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FOREWORD 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE COLLEGE READING ASSOCLVTION 

Uberto Price, Program Chairman 

Comments by the individuals who attended the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the College Reading Association in Boston on March 13, 14, and 15, 
1969, indicate.and attest to the success of the conference. The setting of 
the conference in historic Boston appropriately reinforced the conference 
theme— Reading: Today's Needs, Tomorrow's Challenges. Of course, 
place and setting can provide only a conducive climate for the prograni 
which is the heart of a meeting. Responses to calls for assistance were 
superb— whether it was taking care of registration, physical arrange- 
ments, serving as chairmen or discussants, preparation and reading of 
papers of an inspirational nature, or sharing a piece of research or a fore- 
cast of what should be done; 

Because^ this monograph contains most of the papers which were pre- 
sented. It can be inspected as to the real worth. Therefore, Jet us look 
briefly at some of the events which are n()t recorded on these pages. Four 
seminars were heltl at the Sheraton Boston Hotel on the evening preced- 
ing the regular me/;tinfrs-. These were most stimulating, informative, and 
challenging. The toi)ics and leaders were: 

1. Clinicians— P,ill Hammond, James T^yton. and Edward Sipay 

2. Junior College Teachers— Imogen e Freer, Joseph Nemeth. and 

diaries Winkler 

3. Research— William lUanton, Alan Cohen. George Mason, and 

Betty Yarl)orough 

4. Sclf-Conccpt ;ni(I Readinj^— Ivlwani Ilarrill. Richard Santeu- 

sanio. and Rolxirt Wilson 

At the banquet Dr. Daniel hader deliverr^d the A.R. Herr Memorial Ad- 
dress, "The Naked Children/' At that time Marian I/Anioreaux accepte<l 
a placjue honoring Mr. Hcrr for the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
Before President Newton presented the plaque. Dr. Jerry Weiss delivered 
a eulogy honoring Mr. Herr. 

The new executive vSecretary-Treasurer. Dr. I-eoriard Braam, performed 
^ with excellence and exi)ediency. President Newton's timely, profound, 
and realistic message was a challenge to tlie leadership of the president- 
elect and those to follow. 

The whole conference was characterized by a high i,,>irit of professional 
stimulation and information which cannot I)e captured in words. It was 
truly a meeting which reflected— Reading: Today's Needs, Tomorrow's 
Challenges. 

JC ^ 
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TODAY'S NEEDS — TOMORROWS NECESSITIES 

J. Roy Newton 
State University of New York at Albany 

A few years ago, standing beside one of the main roads leading 
out of the dty, stood a weather-beaten red bam. It was like many 
other barns except that attached to it was a sign beaiing the words, 
"Remedial Reading."' A crudely painted Jhand pointed up a dirt road. 
Today the bam has been knocked down to make room for a dual high' 
way. The dirt road is now improved. What is the status of the "Re- 
medial Reading'' teacher? 

Unlike die Genei:al Electric Company, progress is not our most 
important product. In many areas of education we know better than 
we do Reading is no exception. Let us look at some thiigs we are dcK 
mg in Reading which could be done better. 

Technical Vocabulary 

One of the more obvious areas in need of improvement is the 
terminology we employ. One reading expert uses a terra to mean one 
thing. Along comes a second writer and uses the same term to mean 
something entirely different. Frustration, developmental, and, of 
course, dyslexia are examples. Precise definitions may be hard to come 
by and we grant there should be room for differences of opinion, but 
until we can develop a technical vocabulary that others can under- 
stand, we have Uttle right to be proud of our prafession. 

Federal Funds 

A second area of concern involves the use of federal money. 
Many good things have been done. Software and hardware have been 
bought which otherwise would not be available. However, have we 
always spent wisely? Have we spent as though the money* were our 
own? 

Some of us sought to divert part of the money made avail- 
able to schools into the training of teachers. Our goal was a relatively 
modest one: a competendy trained reading teacher in each school 
building; more than one for larger buildings. What did we succeed 
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wetting? NDEA Institutes and LocaUy Organized In Service pro' 



cnJfi^ i "^^.'"^^^^ LOIS programs have done an ex- 
cellent job of acquamting classroom teachers with reading problenw 
However, the best of them are of relatively short duritSi W^S 

ers, which would be derived from day to day. week to week mnrX^ 
month, and year to year contact wiJi teachers ^t^i W ^1 
way around m dus complex field called Reading iS dtlS^Z 
have hundreds of pard-ally trained mimVspedahste^pS^^ 



Research 



mmim 

Are reading ! l ^^^^^ ^^^^ abandoned their use 

class o^oifteaSers hav^ 2/?""' T T °^ '"^^^ ^^^'^^ O^en 
fic reaZ„ ? ^ "^^'^ . ^P^'='^"= information concernine sned- 

tests. G^Sd feacht^^^V'"'^^^ "teacher-made" reading 

ranted, teachers learn much by makmg these tests just as teach 



ers of younger children learn from developing informal reading inven- 
tones. Should not such tests of spedfic reading skills be available for 
dassioom use? 



In addition to these relatively short tests of spedfic reading skills, 
the profession needs to address itself to the problem of developing a 
reading test which would do for reading what the Stanford-Binet docs 
for mtelhgence testing. This will be no easy task. At a recent confer- 
ence on the West aast, a meeting bogged down because the experts 
could not agree on a definition of reading. 

Efforts to develop a better measure of reading abilities would 
doubtless result m several new tests of reading ability These are long 
I over due. This m itself would be an accomplishment. If we could de- 

vdop a test by whidi the efficacy of other tests could be measured, 
we should be able to avoid such dubious standards as iudKment of ex- 
perts and psychological validity. 

Research should not be limited to the two areas of learning and 
testing. The National First Grade Reading Study and subsequent 
studies have shown what can be done with federal assistance. The 
reading profession could profit from a long-term priority list of further 
needed research. Such a listing would direct attention to areas in which 
a well coordinated attack is a necessity. It should be prepared by recoe- 
nized members of our profession. ' & 

Teacher Training 

nr«„i!"'; ^^'^^"^ profession must concern itself with the im- 
provement of teacher training. Classroom teachers form the front hne 
troops in any attack on reading problems. These teachers deserve bet- 
ter professional training fuian they are currently getting. From a quan- 
tita^ve pomt of view one course in Reading is not enoSgh. It becomes 
even less adequate when the instructor has to teach botS Reading and 
Language Arts m the same three-semester hour course. QuaUtativelv 
tliere is room for improvement also. Far too frequently the course is 
taught by a generalist. A modest goal here would be the inclusion of a 
speciaSt ^^^"'^^^ teaching of Reading taught by a 

Such a modest proposal is far beyond some of our teacher-training 
institutions. We know how difficult it is for a group of professors of 
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Reading to convince their colleagues in the Department or School of 
Eduaijon to include a course for every teachepin'training. The ex' 
ctiscs are familiar. Wc arc limited by the number of hours devoted 
to education courses, there are escabhshed priorities, and even, unliap' 
pily\ sacred cow courses. A Department frequently is unable to im^ 
prove the reading know-how of teachers in the pre-scrvice training 
period because of its imhUity to persuade other department membei^ 
that such a courts is a necessity. 

State teachers groups and associations of principals and superin- 

^ w ^°"f °" ^ Reading for aU 

teachers. We need to go further than this. State Education Depart^ 

T 5'°?^' ^.^^ ''''^■'^ '^^"^ periodically. If we can caU 
' ^ S^^cl ?L ^ ^ P^°f^^°"> should be able 

to enr^ure tha reading mstruction of suitable quality and quantity is 
included in all pre-service programs. ^ y ^ 4uanacy is 

Leadership 

nPP^K^' Ti "^^'"^ "P'^^y becoming a necessity is the 

2?e JLl oi Some years ago an attempt was made to proSde 
s^eral levels of membership in the Intemacional Reading Association 

SSh^r ' divisio'n^hi s 

^yon^e'who^cLTad?'' ^"c"^ f ^'"°^Ph°"^ ^^^^ which 

arX and^o o^nS .1, f^-""- ^'^^ ^ ^ stand- 

should be conC . fofession. Several steps can be taken. Eff rts 

The number7s4t« ^d?r"^ ^^^^'"g P^^^'""^!- 

from six in I9?Sf,„ '"^ certification standards has increased 

*top hert lie a5et?r?'''^^A'^'='?'>: i^^^" ^^ould not 
poiiHityof licerSn?- ^ A^ociation should investigate the 
CRA and the S ' •otl^'if ^ '•^f^^g Currenriy both 

working on ?4 A T,^' Association have commiitces 

'"cdicine and psvchoK^ °^ "^t professions including law, 
is «^ormous buSfe^'i-J"^' 'il^'- °f task before ui 

^ ^^'^y'^g act'on will merely worsen the situation 
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There are, of course, many other needs which, with tomorrow, 
wfll Ixcome ncce^ities. The five mentioned here-Technical Vocabu- 
hiy. Federal Funds, Research, Teacher Training and Leadership-are 
a few of the most serious danger areas that call for our attention. I 
wish I could be optimistic about the future. The solution of our prob- 
lems IS not as easy as has been indicated in the preceding remarlcs. I 
•am remmded that today is the tomorrow we worned about yesterday 



STRUCTURE, STRICTURE IN READING PROGRAMS 



M. Jerry Weiss 
Jersey City Slate College 



Gk)od afternoon— at the sound of the bleep it is today. 

Today can be the happy experience of being here. It is a reunion, 
an anniversary, a birthday. 

Today is a time for the mingling of dreams with actions to fulfill 
a personal commitment to self or others. It is a time for doing, not 
just talkmg, argumg, discouraging. 

Today is a glorious sunrise; it is a spectacular sunset. It is a re- 
in livSg philosophy for being, a purpose and a pleasure 

ri.,J°iW"'T '^"^ ^^l P'f'^e- ^^""^ experiences, so pre- 
cious, which hardly ever can be relived. 

lifetiJr^^^ the summation of each individual's experience, language, 
Only man can create today. 

My words are humble attempts to describe the "nowness" I feel 
tor a real involvement with h'fe, with love, with learning. This 
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scntaticn is an unscholarly escape from the world of sb"lls, drills, work' 
books, flashing friistration machines which force too many into a right' 
wror.^', unfeeling, unemotional, statistical, structured, strictured exist' 
cncc. I am running away from the seemingly purposeless, non-passion' 
ate worlds of Dicks and Janes. I am running from the glorious b"ts that 
have as their main objective to help each child become perfect purple 
power builders in order to reach tomorrow. 

There are no listening posts, for I hear only too well the guns in 
Vietnam, the conflicte and growing crises in the Middle East, the new 
taxes, the latest ApoJo findings, the defeated school bohd levies the 
latest reports on teenagers finding hope in drugs and alienation,' and 
^ tne nots on campuses and on our dty streets. 

J "if "^''^ ^y.^^,^,'^!' in their YcUow Submarine. 

Zf '^.V'"''"^' ^'^"^ ^'"^ pencils, foolish pressure 

• A^^l^^f: ^ ^ho^e more conceSdS 

S^SaT"" °^ ?'"f^ ^^^'^ g''°"P^g' stigmatizing by 

providing for youngsters little instruction based on what they r^y 

of "rhlh? ^^.'"''^ experiences, needs, abilities-aU 

cLZc A^^f ^ ^^^"^d scope and sequence 

chartf void of human development and personah'ty. 

rl,;i^J° ?°/t"^' ^''^ * psychopathic world where 

Sw^," J^l'^'^f ^'f '""^ °f Prescribe witho^ 

real insight thus defying every law of human love aSid learning. Here 
are^the grading degraders who find standards in the darkness of fail' 

relevlcf S Z'V^^tf ^^'^^^s, there are the real screams for 
£ roSS? ^ 'he world. Why must the boat 

be rocked? Why must we teachers change? Haven't we been relevant? 

"Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 

WhatVthe best text book for students aU?" 

curriclJum S ^ P^^^^ Plan. a perfect 

uium guide. Of course, you have it. But, listen— today— 

Do you hear the voices of Indians on reservations who want life? 
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Loolr who's coming to dinner! The Blancks want Ufe. 

Some of my best friends are Mexican Americans or are from 
Appalachia and want life. 

Phi Beta Kappas are finding more meaning in Benjamin and Mrs. 
Robinson than they did in most of the courses they took. 

. And where are the teachers? Who sees them? Who hears their 
voices? 

"My supervisor won't let me change.'' 

"I just don't have the time." 

* "You don't know my children." 

"What are the parents or School Board going to say?" 

"Where's the money going to come from?" 

According to the latest U. S. Office of Unopportunity and Mis- 
education, more funds than ever before will be made available for 
more unused research. Now playing at our local schools: "I Am Curi' 
ous Green." More money for what? 

'Teacher, teacher on the wall 

Where is the best laugh-in for all?" 

We have made available milhons of dollars to prove innovations 
arc needed to help each child to reach a maximum potential. MiUions 
of dollars were spent to prove there is no one most effective method 
of teachmg reading, and people who love people knew that millions 
of dollars ago. 

Yes, teachers who love pupils, who know their pupils, such as 
many of you right here, are involved today where the action is. 

Where is the action? 

The central ward in Newark is the scene of one of the greatest 
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protest fires of our tunes. Visitors can see miles of burned out buildings 
which few cities- can afford to rebufid. There stands one of the ern'g' 
mas of our age, a tribute to the ineffectiveness of education and the 
conditions of poverty and degradation in the sixth wealthiest state 
in the nation. 

In this section of the city stands Central High School. Fourteen 
hundred, predominantly black, students seek out an education that is 
realisu'c for them. Perhaps it is too much to ask that it also be relevant. 
About eighty faculty members, most of them dedicated and well* 
trained, cope with problems which seemingly defy any experiences of 
their past. Truancy, apathy, poor reading and study habits, loss ot 
books, and a deUberate refusal to do homework are just a few of the 
many plagues the teachers feel. There are fights in the halls, fires 
started in classrooms, and bomb scares to add to the confusion. 

\^ • ^ tenth grade students participate in a reading program of 

sorts. Each student is assigned to a six week cycle, scheduled during 
the year. He leaves his EngUsh class at that time and reports to the 
trading center. Here a trained reading specialist works with him and 
about twenty others on skill needs for a period a day. The thrilling, 
gnppmg workbooks of our age and flashing and Ustening mechanisms 
ot our reading-technological generation are the main ingredients for 
meaningful mstniction. One of the teachers said: "If noting else hap- 
pens to the student, he does learn he can move from one Ssignment 
to another, from one section of the room to another, on his own with- 
out causing a disturbance." 

Diagnosis and evaluation are the same. The student is given a 
standardized test when he enters, and at the end of six weeks he is 

sTwee?^riod ""^ ^"^^''^ ^""^^ ^"'^ ^ 

hi. "° f°"ow'"P in any classes. When the student goes to 

ws Classes, lectures and assignments go on as if reading needs operate 
m a vacuum, 

of ou^ti^eVum 0?'""'"' ""^^ ^''^ 

situarion? toW K^?^'"''''", '"'i ?T ^ ^^^^ ^eard of similar 
ened dffon ^7 fnjstrated and dedicated teachers who are fright- 
ened, discouraged, and eager to escape to suburbia. ^ 



More, teachers have been so concerned with grouping and track' 
ing and dress codes that they have lost sight of humanity. Every ovmce 
of research available has proven time and time again the dangerous 
effects of labeling children and doing so little about the labels. Teach- 
ers speak of individual differences- a', long as the differences can aU 
open their books to page 18, work the problems therein, can dribble 
the baU with equal skill in spite of coordination difficulties, can recite 
the first 37 Unes of The Canterbury Tales and identify who said this 
quote to whom with what effects in what play?, can name all of the 
states and their capitals in twenty-seven minutes. Students for a Dem- 
ocn>tic Society and others on drugs once were confused by the .futile 
assignments, tests, and workbook which prove so Uttle about the cre- 
ative, dynamic nature of man so badly needed for the issues of the 
Mid-east, Vietnam, and poverty crises. 

Yes there arc differences. And there is nothing so unequal as 
the equal treatment of unequals. The teacher who is satisfied with 
• average results can never be a top-notch teacher. He is often the type 
of person who is secure with his immortal manual, thrilled with his 
own voice, and can be involved in curriculum planning as long as he 
doesn't have to think. The sounds of silence have become the sounds 
of dissent. Disenchanted youth and faculty have made 1968-1969 
the year of confrontation. God only knows what 1969-1970 will bring. 
Assassins' bullets which found their marks within the dreamers, emph- 
asize the hypocrisy of any educational establishment that thinks waves 
arcn t being made on the national and international scene. And who 
teaches of Peace ? ? ? In isolation? 

If there is to be action, students want to be involved. The struc- 
tured stricture of classrooms and bells, of schedules and lustless, Ust- 
Icss texts and lectures has been challenged by some American youth 
who do not feel that the road to glory is paved ^rith passive, apathetic 
behavior Good grades do not necessarily reflect the messianic message 
for mankind. Too much talking with little doing is becoming the 
label pirmcd on teachers by those citizen critics who find their just 
reward by voting down bond issues and levies because education has 
been ot so little internal value to them. 

North, east, south, west— today there is a generation gap. (Judith 
Viorst has written a beautiful poem about this in her book, "It's Hard 
To Be Hep Over Thirty and Other Tragedies of Married Life New 
American Library, Inc., 1968.) 

William Bimbaum, in his book. Overlive: Power, Poverty and the Uni- 
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venity, describes our gogo sodety with all of the pressures and privi' 
-leges and miscommunications therein. 

My father just doesn't understand. 
He admits that perhaps he and his generation 
have not made the system work as well as it 
should. But I try to explain to him that's 
not the issue. The issue is to change systems, 
to create a new one. He gets very upset — 
emotional — or silent. 

— From a conversation with a student 
at Cornell University, February 1968. 

My son doesn't seem to understand. His mother and I have made 
great sacrifices to pay the bills at this university. We've not bought a 
car m five y^, and when tuition went up this year, we washed out 
our tnp to rlonda. 

And there are other things. His mother is not well and when 
he bnngs home g^des like this and talks about taking off a year to 

An^ ' ^'"^ "P«='-I physically si<£ 

And then there's the war and his draft status. 

We only want him to have the things we haven't had— the 

— From a conversation with a father at Long Island 
University, February 1967. 

n,1U 7^^ fS: °" °"- P""' emotionaUy and we rely on 
pflls tor relief and to encourage disbehef. 

Teacher, teacher, on the wall— 

What's the greatest lesson for all? 

Who shall pass? Who shaU fail? 

Who comes up heads? Who comes up tails? 

JJo gets A's? Who gets D's? 

Who shall testify to the truth of these? 

place V^Zl^ * « classrooms. So little soul-searching takes 

place. What are we really trying to do to help the "now generation?" 

Isn't school more than the mastery of skills? 
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V Aren't their attitudes and interests to be developed? 

Shouldn't we re-examine values and show students that we are 
really searching for truth and justice for all? 

What bxks reach the * now generation?'' 

Isn't there a relationship between technology and humanity? 

What price creativity? 

Where is there room for individualism? 

^ What experiences enable me to explain my feelings on these ideas? 

_ I am more than a fact or an I.Q. score. 

•■^^r, \, I am alive. I am a Now Person in a Now World. I am looking 
ij} for Now Ways to reach Now People. 

Now it is today. 

Today is a change in clothes. 

Today is a change in job opportunities. 

Today is a new love, a new lease on life. 

Today is a successful heart transplant. 

Today is a new song. 

Today is our sincere prayer of thanks for being alive. 

Today is a new lesson, filled with inspiration, and hope and orv 
portunities for success. 

Today is a smiling face. 

^ Today is happiness and peace. 

Today is now — a time for thoughts leading to action. 

For today is the beginning of the rest of your life. 
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WliY USE INFORMAL READING INVENTORIES 



Joseph P. Kender 
Lehigh University 



Informal reading tests can be used for a variety of reasons but one 
of their most important functions is the placement of children for in' 
strucaonal purposes. Informal reading tests are constructed from grad- 
ed word lists, from sentence samples, and from graded passages This 
paper will be limited to a discussion of a particular type of informal 
reading test diat is more popularly known as an informal reading in- 
ventory. To be more specific, an informal reading inventory is defLd 
as a teacher-made test designed to evaluate an individual's perform- 
ance m reading. It consists of a series of graded passages which increase 

S^^fj^iSf 'S^'^ '"""^r I^^el °f difficulty 

tfh^ ^° s^lfjons, one for oral reading and one for silent reading 

?Jnn by comprehension questions. The examinS 

""''^ '^'^'T^^ P"^P°^ answer the questions 
?^1'a^^ f obtain measures of the examinee's oral read- 

Kl"!?? Performance as well as his understanding of what 

he reads. This information is useful in placing pupils for instruction. 

rinn ^I?""- ^'^ '^^'■^'■"^ presentations of the construc- 
tion, administration, and scoring of an informal reading inventory- 
however, Betts' treated the subject most extensively. K cS 
especially those of 95 per cent word recognition and 75 per cenS 

TnoteThr '"fT"i°"'^ '''■^^^y '^"°^'=d. It^s interesting 

to note that some of Betts' cnteria, notably the 95% word recognition 

de of oX ^ r^"';'^ by Killgallon^ in which he tested^^: 
Sid on S t .f""ft:g'^de pupils on an informal reading inventory, 
fZiS^rf n r °/ .""'^y''^ '"gg"^^^ g^'de^i"" for riding per^ 
fortrn., ^ ^ ' "Pe"''"e"tal studies have been unde^en 

vSitoiF 7°'' developing criteria for using informal reading in- 
SSlP^i"^ studies by Cooper^ and MrCracken.« 

populSty ' ^y ^"joy the greatest 

nn^ rf^^^°^^^ informal reading inventories are widely used thev are 

are rm^:, t"'-!;--^^^^^^^^ f - their strengths': iSorT^ui 

tributed^^nfo l'"^'!,""' °^ P"P"- *e weaknesses at- 

tnbuted to mformal reading inventories is the fact that only two sam- 
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* pies, one for oral reading and one for silent reading, represent the 
^'•^f . text^from which the selections are taken. This Umited sampling makes 
it incumbent upon the test constructor to exercise great care in select' 
ing the passages for inclusion in the inventory. Tliis is often rather 
difficult to do. The problem may not be so critical in primarylevel 
reading materials where vocabulary is relatively well'con trolled and 
where concept load is light and relatively homogeneous. But the prob' 
lem becomes more acutf; at higher levels. 

Another h'mitation of informal reading inventories is the small 
number of questions that are used to check comprehension. It has been 
suggested that from five to ten questions be included in the compre^ 
hension checks that accompany each level, hardly an adequate sample 
i if one considers that these questions are intended to estimate a pupil's 
I comprehension over an entire text. Again the problem is more serious 

§i at higher reading levels than at lower levels. But the paucity of ques' 
: ii^tions can be attributed to the brevity of the selections which, in itself, 
is another limitation. 



|i? ' \ Scorer reliability is another problem that is further compounded 
by the fact that it is difficult to recommend any particular set of cri- 
teria for scoring an informal reading inventoiy. In another article^ I 
have shown that the few sets of criteria that have been derived experi- 
mentally are subject to questions that make it difficult to recommend 
any one set over any other, or as a matter of fact, to recommend any 
particular set as completely definitive. Although there are many areas 
of similarity among these different sets of criteria, there are some very 
basic areas of differences that would affect the scores yielded by an 
informal reading inventory depending upon which set was xised. 

An informal reading inventory can be made more relevant to the 
instructional situation if one selects passages from actual instructional 
materials. Certainly, it is evident that the placement of pupils in in- 
structional materials must be as accurate as possible. Cooper writes: 

Some Individuals adv-ocate the of an lUI based on some llltle.usei 
Kencf of readers, .ind usinjr the results attained on this inventory for 
cbfx>nJnr xultable materials for any neriesi . . . Th« w-rtter feela that 
«K jju-'h an assumption is ahsurd and unsound. Anyone who has examined 

basal readine bookn of different series know that aii third readers 
are not n<?cessarily of the same level of difficulty, nor are preprlmera 
sixth readers or books of any oth«?r designated level.* * 

' The point is well taken. Undoubtedly, the inaccuracies that would 
result from using non'instructional materials would be even greater if 
narrative materials were used to predict placement in subject-matter 
materials than if narrative materials from one basal series were used to 
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predict placement in another basal series. The time involved, then, in 
constructing a new inventory whenever new instructional materials are 
to be used is another limitation. 

The role of the examiner who administers the informal reading 
inventory is conspicuously important. In fact, it mipht be said that the 
usefulness of an informal reading inventory, other assumptions being 
satisfied, is in direct proportion to the knowledge and skill of the per 
son who administers it. The lack of knowledge and skill on the part 
of an examiner, then, can be another shortcoming in the use of informal 
reading inventories. 

Finally, the time involved in administering an informal reading 
inventory is considerable. Depending upon the individual testing situa^ 
tion an informal reading inventory can take anywhere from a few min^ 
uces up to almost an hour to administer. An examiner cannot make 
extensive use of an individual informal reading inventory unless he is 
willing to expend an almost inordinate amount of time and effort, cs' 
pecially when many pupils need to be examined. 

Despite these limitations, an informal reading inventory has 
an important characteristic that warrants the considerable time and 
effort that is involved in its construction and administration; namely, 
the considerable relevance the instrument has to the instructional sit- 
uation. The examinee is required to perform many of the activities that 
he would ordinarily perform in a reading lesson. If the passages used 
in the inventory are taken from the instructu jal materials, as suggested 
above, the use of an informal reading inventory to insure the proper 
placement of pupils in reading material for instructional purposes is, 
at least, partially justified. Certainly, there is more justification in this 
point of view than in the point of view that would use the grade equiv- 
alent scores from standardized tests to assign instructional levels. There 
is no need to mention the studies that have been conducted which dem- 
onstrate the inadequacy of standardized tests for assigning instruction^ 
al levels. As a matter of fact, a simple inspection of the table of norms 
for one well-known standardized reading test will illustrate the point 
most effectively. A raw score of zero on the test in question has a 
corresponding gradt equivalent score 2.0. The implication for placing 
a non^reader in an instructional materials based on this grade-equivalent 
score is evident. x 

Another important advantage of using an informal reading in- 
ventor> is that the examiner can obtain immediately useful information 
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- by questioning tne examinee face-to-face. This face-to-facc situation 
^offers opportunities for obtaining diagnostic information that is vir- 
tuaJly impossible to obtain from the results of a group paper and pencil 
test. It might be argued that a standardized diagnostic test would serve 
the same purpose as an informal reading inventory. While this may be 
true, the matter of relevance to the instiuctional situation is raised 
again, and since relevance is a major component of validity, the in- 
formal test has the edge. 

This accepting point of view docs not mean that the questions 
that have been raised can be ignored. On the contrary. But the ques- 
tions have to be asked in a wider context. It is difficult to answer the 
question about which set of criteria should be used to measure ac- 
ceptable comprehension, for example, when no one is really sure about 

• the precise nature of comprehension. Even if comprehension were de- 
, -fined precisely, the question of how much comprehension is enough 

• would still remain. The literature on the scoring of informal reading 
tests IS replete with disagreement on this point. Some say that under- 
standmg 90 per cent of the material at the instructional level'is neces- 
sary, while others feel that 75 per cent is enough; still others contend 
that 60 per cent is sufficient— and on it goes. 

Another confusing term is reader level. What does reader level 
rcaUy mean? Does it mean the same thing from one set of materials to 
another? Does it refer to the complexity of the vocabulary in a given 
story, or does it refer to the complexity of the word analysis skills that 
are treated in a given lesson? These questions have been asked before, 
but they are worth repeating. 

It IS true, then, that an informal reading inventory has limitations, 
and It IS true that there are many unanswered and even unanswerable 
questions; but these problems cannot be allowed to relegate profes- 
sional action to a state of academic limbo. Decisions still have tO be 
made, even if they are based upon purely pragmatic considerations at 
times The only alternative to inertia is to act on the basis of existing 
knowledge, however imperfect it may be, while at the same time ad- 
mitting that the process of groping for the truth is present in most of 
our work. 

This speaker feels, then, that until something better is found, an 
informal reading inventory is useful for determining instructional lev- 
ck. Perhaps it is one of the best means there is, at least for now. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN ESTABUSHING 
A COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 



William Q. Davis 
State University College 
Potsdam, New York 



Each year the tonnage seems to grow as those involvecJ with solv 
ing rea(Jing problems become increasingly more expert at publication. 
What we have is a dearth of general solutions to general problems, 
dnd some goo(J home reme(Jies that apparently work well only on local 
levels. Rather than submit a series of such "answers'' then, let's con- 
si(Jer questions that must be answere(J. The actual launching of a sue 
cessful college reatJing program then will (Jepen(J on local situations. 

1. Nee(Js: What are the needs of the.college student population? With 
increased insistence on both inclusion and attention to the minority 
groups, and espedally to the so'called exf :rience'deprived, no school 
is safe anymore. Once we might have fooled ourselves into beUeving 
all those accepted and enrolled were college students, that is, people 
^^^ving as high school graduates; now, almost any survey taken 
will dispute this. For example, at Potsdam, a survey of entering fresh- 
men revealed that whereas many of our students would achieve at the 
50th percentile elsewhere, these students achieved at the 17th per- 
centile on our own campus. These students, average according to na- 
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tional norms, were in deep trouble on our campus. On every campus 
such a group can be identified. For this group, we must ask, will the 
reading course be geared to specific skill needs, or to vague general 
areas such as Vocabulary Improvement? Can an individual student 
work on his particular problem areas or must all students take on all 
course content indiscriminately? Must such a course include a speed 
reading sequence, or can this be offered separately to more able stU' 
dents? 

2. 'Commitment: What is the commitment by the academic faculty? 
Will such a course be seen as a college, not a high school, course? Will 
it be considered remedial or developmental? Perhaps this can be an* 
swered in light of another question: Who initiated the establishment 
of such a program — the administration, an interested faculty group, 
students, or an entire English Department? Will this group retain its 
enthusiasm through an interdepartmental cooperation, o*; at least com* 
munication? 

3. Funds: Can a program be instituted mid-way through a fiscal year? 
In addition to materials will there be secretarial help? Will course re 
sources have to be limited or can a variety of books, workbooks, and 
manuals be easily supplied because the college operates on a book 
rental basis? 

4. Climate: Will this program be viewed as serving only the purposes 
of **dummies'' — will it be a dumping ground for learning disabilities, 
badly maladjusted juvenile delinquents, and those who are mentally 
incapable of passing a normal college program? Will the course be 
viewed as valuable enough to warnmt college credit? Will the need 
for such a program dictate some sort of mandatory enrollment? 

^. Materials: Will all purchases be dcoiJcd by reading people, or by a 
college business manager? Will there be provision for laboratory ex- 
pcriences, such as a manipulatory environment to teach basic study 
skills? Will space be made available which students can easily use for 
supplementary work outside of class? 

6. Leadership: Will course needs be serv'ed by a specially trained read- 
ing person? Will such an expert also bo personable enough to easily 
relate to tense students suffering from years of gross academic inef' 
ficiency and failure? 

7. Priority: Will the program be seen by the students as a 'survival 
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program?'' Everywhere else in the college curriculum he will be sink' 
ing: yet the ovcr^extcndcd student is asked to add more hours to his 
academic over ioad, and it must seem like handing a drowning man a 
drink of water. Such a program supports the student most when his 
need exists, h'kc an innertube. It is most important, yet often is dropped 
fir.st. 

8. Evaluation: Must the program match certain statistical expectations, 
perhaps based on achievement test scores, or he dumped? How will 
real gains bo measured? For example, will some controlled investiga^ 
tions be conducted concerning changes in grade point averages a year 
after the course has been completed? Will there be continuous evalu' 
ation of student progress and teacher effectiveness throughout the 
course? Will this be communicated to the student? Will evaluation 
consist solely of vocabulary and comprehension quizes? Or will stU' 
dent interest and attitude be inventoried? Will test results be weighed 
for validity, and will these give the program necessary changes in di' 
rection, so that teaching will be of a prescriptive nature? How are 
grades to be determined? Must the course still be rigidly measured on 
a point compilation basis, or on a basis of individual student improve 
ment in attitude, drive, and achievement? Must there be a final exam, 
where facts are called for, in a course where skills, not rote memory, 
were really the major emphasis? Will the student be able to effectively 
transfer course content into his academic environment because he has 
been put through a series of reali^itic problem^solving situations utilizing 
skills effectively demonstrated in class? 

Conclusion: From these many questions, there seem to emerge six gen' 
eral considerations that should be taken. There must be an evaluation 
of existing needs and related resources, upon which a program philoso' 
phy is built, communicated, and implemented. And, finally, the prO' 
gram must be reevaluated in terms of initial objectives and redesigned 
according to these results. 
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LISTENING — A SILENT PARTNER IN LEARNING 



Don S. Leeds 
Northeastern University 



Listening is not a new skfll to the field of education. Neither is 
me research which has been conducted in this area. Munsterberg and 
cigiiam pubbshed the results of an experiment involving reactions to 
oral, visual and combined oral-visual presentations of a scries of num- 
n^lTl''? ? "? ^^^n'^^- ^ '^"^^ ^<^'^' population, they re^ 

SI 5' ^^X"""? '""""^ aural memory 4cn 

they act mdcpcndently; 2) when part of the presentation was visual 
and part aural, the aural exceeded the visual and 3) an auditory-visual 
presentation was superior to either of the single presentations Ex- 
panding upon the Munstcrberg-Bigham research, Kirkpatrick*. in 
i8y4, investigated which of the three impressions— visual, auditory 
or motor--is best retained. A sample of 162 girls and 127 boys in 
grades 3 through college were given three scries of ten stimulus items, 
each scncs presented in a different mode. The first- scries was read 
aloud one at a time, the second series, words, were individuaUy 
viewed and the third scries ir. olvcd concrete representations for the 
stimuli, a bottle was shown for the word bottle. No stimulus items 
was repeated in any of the presentations. Following the last stimulus 
m each senes, an immediate recall test was given in which the subject 
was required to list as many words as he could. A delayed recaU test 
was given three days later. Kirkpatrick reported that "concrete ob- 
jects were remembered better than the written names and the latter 
better than the spoken names." 

These studies serve to indicate that interest in the field of listen- 
mg IS not new. Neither is the interest in Ustening skills or improve- 
ment in listening comprehension new to teachers at all levels. A re- 
view of the research indicates that an interest in the field of l^tening 
has received considerable attention, if the number of pubUcations is 
used as a general reference, within the past ten years. The number 
of articles published within the past ten years is almost twice the num- 
ber publfshcd between the years 1919-1955. 

An approach to the study of listening comprehension has been to 
classify the type of listening behavior and then assign Usteners, based 
on their behavior, to the different classifications. Among the classi- 
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fications in the literature arc: accurate, appreciative, attention, active, 
conccntrative, conversational, creative, critical, hostile, informative, 
purposeful and responsive. Since the above classifications overlap in 
the areas they arc designed to delineate, four classifications set forth 
by Smith^ — attentive, appredative, analytical and marginal — ^have 
been chosen as representative terms. Attentive Ustening is the type of 
listening where most external stimuli of a distractible nature are elim^ 
inated and the listener focuses his attention on one person or form of 
communication, such as the radio, a lecture, or a telephone conversa* 
tion. Attentive listening may or may not involve two-way conversa^ 
tion. Analytical listening is attentive Ustcning for the purpose of re* 
spondng in one way or another ai>d involves the skill of thinking. This 
type of listening is referred to, in the Uterature, as critical listening for 
which a considerable body of information exists. Appredative b'stening 
is that type used when one Ustens for enjoyment, is more relaxed and in 
a less tense state. Marginal listening is the kind of bstening where there 
are two or more distractions present. A good example of marginal lis^ 
tening is the child who is doing his homework while listening to the 
radio. A fifth classification, that of hostile listening* describes the 
interested b'stener who comes to the situation with Ws mind as com' 
pletely closed as if he were an out'spoken antagonist. 

Terminology alone is not adequate to commumcate the listening 
process to the audience. One must examine more deeply what consti' 
tutcs and controls the listener and the bstening process. The essential 
elements of bstening are both varied and complex. In discussing these 
eleme.,ts, an examination of the factors influencing the bstener will be 
discussed under the classifications of psychological, physiological and 
semantic. 

Canfield, Barbara, and Elson and Peck have postulated general 
factors. Canfield^ suggested that what most people call listening is a 
combination of physical and psychological functioning. He bsted the 
psychological skills as auditory memory, auditory discrimination, abfli' 
ty to adjust experience at hand to the general interest and intelligence 
of the listener and refined comprehension sbTls. Since these factors in' 
fluence each other, they can not be completely isolated. Elson and 
Peck discussed factors in terms of bstemng failure. They beUeve that 
bstening fails because bstcners fashion their bstening to fit their own 
prejudices, bmited background, knowledge, emotional states or desires. * 
Barbara^ introduced the "non-verbal"' factor of commimication re' 
ferring to the interplay of gestures, feebngs, bodily reactions, glances, 
ct cetera and their effect on human behavior. 
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The specific factors of attention, perception, emotions and value 
judgment have been discussed by several writers. Attention, the first 
of the psychological factors, has been discussed by Ruch,' Berrin,^ 
Hedde and Brigance,'^ and Rogers." Attention and interests are re^ 
lated in that an audience gathers, usually, because there is an interest 
in the topic presented and the speaker may hold their attention by 
maintaining that interest. As pointed out by Hedde and Brigance, *'Us' 
tening depends on giving instant attention." The spoken word comes 
the listener s way only once and must be heard immediately. Attention, 
bemg of a selective nature, tends to determine the listener's behavior 
and consequently is considered to be a significant factor. 

Another psychological factor, perception, is discussed by Bry 
ant,^" Ruch, " and Weinberg." Bryant indicated that perception is 
a response which follows attention and assigns meaning to stimuli. 
Meaning is the result of the listener recognizing the stimuli, labeling 
them and referring them to his experience. Perception can only lead 
to a response through satisfaction of motives or drives which are pres- 
ent in the listener or the audience. It is important for the b'stcner to 
realize that a human being never experiences complete and total com- 
prehension.'^ It is essential to understand that everything cannot be 
perceived as it is or appears to be. Individual capadties, experiences, 
beliefs, and potential change the actual picture. The human mind tends 
to treat successively that which, in nature, happened simultaneously. 
Thus the listener selects and discards and finally responds to parts 
of the message which relate to his understanding. Therefore he may 
accept or respond to a new message, one thut he interprets as the one 
the speaker intended. Rationalization enters into this process when 
the listener's security is threatened by what he hears and at the same 
time the truth of the presentation cannot be denied. The possible al' 
ternatives left to him, in this situation, are distortion or refusal to b'sten 
further. 

Psychological factors would not be complete without the inclu' 
sion of the emotional component. In different degrees, various emo' 
tions affect listening habits. The listener has the ability to turn off 
what he doesn't want to hear. If an idea presented arouses an emotion- 
al feeling which is not pleasant to the listener, the resultant reaction 
may not be conducive to good listening. The listener may proceed in 
a direction of planning a rebuttal, formulating a design to embarrass 
the speaker or find supporting e\adence to substantiate his emotions 
rather than to listen to the speaker.'^ The emotional component tends 
to direct the listener s attitude toward the presentation, an approach 
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which ultimately may be one of acceptance or rejection. | 

The final psychological factor to be considered is that of value 
judgment. The listener must attempt to weigh and evaluate: assump' ^ 
tions the speaker makes, his own prejudices as well as those of the 
speaker, the amount and accuracy of the evidence, the logic of the 
presentation, and the probabib'ty of the conclusions. 

The next area of factors influencing the listening process to be ' 
considered are the physiological ones. Among the factors believed to 
influence the listener are: physical posture (the manner of his body 
during the listening period), perception of space through hearing 
(listener stimulation by sound waves reaching the ears at different 

times and placement of microphones to counteract this factor), per^ ■ 

ception of time (interest's effect on boredom and the time spent in the , 

process of listening), conditions under which the presentation is made j 

(temperature, humidity, mental and muscular fatigue) and the func j 

tioning of the somatic system. Physical adaptation to the rate of Usten^ } 

ing (Compressed speech) is an area which is currently receiving atten^ i 

tion in research studies. ' 

Another aspect receiving current attention is hearing loss in ' 
which the listener is not able to receive the message as it was trans' 
mitted. Froman" in discussing the role of the brain reported that the j 
person who reacts too quickly to stimuli uses only the thalmus (sub' 
brain) which registers the stimuli and the cortex (upper brain) never ^ 
gets a chance to consider them. The thalmus's task is to channel sen' ' 
sory impressions to the cortex and to, relay the cortex message to the 
muscles. In case of an emergency or snap judgment, the cortex can be j 
short-circuited. Since the cortex holds all the storied memories, and 
decides on various courses of action, it is a very valuable part of ded' : 
sion making. * 

The third and final group of factors are the semantic ones over • 
which the speaker might direct most effective control. Effective com' 
munication depends upon the comprehension of the meanings of the 
words as they are used in context and relate to agreeable experiences * . 

between the speaker and listener, each of them slightly different since 
no two people have exactly the same experience. Consider that, for 
the ^00 most commonly used words in the English language, there are * 
more than 14,000 dictionary definitions.'^ Add the factors of "non- 
verbal components, prejudices and attitudes and the tremendous prob * 
Icm which might exist is placed in psrspective. 
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Ambiguity may cause distortion in meaning in the communication 
process. In analyzing distortions, Minnick^® suggested five objective 
distortions of meaning that spring from ambiguity: one arises because 
the communicator does not make clear in the context which of several 
meanings of a term he intends, or because he uses terms unknown to 
the audience (ordinary ambiguity): another arises because the com' 
mynicator uses a term for which he stipulates a meaning at variance 
with the common meaning (occult ambiguity); a third arises when 
the communicator uses a term that has a connotative meaning at vari' 
ance with the intended meaning (connotative ambiguity); a fourth 
arises when the communicator uses, without amplification, terms 
whose meaning is largely subjectively determined (subjective ambig' 
uity) : and the last is caused when a term is expressed by the communis 
cator in such a manner that the audience is uncertain of its meaning 
(bchavorial ambiguity). He grouped subjective distortions by the 
characteristics of the frames ot reference from which they are believed 
to arise: 1) ,to evaluate frames of reference in simple dtheror cate^ 
gories; 2) to expect our frames of reference to fit experience in a stable 
and consistent way; 3) to Umit or adjust perception to make it agree' 
able to our needs and values; 4) to build frames of :eference that em' 
phasirc similarities and ignore differences; 5) to perceive only certain 
attributes of things, and 6) to ignore relationships that are not con' 
tiguous in space or time. 

In summary, the speaker should be aware of the psychological, 
physiological and semantic factors attendant upon his presentation. 
These factors, singly or in concert, may act either positively or nega' 
tively depending upon how they affect the Ustener. 

What creates or distinguishes a good Ustener from a poor one? 
To listen well, one must have the capacity and desire to examine critic 
ally, to evaluate and reshape values, attitudes and relationships. A 
listener needs courage to listen totally to another person s ideas while 
having his own ideas questioned.'^ Intelligence used with skills, vari' 
ous capacities, discipbne of one*s own will, concentration, patience, 
the ability to maintain silence, respect for others, attention, imagina- 
tion and the capacity to think critically are other essentials of good 
b'stening.^^ 

Certain characteristics have been attributed to the poor listener, 
whether in school or in business. Nicholses list-- of the characteristics 
of poor listeners has been widely quoted as a summary of the behavior 
of this class of individual. The poor listener 1) calls the subject unin' 
teresting, and after hearing the speaker for a few moments, decides 
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that the material ^Sl be dull; 2) finds immediate fault with the speak' 
cr's personality or delivery; 3) gets overstimulated by one point in the 
speech: 4) tries to take all notes in outline form and gives up when this 
is not possible; ?) listens only for facts; 6) fakes attention to the speak' 
cr; 7) tolerates or creates distractions; 8) lazily avoids difficult exposi' 
tory material; 9) lets emotion^laden words arouse his personal an' 
tagonism; and 10) wastes the advantage of thought speed over speech 
speed by spending his time waiting to talk, pretending to listen, argU' 
ing silently with the speaker, or wool-gathering. 

The listless listener, another name for the poor listener, is given 
three main faults: first, he listens too much in a selfdefensive way, 
afraid that the speaker might disturb his accustomed beliefs and atti' 
tudes: second, he pays too much attention to the speaker and the sym' 
bols of his authority, to listen effectively; and third, he translates what 
the speaker says into the language he would have used had he been de' 
livering the message.^ Zelko** described the poor h'stener as one who 
is too self'concemed, lets prejudices affect him, doesn't like the speaker, 
dreams, listens in order to reply rather than to understand, and tries 
to figure out how to refute a point while it b being presented and pre' 
tends to listen. 

Crocker^^ stated that the poor h'stener falls into the trap of not 
Ustcning because: 1) he fails to listen when he believes what he wants 
to believe; 2) he makes no constant attempt to force himself to listen, 
such as taking notes; 3) he measures everything which is said in terms 
of his own prejudices; 4) he doesn t like the speaker and considers 
either the speaker or himself to be superior and therefore builds up a 
case against him; 5) he looks for faults; 6) he is afraid of the speaker's 
prestige and 7) he likes his own way of doing things and resists change 
as threatening his security. 

The poor listener is not solely responsible for his poor listening. 
TTie speaker may be a contributing factor in that he fails to contribute 
his share of responsibility to the situation. The speaker s obligation 
may be clearly stated by McBumey and Wrage's'^ five directions: 1) 
analyze the audience; 2) determine what information they already have 
about the subject; 3) discover the attitude of the audience; 4) de' 
termine how their participation will be affected by the physical setting 
and atmosphere and 5) decide if the audience is a homogeneous group" 
and if not, how to approach them and the topic. If the speaker is sen' 
sitive to his audience and not primarily concerned with his delivery, 
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he may alter his presentation to maintain audience interest and respec- 
tivity thus reducing the possibiHty of losing contact with the group. To 
be a good Lstener, Weaver and Ness" suggest the following points: 

1) consdously try to eliminate distraction; 2) adopt positive attitudes; 
3) listen to difficult material; 4) make good use of -he difference be- 
tween speed of speech and speed of thought; 5) distinguish between 
main points and sub-points; 6) discover how a speaker supports or 
does not support his ideas and 7) read widely and conx'erse often to 
build a background for listening. Just Lsting these ideas does little to 
help implement them. The student entering college has habits which 

wcll'fonned and an attempt to change his pattern may be difficult. 
Perhaps, had.the college student learned more productive habits in his 
earber education, it would not be necessary to attempt to alter his cup 
rent performance. The responsibility of helping to form good or pro' 
ductivc listening skills rests with the members in the audience. If we 
include in our teachereducation courses methods of teaching Ustening, 
utilize these skills in classes conducted in allied content-oriented 
courses, perhaps those whom we prepare to teach will in turn com- 
• municate what they have been taught. 

How might the teacher at the college level or in the elementary or 
secondary school teach listening? Most of the methods for teaching 
listening are designed for implementation at the elementary or second- 
ary level. The Argyle Programmed Instruction course^^ is one which 
might be adapted for use at the college level. Another college adapta- 
tion might be the use of a "language laboratory'' in which select ma- 
terial is presented to the group who must attend since the information 
is transmitted via earphone. 

The Lncoln-D9uglas type presentation is another variation in- 
volving listening. Two students present opposite aspects of a contro- 
versial issue. The class is required to: 1) summaris^e the discussions and 

2) evaluate the arguments presented. Variations of this th:me involve 
listening to **news'' analyses or statements of position heard on differ- 
ent radio or television stations. The social studies teacher might include 
this as part of her course. Working together, the English teacher might 
assign a theme in which the class is required to evaluate a major pc 
litical speech and a discussion of the evaluation held in the social 
studies class. 

A different, and possibly enjoyable experience in listening train- 
ing, would be to calculate Swing's speaking-listening index}^ This 
index is a measure of a speaker's success in conveying his thoughts to 
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his audience, but would seem to have value as a measure of listening 
ability as well. While the speech is being delivered, students write ^at 
they believe is the theme of the speech and each of the chief support' 
fog ideas. These are, then, compared to the speaker's own written 
statements of theme and supporting ideas. The formula for measuring 
the success of the speaker is: 

P + 2C 
•02Ni.Ne 

ivhcrc I index; P number of partially correct statements by all 
members of the class; C number of correct statements by all members 
of the class; Ni number of speaker s items and N© number of liy 
tcners. The speaker should strive for a bstem'ng index of 60 or better. 
Such a class activity should provide listening motivation as well as live 
ly discussion. 

In summarising what has been presented, it is important that both 
the Ustener and the speaker be aware that listening is a two-way street. 
Both partidpants of this process should be aware of the factors affect' 
fog Ustening comprehension. Students should be acquainted with the 
characteristics of the eff^rctive and the non-effective listener. They 
should be taught how to listen, not told to b'sten. Training should begin 
fo the primary grades and be continued, in all areas, through their en' 
tire academic career. Research supports the statement that more than 
forty percent of an individuaPs waking time is spent in some type of 
listening activity. Therefore it is most appropriate to dose ^ath the 
statement that listening is a silent partner in learning. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISABLED COLLEGE 
READER AS SEEN IN THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 

CLINIC 



Dorothy J. McGinnis 
Western Michigan University 



Teachers of reading at the college level are confronted with some 
new problems and with the intensification of old ones. In the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic on the campus of Western Michigan Umversity 
some of these problems are becoming more and more apparent. This 
paper will identify some characteristics of our students and their in- 
structional and. therapeutic needs. Several implications are made con- 
cerning remediation and the teaching of reading at the college level. 

The Clinic, Center for Individual Study 
and Teacher Preparation 

The Psycho-Educational Clinic was organized in the fall of 19£2, 
and one of the chmc's chief activities throughout its 37 years of service 
has been to examine those students with reading difficulties who have 
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been referred to the clinic by the Campus School, public schools, and 
university teachers. It has, furthermore, been the function of the 
cKnic to suggest and attempt corrective work in the language arts. 
During the same year, the members of the staff introduced a new 
course, Tcchmques of Learning and Adjustment, which was intended 
to help the students of the university who had study and learning dif' 
ficulties. In September, 1944, a reading laboratory for college students 
was established, the first of its kind to be opened by any college or 
university in Michigan. Oasses in Adult Reading, formerly called the 
reading laboratory, have been conducted each summer as well as dur^ 
ing the academic year and provide an excellent opportunity for teach' 
ers to observe the developmental and therapeutic measures which are 
being applied. Throughout the year graduate students serving as as- 
sfetants observe and partidpate in the chmcal studies and treatment 
of children with reading problems and in the corrective program pny 
video for college students. 

In the course, Adult Reading, for which two hours of academic 
credit arc given, instructional and developmental procedures are ap' 
pUed in helping college students improve their reading skills as they 
do thdr regular academic work. A goal oriented approach is utilized 
so that each student can accompHsh his purpose as he makes use of 
the aid which has been provided for him by his instructor. Class peri' 
ods generally consist of lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory pe- 
nods m which the student has an opportunity to do both guided and 
free readmg. Frequent conferences are held with each student. Evalu- 
ation studies^ of the effectiveness of the work in Adult Readmg indi^ 
cate that the material? and procedures employed are of value in im^ 
provmg not only the reading ability of college students but their point- 
houpratios as well. 



Some Characteristics of Disabled College Readers 

Investigations based upon interviews, test scores, and the aca- 
demic records of students enrolled in Adult Reading reveal an inade- 
quate experiential background for academic achievement at the college 
level. One'third of the students are attending the university on govern- 
mental and foundation grants and were accepted even though they 
did not meet the prescribed admission standards. Many of these stu- 
dents who display inferior vocabularies and umited language skflls 
seem to be highly motivated to make the most of this unexpected op- 
portunity to attend college. Reading ability as measured by the Iowa 
5>Uent Reading Test for all students enrolled in Adult Reading range 
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from a percentile of 1 to 90. Although the majority of students are 
freshmen, many sophomores, juniors and seniors participate in the 
course. Most of the students have experienced academic difficulty and 
want to improve their reading in the content areas. 

Additional data resulting from the administration of an informal 
reading inventory- shows some physical, psychological, and environ^ 
mental factors which are characteristic of college students who are 
now attempting to improve their reading skills. 

Physical Configurations 

Approximately 29 percent of the students reported that letters 
run together when they read, that their eyes hurt or water when read' 
ingj that they have difficulty in seeing distant objects, and that fre< 
quently they are unable to recognize a difficult word as a whole witii' 
out spelling it out. Seventy^two percent reported that they sleep less 
than eight hours at night. Survcyo show that the incidence of health 
factors for some of our students are on the increase. 

Psychological Configurations 

Approximately 83 percent of the students attempting to improve 
their ability to read reported that they had difficulty in concentrating 
while reading. Twentysevcn percent thqught that they were not as 
intelligent as their associates and reported that they were worrying 
about past and present failures. Thirty-eight percent said they felt sad 
for no reason at all and that their problems prevented their sleep at 
night. Approximately 46 percent found it hard to forget their troubles ^ 
and said that it was not easy for them to forget a wrong that had been 
done to them. Thirtythrec percent were afraid that unfortunate 
things would happen to them and stated that they were happier when 
a child. Fiftytwo percent said they wish to do the right thing but v 
sometimes feel that they cannot get themselves to do it. Fears, worries, 
tensions, and frustraricMis are apparently ever present in the lives of 
these students. 



Environmental Factors 



In an inventory of environmental factors 52 percent of the stU' 
dents enrolled in Adult Reading explained^that as a result of their 
early background and training, they had not developed a responsibility 
for success in reading, and 62 percent reported that they did not see 
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their parents and other members of their family spend their leisure 
^ time in reading. Furthermore^ 68 percent said that their associates and 
friends did not arouse their interest in books and other reading materi/ 
als. Twenty-nine percent pointed out that they were Uving now in an 
environment which did not stimulate an interest in reading. These data 
suggest that sociological and economic factors can be related to aca* 
demic progress. 

Reading Needs 

y Sixtysix percent of the students enrolled in Adult Reading said 
that their technical vocabularies were inadequate for an understanding 

y of the subjects they were studying in the university. Fortyeight per^ 
cent reported that they did not know how to improve their spelling 
■ and how to add words to their vocabulary nor did they know how to 
interpret the grammatical construction of words in a sentence. Sixty 

^ five percent said they could not master the contents of a chapter with' 
y out reading it several times, and 73 percent reported that they had dif' 
ficulty in interpreting a short poem. Fiftyfour percent said they were 
unable to read effectively in order to solve a problem in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Seventyfive percent explained that they were 

u unable to evaluate the organization and relevancy of facts, data, and 
information found in their reading The students completing this in- 
formal inventory have reported a /ide range of reading disabilities. 
Some of the more significant of these, however, have been pointed 
out. 

Some Implications for Teachers 

Teachers of reading at the college level are concerned with the 
individual student and his instructional and therapeutic needs. An 
analysis of data provided by the informal reading inventory, test data, 
interviews, and academic records suggests that inadequate experiential 
background and mental content are factors detrimental to the ac- 
quisition of skills in the language arts, especially reading and Ustening. 
In some content areas, such as literature, science and the sodal studies, 
there is Umited experiential background for the development of con- 
cepts essential to an understanding of what is being expressed in lec^ 
tures and textbooks. This situation is made more acute *7 the num^ 
bers of students with inadequate skills in the language arts who, spbn^ 
sored by governmental agencies and foundations, are entering our col' 
leges and universities. These young people are inteUigent, and most 
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are willing to put forth and sustain effort. They lack, however, the 
abih'ty to identify, interpret, and evaluate the concepts expressed in 
textbooks and reference materials, and many do not know how to ap' 
ply what they read in the solution of their own problems. 

Data resulting from the inventory and from conferences with 
students show the need for remediation of certain physical and emo^ 
tional conditions. Abnormalities of vision, for example, and marked 
feelings of inadequacy require treatment. Inability to concentrate, re^ 
ported by the majority of all college students, has both a phyisical 
and a psychological basis. Counseling and, m some instances, psychi' 
atric treatment are essential in dealing with this problem. As indi' 
cated, many students seeking to improve their reading skills have 
marked feelings of inadequacy and insecurity which retard not only 
their progress in learm'ng to read more effectively but their academic 
and 'social attainments ais well. In the opinion of some observers, this 
feeh'ng of insecurity is related to student frustration and imrest on our 
. campuses. 

Survey tests of reading administered to students enrolled in Adult 
Reading classes show a marked range of achievement. It is not unusual, 
in fact, to have students in the class scoring on a reading test at the 
90th percentile or better who are having difficulty in reading a chap' 
ter effectively and well. On the other hand, 35 percent of one college 
class made scores on a reading test at the 20th percentile and below. 
It is obvious to the experienced teacher that a wide range of reading 
skills within a class causes numerous instructional problems which 
will demand immediate attention. The selection of adequate materials 
and the effective choice of teaching methods arc but two of the many 
issues that must be resolved. 

The modification of entrance requirements and the enrollment 
of students not previously accepted as regular students in the univer 
sity suggest that more and more young men and women will be ad' 
vised to enroll in classes designed to improve their basic reading skills. 
This fact plus the granting of college credit for these courses necessi' 
tate careful evaluation of achievement and the personalization of in' 
struction. This individuah'zation of educational techniques may ncccs' 
sitate team teaching, flexible grouping, and well planned tutoring and 
counseling procedures. This may require marked changes in the edu' 
cational philosophy of the university as well as teaching methods. For 
example, if entrance requirements are to be modified, new criteria 
must be set up for the evaluation of classroom achievement. The use 
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of * marks^* and grades may be set aside and evaluation of achieve^ 
ment may be expressed in terms of skills actually demonstrated by the 
students. 

If the needs of students which they themselves have identified 
arc to be met, the preparation of college teachers must be modified. It 
is obvious that instruction must be focused upon the individual needs 
of the student rather than upon the subject matter available in the 
field. As early as 1959 Eller^ called attention to trends in this direc 
tion. New values must be determined, and new approaches must be 
utilized. Instead of broadcasting information, the new teacher at the 
college level, must direct his attention upon the individual and meet his 
needs as the student attempts to achieve his goals. 

Summary 

In college classes designed to improve basic reading skills, a widen- 
ing range of reading needs is apparent. This is brought about in part 
by changes in admission requirements and by modifications in educa- 
tional philosophy. Consequently, the teacher must make use of both 
old and new devices to personaUze instruction. He must do more than 
teach reading. Instead he must teach students to read so that they can 
achieve their objectives. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
SEVERE READING DISABILITY 

Jules C. Abrams 
Institute for Learning 
Hahicmanu Medical College and Hospital 

Introductioo 

of pillU w^' °^ ^'■'''Tr P'P""' i ^'"""^^ importance 
ot establishing a conceptual framework upon which to base the diag- 
nosis of the multi-faceted aspects of severe reading disability I hiVe 

of rcadmg disorders is highly fallible. Rather, one must always begin 
with the axiom that there is no single cause for reading dfeabilfty 
Readme problems are caused and sustainecl by any number of factoi' 
all of which may be highly interrelated. Furthermore, in any com- 
pnAensive evaluation, one must view the youngster experiencing 
reading difficulty as a physical organism functioning in a social en- 
vironment ma psychological manner. The corrolary to this is that in 
cvery child there exists a unique intcrraction of both functional and 
organic factors. 

The basic hypothesis stated above leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that a multi-disciplinary approach to the diagnosis of severe 
reading disability constitutes the optimal way of understanding and 
treating this complicated problem. Unfortunately an insufficient num- 
ber ot educators have taken advantage of the vast knowledge that has 
been contributed by varj-jus professional disciplines. AU too often, 
there has been a tendency to look with skepticism upon those persons 
who have attempted to be innovative and imaginative in their approach 
to children s reading disorders. There have been cries that the so called 
new approadics" arc actually radical attempts to tear down every- 
thing that has been built up carefully over the years by the more 
conservative educators. On the other side of the fence, the iconoclasts 
have, with unleashed fervor, often hopelessly misdirected, attacked 
any position which is not new. To the latter zealots, anything which 
is novel is automatically valid. 

Some have claimed that it is highly questionable for those indi- 
viduals outside of the reading field per sc to be concerned with the 



factors involved in reading disability. They attack the "outsiders" 
with the statement that these people do not know about teachiig 
anything, let alone teaching reading.* What an empty argument this 
is. If Freud, trained as a physiologist and neurologist, had not bepun 
to explore the depths of man's personality, how little we would know 
today of the many factors which shape and influence our emotions. 
If Benjamin Frankb'n had confined himself to his first vocation of print' 
ing, would he have invented the stove, musical instruments, and told 
us about the mysteries of b'ghtening? And, if Phyllis Blanchard, a 
psychologist by training, had not become interested in reading dis' 
abilities, would we know as much about those specific youngsters who 
e.xperience severe reading failure as the result of the inexorable inter' 
ference of unconsdous confUcts? 

We must begin "to accept strawberries in January." We must 
stop looking at these issues through our own windows of specialization. 

We must let down our defenses and feel free to accept any help in 
ajhong the dilemma of bright, alert youngsters who experience severe 
dis^Aty in reading and its concomitant pressures. There have been 
stndes in mediane, psychology, neurology, psychiatry, endocrinology, 
and so on, which have contributed greatly to the knowledge of learu' 
mg, thinking, and behavior. Reading spedalists cannot ignore what 
has been assiduously acquired, but instead must develop the capadty 
and the wisdom to use this knowledge in a manner which is most bene- 
haal to the child Let us not be afraid to try. We, too, should have the 

freedom to fail. 



The Znterdisdplinary Approach 

The major purposes of any diagnostic evaluation arc to determine 
the existence and severity of the reading disability, the dassification of 
the reading disabih'ty, specific strengths and weaknesses evidenced, and 
the therapeutic steps indicated to ameh'orate the condition. A truly 
uiterdioaplinary team can enhance the efforts of the teacher in mani' 
told ways. In an optimal situation, the reading teacher is more than 
What the label teacher implies. Particularly the teacher of a child with 
severe reading disabih'ty must essentially become a reading therapist. 

*• u '"^ tJierapist educates the child in a psychological environ' 
ment that is most conducive to the development of the maximum po" 
tentialities inherent in the child. In order to do this, the reading thoa.' 
pist can benefit from as much information about the child as is possible. 
^ major function of the interdisciph'nary team is to provide this infor' 
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on the family roles, the acculturation factors, specific interpersonal 
oocial Worker 

The social worker's primary responsibility on the diagnostic team 
IS to obtain an extehsive history related to the child's reading disorder, 
in a senes of mterviews, information is acquired which provides the 
contextual setting for the youngster's problems as they are now mani- 
tested, buch vital areas are explored as the pre-, peri-, and post-natal 
birt.. record Details of all childhood illnesses are obtained, including 
the age of the child at the time of illness, symptoms, severity, course, 
and care. The maturational and developmental history is investigated 
thoroughly; this includes details concerning motor, language, adaptive, 
and personal'social development. t> b > t- 

The entire school record is examined carefully: the child's sodal 
and emotional adjustment to his fellow students and to his teacher is 
reviewed with as much care as his academic performance in each 
grade. Family relationships are assessed including detailed information 
tajnfly dynamics, and the manner in which each parent perceives the 
child and his problem. Genetically, the child's sodal and emotional 
adjustment IS explored with questions related to his feeding habits, 
sleeping habits, nervous symptoms, early interpersonal relationships, 
first expenences in school, etc. 

Psychiatrist 

The psychiatrist, through careful observation of the child, in a 
number of sessions, makes an evaluation of the child's current adjust- 
ment to his environment. Specifically, the psychiatrist is concerned 
with the child's ego strength; that is, with the child's ability to see 
things as other people see them, his capacity to relate to other persons, 
and his effectiveness in dealing with his ideas and feelings in an adap- 
tive manner. The psychiatrist attempts to learn how the child copes 
with disturbing emotions. He attempts to discern the maneuvers the 
child employs to bring about desired reactions from others; he also 
studies the particular defense mechanisms that the child utilizes which 
level ot the child and looks for the presence of neurotic or psychoso- 
may faciUtate or impede educational progress. He assesses the anxiety 
marie symptoms. 

The psychiatrist gives much of his attention to the child's per- 
ception of important people in his environment. He is concerned with 
the child's attitude towards his parents, toward other authority figures 



including teachers, toward his own peers. The perception of the child 
may not necessarily coindde with reab'ty. The child can see the teach' 
er as frightening because of displacement. In essence, the psychiatrist 
attempts to acquire a clear cut picture of the important factors that 
would either be etiological or sustaining in the reading disabflity. 

Psychologist 

The psychologist on the interdisciplinary team plays a very im' 
portant role in the evaluation of the child's thinking processes. A care- 
ful study of the child's intellectual functioning is made, with the em- 
phasis again on determining the important influences on the child's 
learning abih'ty. The psychologist must determine if there is any sig- 
nificant discrepancy between the child's functioning inteUigence level 
and his potential capadty. Through a careful quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of inter-and inti^-test variabih'ty, as well as the verbaliza- 
tions of the child, the psychologist searches for any significant inter- 
ference to the thinking processes. Since all effertive learning involves 
the abiUty to engage in random, passive attending, as well as the abiUty 
to focus one's attention— that is, to concentrate, the relationship be- 
tween these two fartors is studied extensively. 

Perceptual and conceptual skills are investigated. Defidendes 
in these areas may hav. ' direct influence upon reading abih'ty, but 
more hkely influence the child's general learning effidency. Responses 
are judged as to the breadth and quah'ty of conceptual thinking. Inade- 
quately, or loosely defined concepts must be evaluated to determine if 
they represent simply an educational deficiency or are symptomatic 
of a more serious disorder. For example, an inability to engage in 
analytic-synthetic thinking nrught be the result of some underlying 
organic mvolvement or might just as well derive from the child's tre- 
mwidous anxiety and his basic need to keep things hidden from him- 

In addition to the forma! evaluation of the thinking processes, 
TU P!y.S°!°g'^^ assessment will usually include projective testing, 
ine child, in responding to relatively unstructured materials will pro- 
ject his own ideas and feelings, his confh'cts and anxieties .on these 
stimuli and thereby furnish a kind of x-ray of the personaUty. By care-- 
tully interpreting the results of projective tests, the psychologist may 
gam very important dues as to the child's general effertivencss in a 
learning situation. More spedfically, he will be able to assess the diild's 
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ability to organize and synthesize life experience into meaningful goal- 
directed patterns. He will explore the child's ability to differ^tiate 
between what is constructively aggressive and what is destructively 
aggressive. If this abHity is lacking, for example, then the chfld will 
not be able to be assertive in the learning situation and will not be able 
to compete. The psychologist will also be able to evaluate the child's 
atti^des toward dependency, his feehngs about anger and rage, his 
need to mflict pumshment upon himself, his level of aspiration, his 
motivation, his self-concept. In essence, the evaluation should go a 
long way in determining whether there is truly a psychogemc etiology 
to the reading disability or if symptoms of emotional maladjustment 
result from continued frustration and failure in school. 

Pediatric Neurologist 

The i^diatric neurologist is concerned with the evaluation of the 
integrity of the nervous system and with detection of organic involve- 
ment. Observation of gait, evaluation of coordination, the study of 
sensory processes as well as visual-spatial motor activities, etc. consti- 
tute the major part of this examination. The emphasis, nevertheless, 
IS not on organic factors, per se. Unquestionably, there are many chil' 
dren who experience soft-signs arid, for that matter, who definitely 
have some neurologic deficiencies, who have no difficulty whatsoever 
in learning to read. 'A^hat wc arc concerned with here is, as always, 
the ego functioning. Specifically, the neurologist is interested in de' 
termining if any deficiencies in perception, conccpt-formation, motility, 
coordination, and langua^;? development interfere with the child's 
ability to interact with his environment in an adaptive manner. 

Pediatrician 



The pediatric examination gives special attention to the level of 
nutrition, evidence of infections, and general physical condition. Th': 
child who is chronically malnourished and the child who is chronically 
ill can hardly be expected to perform adequately in school. A visual 
screening is done not only to determine if there is any loss of visual 
acuity, but more importantly to measure the coordinative functioning 
of both eyes. A child who is experiencing a break'down in his accom- 
modative'convcrgcnce relationship may very well withdraw from those 
activities which have produced the stress— namely, near-point acrivi' 
ties such as reading. Auditory screenings are also accomplished with 
emphrsis on the evaluation of possible perceptual handicaps in dis- 



criminating speech sounds and defective intersensory integration, as 
in the task of converting auditory to visual signals. 

Diagnostic Teacher 

Last, the diagnostic teacher secures detailed information about 
the child's reading levels as well as his specific strengths and weak' 
nesscs in reading. For the most part, informal measures of achievement 
arc utilized. Since reading essentially is a process of association, the 
child's associative learning ability is studied extensively, with attention 
being focused on the pattern of the associative learrungs skills. For 
example, we have found that children with specific reading disability 
often do better on tests involving visual^auditory associative learning 
ability as compared to their ability to make strictly visual'visual asso' 
dations. They also perform more adequately on tests of assodation 
^en they must deal with concrete stimuli as compared to abstract 
or word'like stimuli. 
• * • 

The educator also studies the patterning of the child's attention 
span capacities. Certain relationships havR been established which 
help us to differentiate the child who is experiencing specific reading 
disability from the child who has diffia'ity in concentrating based 
upon some psychogenic etiology. It is axoo important to determine 
whether there is impaiiment of the functioning of any of the sensory 
modaUties. Again, it must be emphasized that the focus of the educa- 
tional evaluation is always upon its practical value to the reading 
teacher. Diagnoses and labels per sc have no real significance; what 
the reading therapist requires is specific suggestions as to the tech- 
niques which may be employed to overcome weaknesses in any area. 

Conference with Parents 

When all the meirbers of the team have accomplished their goals, 
when we have obtained the history, the global and specific picture of 
iuteU.ectual functioning, the physical and neurological status, the psy- 
chiatric and psychological data, and the educational assessment, we 
arc in a much better position to speak with the child's pa-ents intelli' 
S^^^ly- We are able to give them a reasonably complete picture of the 
child's problems. We can be more open witS the parents and have • 
more empathy with them. We are able to ^how them more clearly 
that problems they are encountering in the home are perhaps very 
much related to problems in the classroom. In some cases, it may be an 
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intrapsychic problem which is preventing the child from producing 
or being successful. SometiK>es we are able to draw an analogy be- 
tween the struggle of the teacher in school and the problems that the 
parents are having with the child at home. It often helps greatly to 
bring the parents in as responsible team members themselves. When 
parents begin to feel that at least they are doing somthing constructK-e 
for their child, and not engaging in a vicious power struggle, this goes 
a long way to alleviate their own guilt, self recrimination, and need 
to project their problems upon the school. 



Conclusion 

I have pointed out what a truly interdisciplinary approach can 
do m the diagnosis of reading disability. The team, nevertheless, must 
be more than a team in name only. It must constitute a highly inte- 
grated organized group of competent and interested persons who 
are anxious to do more than study the problem **through their own 
window of specialization." At all times there must be developed and 
fostered the attitude of aspiration, evaluation, and redprocation, and 
mutual sharing of ideas rather than the defensive, immature need to 
maintain one s own position as a means of enhancing his professional 
image and bolstering concept of self. There must be open lines of com- 
munication maintained among all members of the team. Above ali 
the information must be provided to the teacher in such a way that 
she can use it optimally. 
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CHALLENGES IN TUTORING THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 



Esther L. Hill 
Boston University 

Individual tutoring of emotionally disturbed children for several 
years — from the stages of overt resistance to tentative acceptance of 
learning— is an excellent learning experience for any tutor. The boys 
I am discussing have average or better IQ, arc of upper elementary 
or junior high school age, and were in treatment at the Newton-Baker 
Project, a guidance clinic estabhshed in a public school setting to work 
with multiproblem families where there were antisocial acting out 
children. Most of the boys were able to be contained in the public 
schools— with various suspensions, absences, and escape valves pro- 
vided by some schools. All were involved in some aspects of a clinic 
program which offered individual therapy, tutoring, group activity 
program, a lounge program for after school hours, and social work 
for one or both parents, who were often so resistant the case woikers 
had to go to the hemes to maintain any contact. 

A look 'at some of the criteria for classifying these boys as dis- 
turbed and antisocial helps to explain more fully the challenges they 
presented. School records and discussions with parents indicated that 
these boys usually had a persistent pattern of antisocial behavior from 
early childhood, were generally hyperactive, aggressive, difficu!t to 
manage, poor or nonleariiers with short attention spans, did not get 
along with peers, were defiant toward authority, were truant, lied, 
stole, set fires, ran away from home as early as ages 3 and 4, and fre- 
quently were bed wetters until early adolescence or later. Not only 
tneir behavior was unacceptable, but also their attitudes and feelings 
toward others. They appeared lacking in any concern for the welfare 
or interests of others; they seemed to hive severely limited emotional, 
mtellectual and work capacities, and had special difficulty in trusting 
and being dependent on others. Their relationships were superficial, 
being either openly mistrustful, defiant and aggressive, or else indis- 
criminately friendly and affectionate, agreeing to do what was re- 
quested of theni- but seldom carrying through, for they were often 
excellent manipulators. 

However, in order to plan any sort of therapeutic program for 
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them, it was important to understand some of the reasons for this be- 
havior, and our diagnostic studies suggested that their self centered- 
^ ^^^^^^ ^ defense against their underlying feelings of emptiness; 
that they longed for a warm enduring interest in themselves as persons, 
but they also feared it for they had learned, through years of continual 
emotional deprivation, that adults are not to be trusted for they may 
hurt, reject, or desert you. The self image of these boys was a negative 
one, and they seemed to have to hold on to this— to be this— or they 
were nothing. For this reason they feared acceptance and provoked 
rejection to continually prove that they were the bad ones. Their 
constant demands for immediate gratification of their needs, and their 
impu sive actions made for them focus on the present and the concrete, 
and tliis had to be considered in our attempts to teach them. Much of 
their negative self defeating behavior had developed from gross in- 
consistency in parental handling, in deficiencies in early motherchild 
relationships, and in some cases in overtly cruel exploitive, seductive, 
and abusive treatment of child by parent or parent substitutes.* 

When an educator is faced with problems of pooi impulse con- 
trol, short attention span, negative self image, distrust of adults,* hyper 
activity, and often poor reality testing, in addition to resistance to 
books and reading and especially to teachers, where does he start? It 
was obvious that any educational program would have to be adapted 
to the needs of these boys, so our first challenge was, ''Could wc get 
them to come, and could wc get them to stay?" In other words, could 
we get them to accept us, as well as, could we learn to accept them. 

Even the physical setting is important when one strives toward 
the objective of improving relationships with antisocial boys. In order 
to make the tutoring environment different from the one u.^ually as' 
sociated with school learning, we uscu tables instead of desks and be- 
gan with games, arts and crafts, nature materials, and various audio- 
visual aids. The tutoring room had to be one in which there was un- 
derstanding and acceptance, yet one where needed limits were imposed 
to give security from lack of impulse control. 

Not only the setting, but also the tutor had to be individuahzed 
for these boys who usually responded negatively or fearfully to all 
adults in authority positions. The tutor had to gradually build an image 
of an understanding dependable person who had a sincere belief in the 
boy's ability to improve, who would give constant attention to lus 
concenis and worries and empathize with feelings of fear, love and 
hate, even when they were expressed indirectly and covered with de- 
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For boys whose fantasies constantly interfered with tutoring it 
was useful at times to relate the materials of the lesson to his inner 
needs, even to start with his fantasies and use them in some way, 
though this was always checked out with the therapist first. One boy 
made up a play about monsters and frightening people and even ere- 
ated a card file o(all the horror movies he had seen and the actors who 
had played the parts. 

To find^tasks that would be accepted took ingenuity and a spirit 
of experimentation by the tutor, for usual books, workbooks, stories, 
and especially anything that looked like drill was quickly rejected; 
few boys would ever accept help with homework, for they would not 
have anyone see them outside school carrying a book. So early reading 
might be just a few lines below a picture in Life Magazine, or Sports 
Illustrated^ or some hot rod magazine. When books were more ac^ 
ceptable, animal, western, and adventure stories were sometimes ac 
ccptable, especially if tutor did much of the early reading. When boys 
insisted they had no interests, the tutor might bring in articles from 
the newspaper, comic strips, nature stories, or the like. 

The third challenge was the challenge to be flexible. To main- 
tain involvement in learning, it was essential to start where the boy 
was, and constantly adapt to his learning style. Each tutor learned to 
estimate fairly accurately a boy s frustration tolerance for a task and 
then changed tasks or altered the situation to prevent loss of control 
or failure. He built up a repertoire of areas where the child could im- 
mediately gain success or pleasure, such as games he liked to play or 
craft activities, eating, talking, or walking. Tutors often worked out a 
compromise work-play schedule with the child, so that less desirable 
activities were accepted for a period d time, then followed by more 
pleasurab'a activities. Gradually periods of work increased as the boys 
"olerance for learning increased. Responses to Mtoring nftcn were 
rchted to ^ hat had happened at home that morning, or on the way to 
tutoring, CT in vome class at school, and the tutor could tell by the 
way the boy came pc nding up the seeps and flying into the room 
that the beginning part of the session had better b> used <.o v/ork off 
some anger or frustration before any academic wc;k was presented. 
^ The tutor had to be constantly leady to change his "techniques'' as the 
occasion demar Jed, to listen and discuss suggestions when problems 
were obvious, to use firm but kindly Umiting of behavior ajid point 
out reahcy when control was lacking, and to "teach'' when ther^ was 
opportunity for it. It was essentia^ to be able to give freely of time 
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and emotional energy without expecting rewards in the form of leam' 
ing for a long time. 

A challenge that isn't always recognized is that of establishing 
realistic goals. When the school implied that a boy was behaving worse 
than before he started at the project, when parents complained that 
he never did his homework, and when he himself brought in his re- 
port card with several Fs even though he had had tutoring for six 
months, the tutor again would ask himself, "What are realistic goals 
for this boy?" ^ 

Though each case had to be considered individually, for most 
disturbed children behavior and social goals should take precedence 
over academic ones, for it is in these areas that we find many of their 
handicaps to learning. Thus in behavior areas the tutor hoped for 
more acceptance of himself and gradual acceptance of others as trust- 
worthy ?.dults, for less frequent loss of control, perhaps less need for 
motoric expression. Evidence of less blame of others for problems of 
his own making, of more tolerance of mistakes and failures, less acting 
out and anger expressed in aestruction of his own belongings of those 
of others, were all signs of progress. The tutor also looked for gradual 
use of verbal release of feelings rather than inappropriate actions, less 
need to provoke rejection and fewer responses that the boy felt he -jns 
stupid, or crazy or bad. 

We hoped to see gradual improvement throughout tutoring m 
areas, but when some academic work was accepted, the tutor 
did not immediately expect gains in achievement. Rather he sought 
evidence of longer attention span for school related tasks, more curi- 
osity and motivation to leam in any area, increased acceptance of a 
direct teaching rather than incidental learning, movement from more 
concrete materials of learning to more verbal and abstract approaches 
in deaUng with concepts. He expected improved ability to finish and 
judge his own work, to recognize his mistakes and correct them. Any 
gains during tutoring should be assessed in the light of a student's pre- 
vious academic record. 

The family's attitudes and expectations regarding learning were 
also part of the goals that could be set, for this affecte J the child's 
response m various ways. If only mother ever read a book or was In- 
terested in school, if father scorned school type skills, preferring phys- 
ical ones, learning could appear to be feminine, and the boy might 
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fKist It for that reason. If the parents considered the boy the problem 
of the family, or the 'slow one" the child frequently had a hard time 
disavowing this reputation. Or if the parents exerted a great deal of 
pressure for the child to succeed in school tasks, he could show his 
resistance by refusing to learn. 

Thus it is apparent that neither school grades nor achievement 
Tu ^\'=°"S'5^e"tly/PP'-cpriate indicators of progress for many dis- 
•turbed-chfldren. Grades are especially inappropriate for antisodal boys 
who are intolerant of the restrictions of the school setting, and any real 
unproyement m job performance, or everyday praaical judgment, or 
cunosity w-.a .eldom show up in academic areas. 

Finally the tutor had to deal with the challenge of recogniang 
and accepting his own feelings about his interactions with these boys 
. borne disturbed children responded more readily than antisodal boys 
te a relationship with an understanding adult and make more obvious 
gains Jor such a relationship meets many of their basic needs. But ag- 
gressive acting out boys usually continue to test all limits for a time, 
and their responses are erratic and unpredictable. Just when the ses- 
sions appear to be going well, they may suddenly begin to miss them 
and may firmly state that they arc not coming back. Although the 
tutor may rationalize that this is to be expected, his own feelings of 
trustration or anger or disappointment are often sensed by the child, 
even though the tutor feels that he has continued to be warm and ac- 
cepting. At times, it may be more appropriate to express the frustra- 
tion. 

Tutors who have been teachers also find that they do have some 
need to sec evidence of school achievement, often long before the child 
has such a need. Tests which show little improvement or even regres- 
sion are not reassuring to the tutor s sense of adequacy. But if he re- 
sponds with feelings of despair and pessimism, the child often notes 
this and responds m the same way or withdraws for a time, for these 
children arc unusually sensitive to adult's feelings. What is needed 

But there arc some gratifications, even though they may not ap- 
pear for a time. The child's sudden acceptance and enjoyment of a 
learning situation, or unusual concentration on a difficult task that you 
expected to last only a few minutes, or even an unexpected compli' 
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ment, when you have had to admit to a foolish error, *1 wish my 
other teachers were h"kc you!" 



Hirschberg^ has emphasized that an educational experience has 
great ego-building potentiality, for it is oriented to reality; it offers 
opportunities for developing skill and n mastery which enable the child 
to construct a more adequate self image and develop self esteem; a 
tutor who has insight into his own needs as well as those of the child 
can offer the child needed security, as well as help him gain greacer 
capacity to adapt to life i^ress. This helps to confirm hopes and ex- 
pectatfons that a good tutoring experience can play a major role in the 
total treatment of a disturbed child. 
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VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH TV FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND ADULT STUDENTS 



James L Brown 
University of Minnesota 

Within the last decade vocabulary has burgeoned into spedal 
prominence. The dose relationship between vocabulary and academic 
success has become more obvious. For example, take the significant 
research by Holmes and Singer^ into those factors contributing most 
to readuig speed and power; out of the 54 variables analyzed, vocab- 
uJaty jn context and visual verbal meaning were discovered to be the 
most important of all. As further evidence of the growing concern 
over vocabulary, note the recent extensive study initiated by the Na^ 
tional Council of Teachers of English.* Note also the recent appear^ 
ancc of the most complete and ambitious visuallyoriented program' 
yet devised for teaching vocabulary. Designed for grades 7 through 
13, it uses 19 color films and related exercise materials. 

When a growing interest in vocabulary is paralleled by a grow 
ing awareness of the promise of educational television, new e.tplora' 
tions are certainly in order. Video tape recorders are even now begin- 
ning to take their rightful place in the classroom as teaching aids with 
almost unlimited potential. 

Within this setting, it seemed appropriate to start such explora- 
tions by devising, taping, and televising a short course for the teach- 
ing of vocabulary. In final form the course consists of ten half-hour 
programs plus a half'hour preview— a total of five and a half hours 
of TV instruction. 

Course Structure 

The course is built around 'The Fourteen Words That Make 
All the Difference***— short cuts to over 14,000 words of desk die 
tionary size or an estimated 100,000 from the big unabridged diction- 
ary. To capitalize as fully as possible on special vi^^iializing techniques 
the course is built around five programmed units, five tachistoscopic 
units,^ and a visual'b'netic aid for sharpening awareness of word parts. 

Since vocabulary development, broadly speaking, is much more 
than adding new words to one*s vocabulary, ten imperatives are pre 
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posed, to focus attention more sharply on problems of using words 
witli maximum effectiveness. As an integral part of the course there 
is a combination text and studyguide* plus the colorcoded word' 
power cardsJ 

Furthermore, the course was structured around the hypothesis 
that it is possible to teach much by proper treatment of h'ttle— to learn 
much about prefix and root elements in general through a specially 
structured study of a select few. For example, one can learn by rote 
to spell each of the some 4,000 words .".ivolving the doubling of a 
final consonant or, as an alternative, study twenty prototypes in such 
a way as to accomplioh the same end. 

Test Instrument 

To check the effectiveness of this course, a refined version of an 
earber four-part test* was developed for pre- and post-testing. This 
provided an in-depth evaluation for some of the course objectives. 

One part of the test checked the students' rote knowledge of pre- 
fix and root meanings, a necessary step in any word analysis involving 
these and like elements. The second part of the test is a reminder that 
they must be able to identify the prefix or root correctly in a word 
before they can put their knowledge to use They may notice such 
words as affect, accede, and never identify the prefix ad- in each one, 
because of the possible variant forms. Or they may look at the word 
preconceived and see only the prefix pre- and not the form of com- 
which immediately follows. Obviously it is nut enough just to know 
meanings. 

Furthermore, test results indicate that knowledge of prefix and 
root meanings, as well as abih'ty to identify such elements in words, 
does not necessanly mean a concomitant abih'ty to apply that knowl- 
edge effectively in arriving closer to word meanings. For that reason, 
the third part of the test measured the abih'ty to apply knowledge of 
prefix androot meaning and form in arriving at or nearer to word 
meaning. The fourth and last part of the test is designed to evaluate 
the ability of the students to move beyond the elements studied to 
strange or even imaginary elements and to make generah'zations about 
them that would indicate measurably improved abih'ty in dealing with 
aU prefix and root elements. 

• ^^"'al check even further removed from normal experience 
with words, an apph'cation test over French words was used. Here stu- 
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dents must, depend almost entirely on knowledge of prefix and root 
elements. Since French is a Rr...dnce language, as Latin, they can ap- 
preaate much more clearly how widely apphcable their newlyacquired 
knowledge is. The French words were sufficiently strange that one 
college student with three years o. .ollege French, said there was not 
a single word she knew from her co»--se work in French. 

Course Evaluation 
How effective is a five and a half hour TV course on vocabulary? 
That was the next question to be answered. Results could be obtained 
from high school or college students, but they would be taking a va- 
riety of different courses and be introduced to a variety of technical 
vocabularies. The results from the TV course might reflect too strong- 
ly these other elements. The problem was to get as pure a measure as 
possible of vocabulary gains. 

Research indicates that when a person leaves school and takes a 
|ob, his vocabulary tends to change very Uttle from that time on. 
-Beccuse they fell into that category, an attempt was made to interest 
a group of business men. They would seem to be subject to fewer 
strong stimulating and diverse currents affecting vocabulary than the 
average high school or college student. Investors Diversified Services 
was approached and expressed interest in cooperating in a study de- 
signed to evaluate the effectiveness of the word'power course 

Arrangements were made to have the viewing of the eleven-week 
course done on company time, a half-hour per week, two TV sets 
being provided in a room suited to the thirty some registrants. Before 
the series began, each registrant was given a pre-test and twenty 
minute orientation to the vocabulary course together with an explana- 
tion of the e.xperimental set-up. Each class member was asked to keep 
his identity unknown, signing by code insead of by name. Each was 
sked tc keep an accurate record 1) of the number of programs viewed, 
2) of the pages completed in the Programmed Vocabulary text, and 3) 
of the additional hours spent with the color-coded word-power cards. 
Twelve weeks later, after chc course had been completed, the men 
were given a post-test over the same four areas plus the French test, 
identifying themselve*; by the same code as before. Thirty-one of the 
thirtyfive enrollees took both the pre and post tests. Twenty-eight of 
the thirty-one provided the requested information. 

For the thirty-one who took both the pre- and post-test, raw score 
gains were as follows: Part I (Memorization) — 42.5 or 93.4 per cent 
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improvement. Part II (Identification) — 31.3 or 61.5 per cent improve^ 
ment. Part III (Application)— 26.2 or 64.1 per cent improvement, and 
Part IV (Generalization)— 28.0 or 65.7 per cent improvement. Total 
improvement for the four-part test was 128.0 or 71.4 per cent. 

Since most of the class members were college graduates and had 
an excellent vocabulary to begin with, results of this magnitude were 
unexpected. Even a ten to twenty per cent increment would have 
looked good. Twenty of the class members were between 26 and 35 
years of age, six between 36 and 45, and five between 46 and 55. With 
more than a third being 36 or older, the results were most gratifying. 

Analysis of variables 

Since the course itself is a composite of three elements — 1) the 
actual TV programs, eleven in all, 2) the combination studyguide and 
textbook, and 3) the word-power cards— an analysis was made to see 
more clearly the relationship between each variable and the results. 

Of the twentyeight registrants for whom complete data were 
available, twelve saw ten or eleven of the eleven halWiour programs 
and sixteen saw nine or fewer. The twelve who saw ten or eleven of 
the programs showed an average rawscore gain of 164.2, a 99 per cent 
g^, in the pre and post testing, total on the four tests. The sixteen 
who saw nine or fewer gained 102.8 raw-score points on the average 
or 57.7 per cent gain on the total. Apparently the programs themselves 
were making an observable difference in the amount of progress 
shown. 

All 128 pages of the programmed vocabulary text were to have 
been completed outside of class during the eleven weeks of the TV 
course. Exactly half (Group A) completed all or almost all of the 
toct— 114 to 128 pages, an average of 126 pages. The other half 
(Group B) completed ^rom 20 to 101 pages or an average of 48 pages, 
less than half the number completed by the other half. The following 
table indicates the resulting differences. 

Text Coverage and Average Gains 

'^^^ Average..Gains ^ 

Group A (14) Group B (14) . 

^ (114 to 128 pages) (20 to 101 pages) 

Jart I 47^9 or 97.4^ 37.9 or 87 1% 

Part II 40.0 or 77.8% 22.8 or 44.5% . 
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pJI^TV 30.7 or 70.6% 20.7 or 50.4% 

P^IV 45.0 or 87.1% 14.2 or 31.6% 

Total 163.6 or 39 2% 95 7 ^j. 52.9% 

The importance of the programmed text is further emphasized 
fL u ^ '■''T'^ P'"°J"' J- Sterling Morton High School, 
fpvf K /fT"" "Perimental group used the programmed 
rS:^l^f °^ ^ ^ y'"" "peridental and control groups were 

menSl i J?! ^ain was only 3. 3 5: the expend 

mental 14.04, a statistically significant difference. 

u.i,y7i,l^°'i^°^"f^'i "^"^r^ extensively used, 22 of the 28 
using them an hour or less during the eleven weeks of the course. Only 

^Ln'r u °f six for ten hours- 

almost an hour a week. The twenty-two who used them a., hour or 
fes improved on the total test an average of 113 raw-score points and 
ranged from the one student who scored lower on the post test by 40 
. points to one gaining 220 points. The six who used the cards for two 

from 90 to 270 points, the later being the student who used the cards 
ror ten hours. 

II- '^'^T ProJ'feration of words in our language is ap- 

E tl^Q ../ L • •'°h'?.«'"'s dictionary contained only 58,000 entries. 
Dy 1828 Webster s dictionary contained 70,000 entries. Today the 
new unabndged dictionaries contain over 600,000 entries, meaning 
that our Engbsh vocabulary has increased almost tenfold in a hun 
dred and thirty years. » Fortunately for word-users, a large proportion 

nrefiv "nn^ "^"^i «• "^"^ ^E^^ulary are built -ith old, familiar 
pretix, root, and suffix elements. Furthermore, by developing a sharper 
awareness of certain basic principles, useful generahzations can be 

aT^elit wth ^^^""^^^^ -'^^ --'^ 

Judging from the data collected on Investor's Diversified Service 
personnel, even a short course such as this one ha-s excellent potential 
It should provide a useful supplcmenc to regular English courses as 
well as to reading improvement courses at the high school, college or 
adult levels. ^ ' 
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DEMONSTRATION: TEACHING COMPREHENSION TO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Elmer L. Smith 
Mortoiv College 

The term "demonstration" in the title has tKis sense: not a formal 
researchpaper but a presentation of a fairly specific method of pro- 
cedure. There was no intention bringing in a group of students and, 
m tront ot an audience, instruccmg ti.em. I once saw something similar 
to this done, and, as Dr. bhnson remarked, ^^t was not that it was 
poorly done but the marvel that it >^ as done at all." I wish, also to 
emphasize the specific. I have noticed over the years that not too 
many speakers care to descend to specifics. I hav ..esitated in the past 
myself; I believe this comes from fear that I would be found out using 
outmoded or even condemned methods. I am too old now to be so 
attected, so I intend to be specific, 

^yhat I have to say comes from my experience in teaching stu- 
aents m college who need to have their reading improved so that they 
can meet their academic responsibilities. In the past I have dealt con- 
siaerably with secondary students, but now I am solely concerned 
witn those attending a suburban junior college irt a large metropoUtan 
area. However, few are disadvantaged economically and none racially. , 

Reading improvement instruction takes a variety of forms. Some 
instructors work with individuals and some with groups. Of the latter, 
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some conduct a college reading course almost solely by lecture. Possi- 
bly they do not think they are doing so because they devote time to 
discussion which is generally recitation and because they have visiting 
speakers. Other instructors take an opposite view and have the stu' 
dents spend their time in the.reading room practicing various reading 
skills with specially constructed materials either from one source or a 
variety of sources. I have always favored the latter position: more em- 
phasis on practice and from a variety of sources. Of course, we know 
that real improvement comes only outside of the reading room where 
the student applies what he learns in what we might call the natural 
environment. 

The theory of reading I have used is based on recogm'tion of the 
main idea. Reading comprehension is a cognitive or information-pro' 
cessing system. Basically it is an ongoing additive process stimulated 
by a lineally produced string of symbols. The reader adds these into 
words, phrases, and clause-scntence meanings. These, in turn, are com- 
bined and sometimes rccombined and a conclusion drawn as to first 
the subject of the longer communication and then the main idea— the 
subject plus what is said particularly about the subject. Word recogni- 
tion, a certain speed, the relationship of recognized details are implied 
in this process. 

Skills and Abilities 

From the above theory of reading process the following skills and 
abilities have been evolved: I) Icft'right ongoing pace with few re- 
gressions, 2) recognizing and analyzing unknown" words, 3) recogniz- 
ing details and their relationships, 4) finding the subject and then the 
main idea, 5) skimming for main points, and 6) scanning to find par- 
ticular answers to specific questions. 

Teaching Procedures 

Help in improving reading is offered to the students at Morton 
College in groups of about 15 students: usually there are six such 
groups each semester. I should not say "o/fcred" for entering freshmen 
who fall below the 25th percentile on the verbal section of the ACT 
Test are placed in one of the reading groups. However, the course is 
open to any student who wishes to improv: his reading so that most 
groups will have some volunteer students who will be above average 
readers and who are often sophomores. Also, a number of students 
repeat the course if they ask to do so. 
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Basic to our procedures is the multi-matcrial approach, using as 
extensively as possible materials which arc multi'level. This allows 
me to be fairly uniform in my procedures with different levels of abili' 
ties. Since the emphasis in teaching is on comprehension, I use for 
initial diagnosis tests which give information on comprehension ability: 
the Davis Reading Test, giving scores on comprehension and rate of 
comprehension, and the Reading for Understanding Placement Test, 
giving information on those comprehension skills which appear to be 
mpst closely associated with getting the main idea. I also use the Cali' 
fomia Phonics Test, which gives me information for use with the 
pooer readers. From these tests I have a good idea where each student 
can best begin with the least expectation of frustration. 

The groups meet twice a week for approximately 16 weeks, not 
much time for all of the improvem'""»t we might hope for. Short as it 
is, however, I usually find time for the seven teaching units I have 
organized. These units arc not as rigidly organized, though, as my 
description may seem to indicate, for I can find opportunity for indi' 
•Vidual help all along the way. 

The materials used for the beginning unit are the Controlled 
Reader with the film-strips and workbooks which accompany this pro' 
jector. This instrument moves a projected reading selection, a line at 
a tim'^ at a pre'set rate; each line is exposed part at a time from left to 
right. 

At the beginning of the class I lecture the students on the nature 
of the reading process supplementing the lecture with dittoed ma- 
terial and with the illustrations of eye-movempr*- films in the Con- 
trolled Reader workbook. Then I present the first unit in the lowest 
level workbook and film; I set the projector at its lowest rate, intend- 
ing to emphasize the left to right movement rather than any speed. 

The Controlled Reader workbooks also contain material for 
teaching skimming and contextual analysis, two more of the skills and 
abilities to be taught. A certain number of the units have their reading 
selections especially marked for skimming and each unit has a study 
section featuring words taken from the reading selection and used in 
sentences or paragraphs with a full enough context to facilitate work- 
ing out the meaning. 

By using these described materials, I manage to introduce and 
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provide practice for several of the skills and abilities I wish to teach. 
It might be thought a disadvantage to have these sblls and abilities 
grouped so closely together at the beginning, but actually I believe 
It is an advantage. I can thus show the inivjrrelationships in this reading 
process: skimming, is an on-going; activity emphasising the location of 
mam ideas at a fair rate. I take the opportunity tc discuss the nature 
ot the general organiiation of expository writing with its usual em- 
phasis on presenting general statements of main points at the begin- 
ning and end of a reading selection and at the beginnings of p.-agraphs. 
(^ntextual analysis also emphasizes a combinina and organizing of 
Ideas m a search for a word meaning. Aside from^his work, the class 
receives no vocabulary building practice as such although students are 
encouraged to work on learning words on their own. 

The very poor readers, and there are always some, do not work 
on these Conrtolled Reader materials. Instead they work on phonetic 
analysis with materials I have collected and with exercises selected 
from the SRA Reading Laboratories. However, they do receive the 
initial presentation. 

I follow up the Controlled Reader exercises with skimming ex- 
ercises in various workbooks. The students arc asked to emph^ize 
those sections of the article likely to maintain main idea statements, al- 
though I have .lot worked out a method whereby I can be sure thev 
do so. ' 

The work with the Controlled Reader and the supplementary 
exercises take up every other period, or one period a week, for the first 
halt ot the course. It is continued after that, but not so regularly. In 
th& other period in the week I begin with exercises on gettinf^ the 
main idea, using graded workbooks. 

These exercises are supplemented by work with the SRA Read- 
ing for Understanding cards which emphasize the ability to draw a 
conclusion about the main idea of a paragraph. This materia! is also 
graded so tnat all students can work at their own levels. Later the bet- 
ter readers use the collection of materials in the Advanced Reading 
Skills series published by SRA, wnich offers practice in all of the above 
skills but which has more difficult selections and places a much heavier 
stress on rate. 

As soon as the students have been introduced to and practiced 
the skills .->nd abilities emphasized, I ha\ e them work on what might be 
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called a special unit, reading and mastering a textbook chapter usine 
a modified SQ3R. ^ 

• ol" ^^^'^ students practice this system on textbook excerpts 
m Christ's Study Reading College Textbooks. Finally, the students 
are assigned to try the system in one of their classes. 

In the final part of the class the students practice scanning or 
r^dmg 10 answer specific questions. For this practice they use the 
v-RA Rate Builders. These are, again, graded materials so that the 
student can begin at his own level. The student skims the short read- 
ing selection and then goes to the qi-estions, using the key words 
m the question to locate its answer in the text. liter they shift to 
longer reading selections but still with the emphasis on answering 
questions. ° 

Tu M°f Ti"^-"^'«^.T'"'^ °" contextual analysis finishes the course, 
ihe bRA Power Builders have good exercises on contextual analysis, 
using longer reading selections. At this time the students also work 
out the comprehension exercise which is a part of each Power Build- 
er unit. The good readers practice with reading pacere, using the long 
tSal"^ ' provided with the Advanced Reading Sku'Is ma- 

Evaluation is made by administering follow-up forms of the Davis 
Reading Test and the Reading for Understanding Placement Test. The 
results have shov/n satisfactory improvement for the majority of stu- 
dents. Many students have said they have benefited from the course, 
and a number every semester ask to repeat it. 

What I have tried to do in the reading improvement groups j> 
provide time for practice for a fairly limited number of skills and abili- 
ties with enough informative talks so that the students could under- 
stand these skills and abilities and their place in the reading process. 
1 have tried to provide specific materials for practice by selecting from 
a variety of materials those parts which seemed best suited to that 
purpose. 

In all my years of teaching I have tried to understand and have a 
reason for what I have decided to teach. I will not be so bold as to- 
claim that I have succeeded. P :t I have tried. 
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PREPARATION OF READING TEACHERS 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Leiand R. Cooper 
Appalach'MH State University 

One of the first things to be considered in discussing preparation 
of a special kind of teacher for the two-year college is the institution 
Itself. What is there about the two-year college that makes it different 
from the secondary school? From the foupyear colleges and universi- 
ties? We hear voices often and forcefully expressing the idea that the 
jumor college is a unique institution, that comparisons with secondary 
schools or foupyear colleges are not necessarily appropriate. What we 
sometimes forget is that the two-year colleges occasionally differ from 
each other about as much as they differ from the other types, with 
r^rd to admissions practices, to goals and purposes, to programs 
offered, and to patterns of organization. 

The widest differences would probably be found between the 
private and the public. It would seem that the private two^ear col- 
leges can be characterized as being more traditional in their approach, 
usually concentrating on liberal arts and transfer programs. They 
usually have some kind of academic admissions requirements. The pub- 
lic tr^'o-year colleges, popularly called community colleges, now out- 
number the private by more than two to one, and new ones arc being 
established at the rate of better than one a week. 

There are certainly many areas of common concern in the pubhc 
and private two-year colleges; however, because of the rapid increase 
in the number of public institutions, the increase in their student popu- 
lations, and the number of new teachers that they are requiring, it 
would be well to take a look at what they are trying to do and the 
students to whom they arc trying to do it. 

In the public two-year colleges throughout the United States the 
preyaih'ng philosophy accepts the following ideas: (1) the open-door 
policy. Usually this means that all are admitted who are high school 
graduates or who are 18 years of age or older, (2) provision for cur- 
ricula offerings sufficient in number and broad cnourh in scope to as- 
sure each student some ccj^rcc of success in his college experience, (3) 
provision for a guidance program of the kind to assure that each stu- 
dent will find the program best suited to his own interests, needs, and 
abilities, (4) provision for excellent teaching in all areas for all stu- 
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dents, (5) realistic standards for student achievement which are con' 
sonant with the goals which he has set for himself. To achieve the 
success mentioned above, individual effort is required. As one reading 
teacher in a community college has put it, he cannot expect to get on 
a conveyor bek at one end of a program and glide gracefully through 
to the other end where a diploma or certificate awaits him. 

The philosophy upon which the community college is based has 
led to the wide acce^ vance of a set of goals and purposes for this pap 
ticular institution which can be stated as follows: (1) post'secondary 
vocational and technical education, (2) general education for all stu' 
dents (3) college parallel or transfer, (4) counschng and guidance, 
(5) continuing education, and (6) community services.^ 

Various studies nave established that if age or graduation from 
high school or both are used as criteria for admission to the * open' 
door college," ability as measured by standardized tests is h'kely to 
range from the highest to lowest on national norms, with transfer stu' 
dents'usually scoring higher than those in vocational programs.^ Where 
the fouT'year institutions typically employ standardil^ed tests and high 
school grades to select students of higher academic potential, the com' 
munity colleges enroll students who more closely represent a cross' 
section of the population in measured abih'ty.^ Therefore, when na' 
tional college test norms are used 4? percent of the students in an open' 
door community college can be expected to fall within the lower one' 
fourth of the total population, and approximately one^fifth of the 
community college students will be among the lowest one^tenth of the 
national group.'* The nationwide study by Doroihy Knoell and Leland 
Medsker pointed out that a feeling of not being prepared to do college 
work was a factor of importance in the decision of about one'third 
of the transfer students to attend a junior rather than a fouryear 
college,^ With regard to academic abih'ty, the Project Talent studies, 
involving around 400,000 students, a five percent national sample 
found that "On every one of 14 measures of abih'ty — ranging from 
reading comprehension, mathematics abih'ty, and biology to vocabu' 
lary information, creativity, and abstract reasoning — the junior college 
group fell between foupyear, and non^college groups. They appeared 
somewhat more academically able than students who did not go to 
college but distinctly less able than the fotiryear college gro^P-''* In 
the open-door collej^es we are accustomed to finding the widest po^i' 
ble range of reading abiUty and interest. In my own experience in 
teaching in a junior college, I have observed a number of students in 
college transfer programs whose reading abiUty was rated at less than 
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sixth grade level and I have seen those who were rated well into the 
coUege level; whose interest and enthusiasm ranged from those who 
had never read even one book to one young man who, after seeing 
t^melot, set out to read everything ever written about King Arthur, 
ithink succeeded, at least from Malory's Mortc D'Arthur to 
White s The Once ani Future King. In addition, many community 
colleges have assumed the responsibiUty for adult basic education, 
which means that some of the college students cannot read at all. 

Recognizing the scardty of reliable information about reading 
programs in two-year colleges, the Reading Department at Appa- 
lachian, heaaed by Uberto Price, sent a questionnaire to all the two- 
year coUeges listed in the most recent Junior College Directory pub- 
hshed by the American Assodation of Junior CoUeges. There was no 
toUow-up effort to get a higher response but 546 institutions returned 
toe questionnaires within the two months aUowed, up to last week. 
borne chose not to answer some of the 27 questions included, and there 
IS no vray to tell why they answered one and not another. However, I 
would like to share with you the results of this study, at least as they 
relate to the preparation of reading teachers for two-year colleges. 

Of 365 responses to a question regarding structure, U said tJiat 
reading was taught in separate courses, 160 said it was taught as one 
ot the communications skills in Engbsh or related courses, while 22 
said reading was offered as part of a special program such as develop- 
mental, directed, or guided studies. One hundred and fourteen of 335, 
not quite one third, had part of their program designed spedfically for 
the adult population (over 25 years of age). One hundred and eleven, 
exactly one-third of the 333 answering, raid they were involved with 
reading as a part of basic adult education (defined as eighth grade 
level and below). By far the largest number of schools. 327, indicated 
that ti>ey had only one person teaching reading in their schools; 76 
had two reading teachers and 35 had four; few had more than four. 
Twenty-eight different test instruments were being used for initial 
u^^AT^ °f students in the reading programs, the most popular being 
the ACT and the Nelson-Denny. It is interesting to note that 21 of 
the respondents admitted to using guess work as a method of selection. 

Of special interest to us are the responses to the open-ended ques- 
tion, ' What do you think the preparation of teachers of junior college 
reading should include?" At the head of the Ust was a practicum or 
internship experience. In descending order in number of tim'.s men' 
tioned were "famib'arity with testing devices," "knowledge of how to 
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detect weaknesses," "emphasis on reading improvement in adults," 
experience," "linguistics or language sblls," and "knowledge of skills 
in reading." 

We should pause here to note that there are. many ways to pre' 
pare teachers of reading for junior colleges other than in the teacher 
preparation institutions. Among these are in-service institute.?, con- 
sortia, and teacher e.\change arrangements. Some of these have not 
only provided much-needed background for teachers of reading, but 
have stimulated innovations with particular relevance to the com- 
munity and junior colleges. Nevertheless, it would seem that two-year 
colleges stiU look to the four-year colleges and univereihes to prepare 
most of the readmg teachers they now need and will be needing. 

If our programs are going to be reasonably successful, and if they 
are to operate efficiently in terms of time and money, then we must 
give some thought to the selection and recruitment of reading tcach- 
CTs. It would be far better for the candidate and for the institution if 
those showmg most promise are identified and encouraged, while those 
ot questionable motivation or doubtful promise arc guided into areas 
where success is more likely. 

As I have thought about the preparation of teachers; and es- 
pecially about the teachers who require a unique competency, such 
as in readmg I have continued to come back to the same question. 
What are the essential differences between the successful teachers 
and the less successful ones?" The answer always seems to come out 
about the same. That answer might be phrased this way: What a per- 
son IS makes more difference than what his background is. The kind 
ot person he is, what he thinks of himself and his role in education, 
what he thinks students are like, what things he thinks are important 
in teaching. What hv does will depend to a great extent on the kind 
ot person he sees himself to be. 

Junior college teachers of reading should be volunteers in that 
they respond to the challenge of teaching reading with willingness and 
enthusiasm. The successful teachers are flexible and innovative— will- 
ing to explore, experiment, create, to share their ideas with others 
and to benefit from the ideas that others have to offer. They will make 
mistakes; they will find some good ideas not feasible in certain situa' 
nons. But they must be always willing to try. 
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It should come as no surprise to any of us that the most success^ 
ful teachers are often the most experienced teachers. The person who 
has had experience with different age levels, different maturity levels, 
different ability levels, ha§ already discovered methods, techniques, 
and materials that woik for him. Yet the individual just getting a mas^ 
ter's degree is quite often both young and inexperienced. I would 
therefore put some kind of internship or practicum experience at the 
top of the list of requirements for reading teachers. If the individual 
is planning to teach in a tv^^o^year college, then the internship should 
be arranged for the kind of institution in which he is mos;, interested, 
that is, a public community college or a private junior college. 

Teaching of any kind is a highly personal business, and it would 
seem that teaching of reading is as personal as any. The teacher of 
reading will need to get personally and deeply involved with the wor!d 
of ideas and so will his students. I would not like to leave the impres' 
sion that any student, and especially the educationally disadvantaged 
student can gain anything substantial from his schooling without his 
having found in the facts he learns and the skills he acquires a personal 
meaning for him. Unless the teacher is able to help the student to find 
this persoail meaning at the school, then the student would probably 
be able to find more true learning at the coffee shop or the local tavern, 
where ideas are certainly exchanged. 

This means that the most important skill that a teacher or would' 
be teacher ean acquire is the unique ability to see things through the 
other pcrson*s eyes. The teacher may he able to establish the most 
beautiful i:t of goals and objectives for his teaching trver conceived. 
But unless he is able to discern something of the student's individual 
and highly personal goals and include them as a part of his own, then 
he cannot expect any significant change in behavior. 

Up to now I have not mentioned cour<e requirements. The reason 
for this is that there arc probably several different ways in which the 
desired objectives can be achie\ed. In helping the teacher to attain 
and develop the kinds of attitudes :hat will be of most benefit to him 
as he scr\'es as a manager of learning activities, we can anJ should offer 
courses in psychology. At least one course from the perceptual point 
of view should be especially useful. His whole program will need to be 
planned in such a way that over a period of time he comes to see 
people in ways that researches at the University of Florida indicate 
distinguish the good teachers from the poor ones. Findings from the 
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several studies can he summarized as follows: The good teacher has an 
internal rather than an external frame of rcferonee: he is more con' 
cerned with people than with things; more concerned with meanings 
than with facts, more interested in the immediate feelings, bebefs, and 
understandings of people than with the present or past forces exerted 
upon them; he perceives others as being able rather than jnable, 
friendly rather than unfriendly, worthy rathe* than unworthy, intern^ 
ally rather than externally motivated, dependable rather than undc 
pendable, and helpful rather than hindering."^ 

As an English teacher, I admit to a bias in favor of teaching read' 
ing as one of the communication skills. There is some evidence to indi' 
cate that the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and bstening are part 
of a whole and should be taught as a unity. As I say this I reali2;e that 
they will and probably should be separated at times for teaching ef 
fectivcness. Of these four, there is little doubt that reading is of critical 
impo-tance to all students at all levels. It may be the key to success or 
outright failure of the lowperforming community college student. 
Therefore, I suggest that the best we can do in a preparation program 
is provide teachers who are themselves good readers, who nave ac^ 
quired the skills necessary for the teaching of reading, who under 
stand the nature of the reading process, who have a knowledge of the 
methods, techniques and materials available to them, who have con- 
siderable skill in writing (he may have to write his own materials ap' 
nropriate for a given locale), who has a knov;ledge of the social and 
economic forces that impinge on the community college and the stU' 
dents, h!s customers, who understands something of the principles of 
guidance and his role in the guidance function, who has knowledge of 
the use and interpretation of te^ts. 

In closing I should h'ke to state again something we have all heara 
so often, something which we probably all oeb'eve. No matter what 
kind of program we have for two-year college reading teachers, it is 
only the beginnmg; the student should accept ic as that. After he has 
developed some skills necessary to the teaching of reading, has ab' 
sorbed some of the principles related to the process, and has improved 
his own background in general education, then he is ready to go out 
and learn to teach in a community or a junior college. He will have to 
select the methods and materials appropriate to his own personalitj'^ 
and to the particular group of students he will be working with. And 
u^^L ^"^^ indke the final decision about the degree to 

which hr is succeeding or failing. 
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WHO ASSESSES READING PROGRESS — 
TESTS, TEACHERS, OR STUDENTS? 



Roderick A. Ironside 
Educational Testing Service 



We hear a great deal these days about student involvement in 
decisions about curriculum, faculty, rules, evaluation, and so on And 
without getting enmeshed in the political and social broil attending 
current demands, I would like to suggest one small comer of the aca- 
demic world where I believe students can and should be involved— 
in the assessment of status and progress in reading, their reading. In 
this context reading is defined in the broadest sense: the perceptual 
cognitive, affective, and practical aspects of reading. The emphasis.* 
however IS on the cognitive and practical, since these are the most 
easily and most often measured attributes. 

Ai it is, tests and teachers are charged with the greatest share 
ot the assessment job, the gathering of data; and standardized test re- 
sults, along with teacher reports, also provide the primary base for 
evaluation . . the making of judgments about the quality of per- 
tormance and the meaning of various findings. There are some good 
reason.s for this state of affairs, and there are some distinct disadvan- 
t-ges. 

First, a look at tests. We are all familiar with the many ?rticles 
and speeches which in recent years have inveighed against the un- 
critical use of standardized tests. Those arguments are as reasonable as 
they are numerous, and reflect the concern of many teachers and ad- 
ministrators involved in reading programs. The iV,ue, to be sure, is not 
Whether there should be tests or testing; noi is it a matter of which 
tests to use. The issue is the extent to which tests help us to arrive at 
judgments and make decisions. And this leads to the question: what 
do we want to make judgments and decisions about? 

The tests which most of us use in determining status and progress 
in reading were developed for predictive, screening, and comparative 
purposes. The revised Nelson-Denny and the College Board's SAT 
Hp Sooa examples of instruments devised to predict academic success, 
ihey are also em.ployed in academic screening, just as achievement tests 



hice the Cabfomia and Stanford are often used in scleafng candidates 
tor reading programs. And most all the commonly-administered tests 
serve the comparative function by providing norms and by yielding 
scores useful in experimental comparisons across both groups and 
treatments. These tests generally are reliable and vah'd, as well as brief 
and standardized. And they have utility in survey status studies of 
large groups, m academic prediction, and in experimental comparisons 
as well as evaluation programs. 

But, these tests provide only a quick and partial look into the 
total domain of skills and uses of reading. If the only yield is a single 
figure or score, then what have we learned? xhat a student places at 
the 43rd percentile or improves from grade level 11 0 to 12 7 tells 
us virtudly nothing about his actual reading performance, even on the 
test! Unfortunately, such figures cannot be translated into meaningful 
behaviorai descnptions. Even more unfortunate, the figures do not 
represent such descriptions in the first place, since only a few namable 
. reading skills ^e sampled and the figures refer to comparative stand- 
ing in terms of items correct. 

It appears, then, that the instruments which provide a basis for 
prediction, screening, and comparison, do not fulfill a fourth and 
necessary job. They do not answer such questions about performance 
as: What can students do, and how well? Skimmin' effectively? How 
is he doing at studying chapters? Does she know and use context clues' 
What about drawing conclusions and using reference sources? It is not 
enough, from the instructional point of view, to say merely that stu- 
dents do or do not "read weii." 

II e^^^^ !! illustration. Rate flexibility is a useful goal for 
all ot us, and many students try for various rates (under pressure, any- 
way). The survey tests tell us nothing about rate flexibility; and even 
the published instruments focusing on variable rates reveal only that 
students vary their reading rates as directed or suggested. We are left 
still wondering about actual rate vr.riation, its extent, under what con- 
ditions, with what degree of "voluntaty" intent, and related to what 
purposes. The question was raised earlier, what do we want to make 
judgments and decisions about in our reading programs? Certainly we 
need to decide whom to serve, for how long, whether to continue or 
revise a course, how a program relates to improved grades, and so on. 
And standardized survey tests are a definite aid at such times. They are 
not so valuable, however, when it comes to instructional applications 
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after assessment has been completed. Additional information is re- 
quired about actual daybyday reading and studying. 



Thus teachers, too, are charged with assessing status and progress 
in reading. They use rating scales. They make planned observations 
and keep records of reading activity. They determine ^'general success" 
with given textbooks and assignments. And of course they often in^ 
terpret test scores. But in spite of the wisdom and experience which 
many possess, teachers generally do not have data at hand; they have 
impressions and recollections. And they are forced at times to make 
guesses as well as to rely on biases and hope. 

In addition, there are two other matters which tend to limit the 
effectiveness of assessment. First, there is a temptation to respond 
quickly or definitely to a single factor such as a score, an inddent, or 
an aspect of reading. We have all used a total test score at times as a 
basis for screening or evaluation decisions. And we have al! heard 
of instances where weak oral reading or slow reading rates, even in 
• .college, have been interpreted as clear signs of poor general reacKng 
ability. Second, there is a distinct tendency to asse^^ status and needs 
—and then conduct programs— in our terms, that is, the instructor's 
or administrator's terms. A quick look through the journals reveals 
how frequently this unfortunate attitude obtains, particularly in non- 
voluntary programs. Here is a sampling of statements from recent 
sources: 

students are made to realize that . . . 
the teacher has a variety of tests to choose from for diagnosing, 
there are many materials on the market which are interesting, 
the controlled reader device is used with all our subjects . . . 
the major objective of the prograin should be to . . . 

Don't get me wrong. I am speating here of tendencies and tempta- 
tions. And while they do exist, they are not characteristic of all in- 
structors or progiams, by any means. In fact, in the past few years 
we have heard about individualized college programs (at Maryland, 
^rnell, and Minnesota, for example) 'where students are not neces- 
sanly tested at all and where they choose their own instructional nack- 
^^and schedules. And that certainly puts the program jnto their 

^ u\^^ something similar in required as well as voluntary 
courses which have stated schedules and programs? Even more, can 
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we accept and use students' perceptions about their reading status? 
Can we learn from them something important about their goals? This 
may be the point at which some creative assessment can take place. 
\\ e can t be sure that students perceive the same goals that schools do: 
nor that a reading program's objectives include all the goals of our 
students. But we may be quite confident that students have goals and 
that we can discover them, cooperatively. Then we may be able to lead 
them to better" ones— goals more oriented to the future or to stu- 
dents needs or to academic and occupational reaUty. 

Students are pretty well trapped in schools and colleges— whether 
or not they've expressed their own objectives or are aware of che in- 
stitution s goals for them. Older people, conversely, often simply wiU 
not go to school" or join clubs and groups unless they first know and 
accept the objectives. We recognize that a person's adopting objectives, 
and understanding how to attain them, is a major aid in that attain- 
ment. And we know that there is even more motivational value if a 
person participates in goal-setting to begin with. 

I have a suspicion that students are in a better position than'we 
realize to spell out realistic objectives in reading and studying. They 
don t often do it, perhaps, but the capability is there. They also are in 
a good position to assess their own performance. They do not measure 
in terms of test results, though: rather, they use other criteria: assign- 
ments completed, enjoyment, satisfaction with achievement, interest, 
the development of efficient procedures— and possibly even grades! 
From this point of \'iew. we should realize that tests and teachers 
suffer from a sampling problem chat students don't have. That is. stu- 
dents by and large know the demands and sense whether or not they 
have been fulfilled. Tests, on the other hand, include only a few of 
the skills and purposes that students are aware of; and teachers .".ry 
often arc not cognizant of the full range of demands placed on students 
or the skills needed— especially when wc consider the requirements 
of various academic areas. 

If we accept the foregoing, then what can we do to capitalize on 
these notions in our programs and courses? There are several possibili- 



ties: 



I. We can involve students directly by specifying reasonable objectives 
with them. This is vital if we are then to assess jointly the achieve- 
ment of objectives and the level of student satisfaction in their terms. 
In particular cases, their goals may not fit ours, but does that really 
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matter? Simihrly, performance that is acceptable to students, for their 
purposes, may be different from what our expectations would suggest. 

2. We can set up a grid of Content and Skills as illustrated in the ac 
companying chart as a discussion base for establishing goals and as' 
sessing status and progress. Students would have a fairly complete sp^c 
trum of content and skills, but would not necessarily consider every 
cell in the matrix. In fact, some cells would likely be ignored, such as 
Uterature and using grapb'c aids, or technical material and critical re- 
action. As it is, there are probably too many entries in both dimen- 
sions and telescoping or reorganizing might be desirable. Regardless 
of wha; uie grid's entries are, however, we should include a number 
of comprehension apphcations, not just "comprehension.'' Students 
need to have available various handles related to problems, uses, and 
skills; and by the same token, teachers will be aided in setting up in- 
struction'l programs. Clearly, this sort of matrix presents much too 
complex an assessmer" job for tests or teachers to cany off easily. Stu- 
dents, however, assuming their motivation and effort, would be able 
to assess their status and progress in the several cells of particular con- 
cern to them. 

3. We can explore with students the domain of attitudes toward read- 
ing. This should be a rewarding venture for all concerned, but even 
more, it is important to the delineation of objectives. Unfortunate at- 
titudes cloud one's faith in the utility of reading; and they blind one 
to the beauty of the efficiency skills. We shoula discuss openlv vari- 
ous attitudes and values that affect reading behavior, such as 

whether and when to read every word, every sentence 
whether to try to remember all that's read 
what the authorreader relationship is and who serves whom 
the function of motivation, involvement, curiosity 
why and when the staring of purposes matters 
the importance of several "levels'' of language 
Disaissions on the genesis and imphcations of strongly held but re- 
stricting attitudes will aid in the development of a more poaitive ap- 
proach to reading. 

4. We can develop criterion tasks for the most common reading skills 
and uses. Skimming might be an example, or systematic chapiter study, 
ouch situational tasks can get at performances which reading tests do. 
not include, and at the same time can be jointly developed with stu-^ 
dents. An added benefit is that the content as well as the activities of 
the task can be reahstic, relevant to students' courses, and related to 
tneir goals. . ' 
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5. Regardless of the amount or kind of assessment employed we can 
provide feedback to students, quickly and in detail. They have every 
right to know where they stand and how they've progre^ed, in order 
to evaluate for themselves and then make meaningful decisions. 

6. Finally, we can study our objectives and match them against the in^ 
structional program itself and the assessment procedures we employ. 
This is a crucial step in any case, but cspedally so when we have sot 
dted students' perceptions and goals. We must be sure that we have 
built the program around those goals and have assessed status and 
progress in terms of those goals. 



In summary, tests and teachers do not, and cannot te expected 
to, measxire all that we need to know about status and progress. Still, 
^ it does not appear ' 'essary to devise entirely new instruments or as' 
sessment programs. Rather, we need a change in emphasis from pro' 
gram objectives* CO students' perceptions and goals for reading and 
studying. At the very least, they should have the opportunity to bene^ 
fit from the further motivation that comes from partidpating in goal' 
setting. At the most, their needs and goals should be the essential cle^ 
ments in the programs we offer and the means of assessment we pre 
vide. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SELF-REWARD FOR STUDY SKILLS 



David M. Wark 
University of Minnesota 



At the last meeting of this conference, I presented a paper on 
automated diagnosis.^ I described a validated system using tape-re- 
corded instructions and the necessary pencil and paper forms with 
which a college student could diagnose his own 'reading difficulties 
and embark on the appropriate individualized treatment. I suggested 
that the Automated Individualized Diagnosis system was about "as 
competent as a well-trained but nervous graduate student conducting 
his first few intake interviews/' Of course, a graduate student be- 
comes more effident and competent as .time goes by. However, the 
fact that we can train an inanimate system to do ?s good a job as a 
human counselor should not be dismissed disdainfully. In certain ad- 
ministrative situations, when there are not enough competent human 
beings around to handle the load, a machine system that mimicks 
bumcui behavior may be a very useful adjunct. The sensitive mix of 
technology and human concern may make both more effident. 

In this paper, I want to report on some quasi^automated tech- 
niques that have proven effective in increasing student's motivation 
to improve rate and study skills. I submit and will demonstrate that it 
is possible to increase the efficiency of a counselor manyfold by train- 
ing students to use these techniques. 

The Effects of Self-applied Reward and Punishment 

In the UmVersity of Minnesota Evem'ng Extension course in 
How'to-Study, students are taught to reward or punish themselves 
for effective or noneffective study behavior. These students range as 
broadly as do typical students in an extension division. Thus, in any 
given class, there may be n-year-old dropouts and 'rather elderl/' 
school teachers picking up credits for advancement or learning new 
techniques to use in the classroom. There will be a sprinkling of col- 
lege graduates getting skills refresher preparatoiy to going back to 
graduate school and lower management types in th^ skilled trades 
planm'ng to go on to college. In this rather varied context of student 
"^r^^J}^ abilities, the demands on the instructor-counselor are quite 
varied. One objective of the course is to teach the students to function 
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independently in analyzing their own study behavior and taking re^ 
sponsibility for changing it. 

Studenfs are taught initially to time themselves while reading a 
textbook. The behavior of interest is reading rate measured with a 
simple kitchen timer. This information, converted to a wonJs/minute 
graph serves as a base rate. Later in the course, the studP'^^s are given 
instructions in the technique of selfreward and self'punishment. They 
are requested as part of the course to apply these techniques to increase 
rate, study time, or strengthen a number of desirable study habits. The 
behavior's contingencies and payoffs are chosen by the students them' 
selves. The instructor functions merely as a consultant. Let us turn to 
case r<>ports of this procedure as a way of modifying study behavior.^ 

CASE #1. Margaret is a Jy^yearold Sister in a religious teaching or^ 
der. She holds a B.S. degree. She feels that she has problems separating 
major and minor details in her own reading. She tends to be meticulous 
and careful in her work. Prior to the modification procedure her study 
reading was about 100 words a minute without imderlining. Her rec 
reational reading rate was initially quite high. Her results are presented 
in Figure 1. 

We note that under the contract her study type reading, including 
underh'ning, increased in speed. She herself pointed out that within a 
given hour of reading, her study rate accelerates and then drops where' 
as recreational reading continues to increase. However, she felt the 
contract was a distinct improvement in her study behavior. 

CASE #2. Terry is an IS-yeapoId and unemployed. On the initial 
night of class he reported his main probki > as getting started on home 
work. Starting on the 20th of September and continuing until the 
18th of November, Terry submitted no home work. Although threat' 
ened with dismissal from class, he produced nothing. On the 18th of 
November after group discussion, he decided to use 15 minutes of 
rock and roll music as a reward for five minutes of text reading. A 
contract was signed and witnessed by his classmates with a certain 
seriousness and formality. 

Terry presented his chart to the class at the next meeting. The 
other students expressed their obvious approval. Following che pre^ 
sentation, Terry, previously quite shy and mute, participated in class 
and continued to be a lively contributor. He reports that now he no 
longer needs to use the music as a reinforcer for study. 
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CASE #3. Jane > a 23'ycar'old college gradua"^. Her high school 
achievement put her in the upper quarter, but her tested abflity was i* 
the lowest quarter for University of Minnesota students. She enrolled 
in ? course to improve her reading speed, comprehension and concen^ 
tration. Her hobby interests include training a German shepherd for 
obedience trials. Initially, she set the terms such that for every 20 pages 
she would walk her dog one mile. Because of her interest in training 
this was a satisfying, rewarding situation for her. She charted her rate 
of reading and presented the results in Figure 3. 

We note that after the contract was placed in effect there was a 
slight initial drop. When the rate had stabilized she entered into a 
second conrtact involving a higher criterion. The results are presented 
in Figure 4. 

The first segment of Figure 4 is a base rate from the contract 
summari2;ed in Figure 3. Under the new contract in segment A for 40 
pages she would wJc her dog one Lad one-half miles. She found mini- 
mat effects. At that point, she instigated a new contract in segment 
B, an avoidance situation. Gaiting involves running the dog and is 
somewhat aversive to her. This resulted in an immediate jump in her 
rate. 

CASE #4. Wayne is a 25'yeapold high school graduate with some 
college experience. He reports he has trouble getting started with 
study. He works as a supervisor for a section of clerical personnel. 

His selected contingency was to wear a rather disreputable sport 
coat if he did not put in a full 60 minutes of study each night. His 
case is summarized in Figure 5. 

The effect took hold only after his subordinates kidded him about 
his dress. In the week after submitting the graph he reports obtaining 
a good 60 minutes study period merely b; hanging the sport coat over 
his desk. 

CASE #5. Mary is a 32'yearold high school graduate with one and 
one-half years of junior college. She is a trained X-Ray technologist. 
She chain-smoked during the class hour. She decided to use'' smoking 
as a contingency in improving her reading rate. Her contract reported,* 
in Figure 6, took hold almost immediately. 

(Figure Charts on Pages 73, 74, 75) 
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FIGURE 1 

NAME: SISTER MARGARET 

BEHAVIOR: INCREASE RATE 

CONTRACT: FOR 1 PAGE TEXT UNDERLINED. 
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FIGURE 2 

NAME: TERRY 

BEHAVIOR: START DOING HOMEWORK 

CONTRACT SIGNED IN CLASS 11/18: 5 PAGES TEXT 
FOR 15 MINUTES OF MUSIC 
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FIGURE 3 

NAME: JANE 

BEHAVIOR: ?ASTER nCAOINQ 

CONTRACT: FOR EVERY 20 PASES, WALK DOG 1 MILE 
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FIGURE 4 

NAME: JANE 

BEHAVIOR: FASTER READING 

CONTRACT: A FOR 40 PAGES, V/ALK DOG M MILES 
B IF RATE BELO'// 300 V//M, MUST GAIT 
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FIGURE S 

NAME: V/AYNE 



BEHAVIOR: SPEND 60 MINUTES IN STUDY, OR ELSE' 

WEAR OLD SPORT COAT TO WORK NEXT ".AY 
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FIGURE 6 

NAME: MARY 

BEHAVIOR: FASTER STUDY RATE 

CONTRACT: IF RATE GOES BELOW 300 W/M THEN 
NO SMOKING FOR NEXT HOUR 
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The Theoretical Basts for Self-Control 

Let us examine some of the theoretical background for the cases 
that have just been presented. Reinforcement is a fundamental concept. 
A remforcer (or a reward as it is less technically called) is some stim- 
ulus wiiich increases the probability of a certain behavior in the fu- 
f^u^" j J°/ "^'"P^'-^' ^ ^""gn^ P'geon may be presented with two 
lighted disks, one red and one white. Each time he pecks at the red 
target, he gets access to food (a new stimulus) for a short period. 
\%^en he pecks at the white disk, both disks go blank for a fev; sec- 
onds. We find after a short time that the pigeon pecks almost con- 
tinuously at the red disk. We say that the behavior has been reinforced 
since It becomes more probable each time the pigeon get- food for 
pecking that he will pock at the red disk in the future. ' • also say 

fl'-^t u"^ "^'^'"^ '^'^^ extinguished since it drops out 

ot his behavior. This is a very cnide over\-iew of operant conditioning 
techniques. For a more detailed explanation, see Holland and Skinner.' 
1 his same reinforcing technique has been applied to behavior changes 
m all sorts of organisms, from flat>^-orms to Harvard sophomores. 

Most of the work in the early reinforcement research used rather 
basic biological rewards. Skinner worked with hungry rats and pigeons 
Uther peop.c have worked with thirsty organisms. The various rein- 
torcers for experimental research have been food, water, and on oc- 
casion sex. These throe rewards are easily manipulated in a psycholog- 
ical laboratory. However, it is rather difficult to use them when work- 
mg with normal, uncontrolled, human, beings. Relatively few people 
are willing to go hungr>', thirsty, or celibate merely to learn how to 
read faster. Fortunately, some rather interesting research by David 
fremack enabled us to extend the concept of a reinforcer in a very 
important way. 

Preniack starts with the observation that for any given person 
some behaviors arc more probable than other behaviors. Thus, in one 
study he found that some children would rather play with a pinball 
machine than eat candy, while another group of youngsters would 
rather eat candy than piay with the pinhall. He presented both the 
pmball machine and the candy dispenser and let the children do as they 
would. He was thus able to giither base rate information for the prob- 
abilities of these two behav iors. Thui he demonstrates vei^' effectively 
that once two behaviors have been ranked in terms of preference for a^ 
particular person the opportunity to engage in the higher probabilitjr 
behavior can reinforce or increase the probability of engaging in the 
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Y Icwcr probability behavior. Thus, he found that some children, who 
5 %-ould rather eat capdy than play pinhall, could be cncoungcd to do 
% more .pinball playing if everytimc they played with the pinball ma- 

chine they earned a chance to eat some candy. All well and good. 

Everybody knows that little kids will do things to get candy. 

The interesting case was that of the other group of youngsters. 
These are the youngsters who would prefer to play the pinball ma- 
chine. By appropriate control of the contingencies, Premack changed 
their behavior. In order to get a chance at the pinball machine, the 
kids had to eat a piece of cHocolate. It was a sort of psycholo^^^ cal force- 
feeding but it was most impressive in demonstrating the new set of 
rdnforcers. 

Premack thus took us far beyond the limits of food, water, and 
I sex when dealing with human beings. He suggested that a reinforcer 
can be a chance to do some high probability l^havior. Once any two 
\ behaviors were ranked, the chance to engage in the higher probability 
behavior could be used to increase the lower probability behavior. Ii 
you want a good homemade analog you might think of the usual situ' 
ation at mealtime with regard to rutabagas and ice cream. The way to 
get the kid to cat his rutabaga is to hold the ice cream until after the 
rptabagas are gone. Of course, if there were some perverse little mon' 
ste/s that preferred rutabaga, the contingencies could be shirked. 

Another relevant area of research, central tc the problem of self' 
control of behavior, has to do \yith the effects of the social psychology 
of public commitment. Sho' Jy before his death, the eminent social 
psychologist Kurt Lewin summarized a scries of studies designed to 
change the attitude of housewifes towards various kinds of new foods.^ 
Once these attitudes had been manipulated it would be possible to 
measure the change in food habits that followed. Thus, we have an 
sarea in which social psychological techniques would be used to change 
behavior. Any results could be applied to the field of reading and study 
skills. 

Lewin studied first of all the probler.. related to increasing positive 
; attitude towards "variety meats.'' In tne context of the study, and 
at the time when the study was performed (the meat rationing days of 
^yorld War II), variety meats meant beef hearts, sweetbreads, and 
.kidneys. These particular items of bovine delicacy, while they were 
very nutritious and inexpensive, were not looked upon with great 
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favor. The time was %/ell before the days of Juh'a Child. Thus, he 
found that after a control condition lecture on the advantages of va^ 
iety meats only 3 of the homemaker audience changed their cooking 
patterns. In the experimental situation the same kind of information 
was presented, stressing the value of variety meats. But the initial 
emphasis was on "other housewives like themselves.'' During the 
course of the discussion, the emphasis shifted from "other housewives" 
to a more personal "how would you feci?" At the end of the meeting, 
the women were asked by a showing of hands who \./as willing to try 
one of the meats \/ithin the next week. The names of the people volun- 
teering were not recorded. However, on a two week follow-up, 32% 
of the people were seen to be eating "variety meats." This was op- 
posed to the 3 % who changed their eating behavior on the basis of a 
pure lecture. 

Lewin reports other attempts to change food-related behavior. He 
compared lectures and individual instmction with the method of group 
decision by a show of hands. He found that merely making a public 
commitment was terribly important. Thus in teaching new mothers to 
give cod liver oil and orange juice to their infants, personal, individual 
instruction produced only 1 5 compliance after four weeks. But, after 
a group discussion, and public decision, compliance was much en- 
hanced. Two weeks later, 45% of the mothers had changed their be- 
havior. Four weeks later, the percent of compliant mothers had iumpeJ 
to 50%. 



Analysis of the Five Cases in the Light of Relevant Rcserrch 

If we loo^ now at the cases in the light of the re ,earch that has 
just been summarized, we get some insight as to the mechanisms for 
the reported behavior changes. Some of the cases were obviously using 
a straight reinforcement situation. But notice that none of the cases 
involved Skinner s basic reinforcers: water, food, or sex. Sister Mar 
garet, and Terry were both on a type of Pr^mack schedule. Both de- 
cided what they would prefer to do rather than read and then made 
reading the price for the higher probability behavior. Terry made the 
situation more effective by engaging in a formal contract. In other 
words, he used public commitment to strengthen his own inte:..ion to 
change. Without his self'^qmmitment it's unlikely that any kin^.^ of be- 
havior modification tec!^ jues would work. However, if seems likely 
that he made similar r )iutions in the past which did not produce 
changes in behavior. Apparently what is significant here is his own 
commitment, plus a specific consequence for that behavior, plus the 
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' sodal pressure engendered when other students witnessed his contract. 

Thus we have, a combination of Premack and Lewin. Jane used a 
- straight reward situation, again using something she would prefer to 
do as the reward for something that was a h'ttle less desirable. Wayne, 
using his o'd sport coat, was engaging in strictly social pressure. And 
we notice that the effect did not take o\'er until other people became 
ifgnificant in mediating that pressure. Thus, it was not until the cc 
workers complained about his sport coat chat he showed the appropri' 
ate jump in behavior. 

Finally, there is the interesting situation of selfapplication of 
punishment. Mary, and Janr* in her second contract, increased their 
reading using a punishing situation. Mary- had to give up something 
that she wanted and Jane had to avoid doing something that she didn^t 
; ; want under th( terms of her contract. In bocii cases, the effect was 
quite marked. 

I' \ SUMMARY 

What wt> have then is a type of instrumented motivation. Certain 
research findings, relevant to reinforcement, preference, and social 
control i>re brought to bear upon a significant area of human behavior 
— reading arid study skills. The counselor functions i. ^rely as an in' 
formation disseminator and discuss: jn leader. The student must make 
the choice of what he to do and what he will use as his payoff 
for doing it. Once this agreement h?« 1 een mde; and formalized, moti' 
vation seems to increase. 

Wliat if the contract is not carried out? What then does the conn' 
selor do? He helps the student modify the contract. If the cost was 
too high or the punishment not great enough, he must renegotiate the 
contract with his student. On the one hand it is a problem of keeping 
the student from biting off more than he can chew. On the other 
hand, it is preventing the student from being too severe with himself. 
It is not as automatic as the tape-recording but the procedures can be 
thought of as another way of instrumenting the significant area of 
human behavior. 
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DIRECTING THE ACADEMIC POTENTIAL OF THE 
SUPERIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDEN-^ 

Hantford L. Graham 
Acadia University 

^ithl!^Zr 'rf°"u '° ' 'consideration of th^.stucTent 

l^i'Li f 2i ^"'^ °/ "^^^ '° ^^"cate him, we should 

It t f^^ °^ intellectual waste that is produced. 

Bias, jea ously and lack of understanding of the needs and motives of 
the intellectually superior student all seem to work against the full de- 
velopment of our culture's most useful asset-intellects that are --re' 
adve inventive, productive, filled with a curiosity for finding out 
about the "what" and "why" of all the facets of living. How qLtk 
diese intellect are strangled in the daily assignment, the spoon feed^ 
mg, the teachers wish to dominate, the passion to teach only the 
average in an average sort of way. 

r.nl.-n™E-' have much to say concerning dis- 

cipline achievement and the mental health of superior children Let 
me quote briefly som^ ideas from them: 

A J? has the actual educational achievement of ilic; bright 
aS) been hSmed " '"'^ '^'^^"^ ^"'^ '"^^ discipline have 

.1,1^"-^"^ Pf sistcnt and in.<:idioi:s educational problem with the bright 
nr . J u ^° ^''^ ^'"^^ work and make acceptable 

or even above average grades with minimum effort and application"^ 

Cohen^ indicates some cher considerations: 
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*There still persists an uneasy feeling that the young intellectual 
is standoffish, unrealistic, noisy, nonconformist . . ^ 

*There also persists an opposite view— one endowing him with 
virtues the total of which no human being has ever possessed. Intelb*' 
gent, talented, creative, self confident, poised, articulate, brilliant " 

But, we realize all of this, do we not? Then what is done about it? 

Some schools are creating programs more in keeping wit! the 
academic potential of the superior child: The Cherry Creek School 
District, Arapahoe County, Colorado; the Bronx High School of Sci- 
ence; Pittsburgh Pubbc Schools Scholar's Program, to name a few. 
Theje efforts are, however, much more than acceleration where bright 
yoimgsters are admitted to grade one at 5 or even 4 years of age; or 
skipping grades which provides a vertical curriculuui but very little 
depth; or allowing students to complete high school in fewer than 4 
years.' It is much more a process outlined by Cohen (1966) suggesting 
that there are several characteristics to be considered: 

"Students must be grouped by ability for several years. 

Must be restricted to not more than 20% of the student body. 

Must have different: goals than standard academic fare. 

It should aim for a firmer grasp of the method of a discipbne. 

It should rely more pn independent study. 

It should have a mere conscientious attempt to see relationships and 
structure rather than to learn facts for themselves."* 

These would seem to be very reasonable goals for ^ly progressive 
edLcational effort that is truly interested in providing education for all 
of the children under its jurisdiction. The average student does very 
well when we consider the finances and amount of time allocated to 
his needs. We find more and more thought being given to the educa^ 
tional experience of mentally retarded children; but where is the "equal 
finandng — equal effort'' in philosophy for the superior child? Bias is 
a very large factor here. It is a rather common thing to hear that the 
exceptional child is bright, therefore, he can get along very well on 
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his own; ergo, we do not really have to provide anything extra for 
him. **We really do not want them to get the idea that their superiority 
entitles them to p Jvileres or to a non^democratic type of social be 
havior. Even though publicist5 and entertainers like to show these 
children off, we certainly would not consider this proper recogm'tion 
and guidance of their intellectual superiority/'^ 

I like the word guiding when referring to the way we can most 
benefit the superior student at any grade level. The student can do so 
much more on his own than we as teachers can possibly do for him. 
The day of oral communication of ideas and information has given way 
to numerous other forms of communication that are more rapid, in' 
teresting and informative. 

Our Canadian communications philosopher Marshall MacLuhan 
iios made this abundantly clear. Reading the proceedings of this con^ 
ference will be at leist .three times faster than sitting here and 
listening to me. Perhaps itxmay take only V2 of one minute to read 
about what I am saying, should you only read the snmmary. Video' 
tape and televised programs of all kinds appe:\l to the visual, auditory 
and learned sensations of the fertile mind thereby imprinting a greater 
response than that to be made by voice alone. Reading v^adely in a 
designated area for one hour is more to be enjoyed and more produc' 
tive of thoughtful experience than hearing one person recite for an 
hour from a book or notes, something that can be read in minutes. 

Why must the superior intellect sit in a class and listen to infor^ 
mation he may be better adapted to synthesize than the person who 
offers it? How much better to read widely and then diccuss with others 
as keen as himself under the guidance of a master teacher, the cause 
and effect relationships in historical incidents: the better way of pre' 
scnting a point in written composition: the line of thinking in solving 
a mathematical problem: the excitement of summing up an original 
experiment in the science laboratory. Why cannot we excite them by 
showing them the new frontiers of knowledge and then ! : them have 
a crack at pushing the frontiers back during the rest of their lives. 

^^Approaching the school building one morning, one firstgrader 
said to another, "Do you think thnt -man will ever reacR the moon 
by rocket 01 other projectiles?" 

"Certainly not,'' said the other. "There are too many unknown 
forces in the substratosphere . . 
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The ringin^; bell ended the conversation. One lad remarked, "Sil' 
ence.that dreadful bell — it means we gotta go in and squee^ clay/'® 

What happens to the superior student s aggressive curiosity 
after he reaches school? Horowit:: ir '^'cates that cliildren tend to adopt 
the ready made attitudes of adults.' \vhen teachers tell the child what 
to think and when to think it, but not how to think, we have parrots 
and rubber stamped thought processes. How much better to sit with 
a group of children and ask questions of them to find out how they 
are thinbng, how they use information, how to find more information, 
then allow them time to f*->d it, then sit down and discuss it again. 
Luchins showed that students who develop the habit of solving prob 
lems in a fixed way are less successful on a related but new type of 
problem than are comparable students who have developed no fixed 
set toward such problems.^ Maslow had made the same point by say 
ing that individuals have a tendency to "rubricize'* — to designate , or 
categorize- - in matters of attention, perception, learning and thinking. 
He goes on to develop the "rubricizing'* idea by dividing rubricized 
thought into 3 phases: (1) having stereotyped problems, (2) using 
stereotyped rote techniques of solving problems, (3) having sets of 
readymade solutions and conclusions.^ 



True, ther'^ is a great deal of security in knowing in advance what 
problem will be presented, the method of solving it, and that the so' 
lution will never \ary — especially if it is the teacher who is involved 
with teaching the solutions to problems. John Holt writes a chapter 
on "Real Lerjning ' in his little book, How Children Fail. Very in' 
teresting. I recommend it to you. I like his reference to silicone putty. 
He stretched it, kneaded it, flattened it and tore it into small pieces. 
It was suggested that he try throwing it on the floor. All learning 
said that when you throw putty on the floor it goes SPLAT and just 
lies there. He said "When it bounced as high uS my head, the universe 
rocked around me. I was on the brink of terror. Something in my mind 
said 'O.K.* so it bounces. So what else is new? and order and reason 
was restored.''^^ It is in the stretching and the working of minds that 
they become fertile and productive rather than barren and inhibited. 
It is in the Ught of new methods, new ideas, new inventions, new fron^ 
tiers that the mind ^'s capable of expansion. This indicates the need for 
teachers who are as well trained and competent with the intellectually 
superior as the teachers of the mentally retarded and slow learners are 
well trained and competent. Advanced training for teachers of the 
intellectually superior is becoming a reality at the universities. A few 
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high schools are allowing certain students to prepare research cxperi' 
.^ments. The students involved in these opportunities never complain of 
too much work, only that the day is not long enough. Interest and 
motivation are high. Even the teacher is challenged. Russell says that 
the problem becomes one, not of suppressing or ehminating emotional 
and attitudinal behaviors but of giving them a driving, directive forc^ 
in thinking processes which will increase uie purposefulness and efn^ 
dency of thought." 

We seem to need many changes in the practices of ^'educating 
everyone to his full potential." A short Ust must include: the oppor- 
tum'ty for the mentally superior to rise to full potential; teachers who 
constantly update their own academic potential, and are no less stu- 
dents than the charges witii ^vhom they work. The superior student 
must be identified as early as possible and provided with materials 
and a curriculum that will challenge rather than pacify him, so that 
morale, self respect and self discipline will grow, so we may never 
read again, the concluding essay. 

"Spring: An Essay 

Spring is my favorite season of the year because we have 
spring vacation and right after spring vacation we have summer 
vacation. 



When spring comes the weather is much mor pleasant and 
tii'Z teachers give us less homework. 

In spring lots of tornadoes come and everyone is hoping that 
one will come and destroy the school. And with the tornadoes 
comes rain and hail which might flood the city. Then not one 
person will have to go to school. 

Spring is my best season of the year."^ 
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THE STRATEGY INVOLVED IN THE TEACHING OF 
REAPING AT JUT^IOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LEVELS 



' Homer L. J. Carter 

V , . IV estem Michigan University 



The teaching of reading at the coUege^duIt level; if it is to be 
successful, must meet the reading needs of students ^d actually show 
them how to make more effective use of their textbooks. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show some of the reading needs of college stu^ 
dents, some approaches that are being made to meet these needs, and 
to outline a strategy that has been productive of success on the campus 
ot Western Michigan University. 

Some Reading Needs of Students 

A study by McGinmV of over one thousand second semester 
freshmen shows that nearly a third of the number reported that in their 
opinion they were not reading well enough to do good academic work. 
Approximately the same number said they did not knew how to read 
effectively a chapter nor did they know how to concentrate upon a 
readmg activity. Thirty per cent pointed out that they did not know 
what to accept and what to reject as they read the news media of <^Mr 
time. Shepherd^ for example, shows that students reading in the sodal 
studies need to develop skills in reading for a purpose, to develop con- 
cepts ess^tial to the subject, to identify supporting details, to recog- 
nue relationships, and to determine the sequence of events. Confer 
er.jes with students reveal the fact that they lack the experiential back' 
• ground and mental content essential to an interpretation and evalua- 
tion of materials they are attempting to read. This is especially true 
of the students sponsored by foundations and governmental agencies 
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who are coining into our colleges and universities. These young peo' 
pie not generally recommended for college are intelligent and capable 
of making an adequate social adjustment. They lack, however, the 
background and language sblk required for the effective reading 
of their college textbooks and reference materials. Many have not 
learned to read zad even to listen at a mature level. They do not 
know when to skim and when to dig deeply into the maze of ideas. 
They actually memorize details of minor significance and ^liss entirely 
the major structure of the te.xt. They have htde with which to read and 
listen. Can teache'^s of college reading respond adequately to this chal- 
lenge? 

Some AppiToachcs to the Problem 

A study of the bterature dealing with the teaching of reading at 
the college^adult Lvel shows three major approaches in use at the 
present time. These are briefly summarized. 

Clinical Studies Approach 

Some institutions of higher learning provide reading clinics for 
students demonstrating marked reading disabih'ties. In some colleges 
these students pay a fee and h\ others no fee is required. After a diag' 
nosis is made, treatment is provided individually anci in smdl groups. 
Both instruction and therapy are utilized, and in some instances work' 
books and mechanistic equipment are employed. In this approach the 
cbnician assumes the responsibility of remediation, and the student 
frequently acquires a passive and dependent role 

Sh'U'Drill Approach 

The most common approach involves the development of basic 
reading skills through the use of exercises generally prescribed in a 
workbook. These skill-drill proc«>dures are designed to aid the student 
in the development of his vocabularies and his abflity to read sentences, 
paragraphs, and even longer units of thought. Structural analysis and 
methods of word attack are utilized. Generally, instruction is specific 
in nature and focused upon isolated, yet worthy, objectives which 
appear to the student to be unrelated to his goals. Comprehension is 
generally regarded as an accumulation of these basic skills rather than 
an integration. Gains made by students between the time of their 
initial and final test scores are generally significant. In many instances, 
however, there is little evidence of transfer of basic skills to the use. 
of textbook materials. 
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Goal Oriented Approach 

College students of today show a high degree of sophistication 
and are not interested in Jeaming about reading. Instead they want 
to learn how reading can be employed by them to accomplish their 
goals. They want to earn good grades and to cam them as effectivdy 
as possible and v/ith minimal expenditure of effort and time. Some 
of the Tiore mature students and those doing graduate study have 
projects upon which they are working and whidi, in their opinions, 
require extensive and rapid reference reading. These students want 
to improve their reading for a defir ite purpose and are not interested 
in clinic il studies even of themselves and practice exercises which some 
of them call '*bv'sy work.'' 

In the goal oriented approach to the teaching of reading stimula^ 
tion provided or controlled by the teacher can lead to activity on the 
part of the student. This activity whether it be reading or any attempt 
to accomplish a purpose can, and frequently does, re^t in difficulty. 
At this point in the process aid in the form of instructioii is provided. 
Under favorable conditions this aid can result in achievement and the 
realization of the student's goal. This achicr/ement generally results in 
'"feedback" and the increase of stimulation for more activity and — 
more success. The following drawing illustrates this r^cquence of events. 
In this process, the teacher stimulates the student,, informs him as to 
how his difficulty can be overcome, and guides him toward the attain^ 
ment of his god In carrying out these activities the instructor utilizes 
lectures, demonstrations, and class discussion. Temporary, grouping 
to accomplish spedf*': objectiver/ is frequently e:2?pIoyed. Individual 
conferences conducted by graduate assistants ore encouraged. In all of 
these activities three strategies are apparent. They are stimulate, in^ 
form, and guide. 
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Strategy, A Means to An End 

The youth of our time are rebelling against the concept that our 
colleges and universities are repositories of knowledge and information 
which are dispensed by individuals called professors. They point out 
that our colleges are more liice banb than sources of atomic encrrgy 
and that many professors regard the minds of their sti'-^ents as store' 
houses rather than instruments for creative behavior. Most of our 
students are coming to institutions of higher learning for help. They 
want to be stimulated, informed, and guided with the emphasis on 
stimulation and guidance. Let us see how this can be accomplished 
in the teaching of reading. 

Th'> successful teacher must be a dynamic individual who can 
arouse and *'tum on'' his students so that they can see how the ability 
to read effectively is actually related to their success in the university 
and to their adjustment in the world in which they live. Students arc 
interested in learning how adequate reading skills can bring about an 
economy of time and effort in preparation for their classes. They are 
impressed by Dan LacyV statement that *There is no way on earth 
you can teach a college student today what he will need to know about 
economics or poUtical science or physics or engineering 2? years 
hence,'' unless the student can be taught **to read — and with eager 
curiosity and zest to go on reading through life." Mature students 
can be stimulated to pursue in interest, to investigate an issue, and to 
solve problems of their own choosing. Their desire to create should 
be awakened, and their willingness to contribute should be aroused. 
They should be encouraged to take well-known ideas and put them 
together in a new pattern. They must understand that they have much 
to give and that this can be enhanced by effective reading and worthy 
communication. They must appreciate tlie fact that reading is the 
very essence of education which in reality is much more than the ac' 
cumulation^ of information. Students at all levels should understand 
that many individuals have achieved their goals by developing certain 
basic reading skills and that what others have done, they too can do. 

Ideas and information, like funds in the bank, are of little value 
unless they can be employed to achieve a purpose. Students in our 
world, even some freshmen, are well aware of these facts. Few are 
interested in a lecture on how to read a chapter effectively and well. 
Students want to be shown how to identify main ideas, how to read- 
for a purpose, and how to make ideas their own. They want to know 
how to apply this information to their textbooks in various subject 



matter fields. They want aid in ^;he solution of their problems and in 
the mastery of their difficulties. In order to inform adequately tht . in- 
structors must demonstrate workable techniques, and students m ast 
see their practical application. Information must accomphsh a specific 
purpose. 

In the process of informing students, it will be necessary for the 
instructor to do more than teach reading. Tutoring for short periods 
of time will be necessary, and therapeutic measures for some students 
will be essential to their progress. The psychological aspects of con' 
centration are of interest and can be helpful to all students. The self 
concept of the student can be built up by a reinforcement of desired 
responses. Praise and commendation, when well deserved, can ac 
complish much ^hen trer*' .c; >he insecure student. To inform success' 
fully the instructor must know his students and their needs. He must 
do more than ""just teach.*' 

During the informing process mental content and experiential 
background can be built up in small conferences conducted by group 
leaders selected by students in such subject matter areas as biology, 
literature, and mathematics. In these situations each student can have 
something to contribute and the summation of all mental content pre' 
sented can be applied effectively by the students in the use of their 
textboob. In addition to this plan, the **Buddy system'Vof study is 
reported to be p^'fectual by students in the social studies and the sci' 
ences because concept development in these areas is regarded by the 
students as of great importance to them. 

The good guide is a .1 experienced individual who has been over 
the way before. He is well acquainted with the difficulties of the trail 
and.he knows where and how to find that which is being sought. He 
takes into account the strengths and weaknesses of those he guides. He 
is considerate of their welfare and /et does nothing for thetn which 
they are capable of doing for themselves. 

The successful reading teacher at* the college^adult level regards 
reading as a thinking process which is dependent upon the experiential 
backgroimd of the reader. He is famibar with the physiological, psy^ 
chological, environmental, and educational factors which can adversely 
affect reading performance. He learns to focas his attention upon the 
student and to interpr^^t Ids performance rather than merely evaluate 
it. He identifies the student's difficulty and provides the necessary aid. 



In the performance of these acts the instructor on the campus of 
Western Michigan University utilizes the text, Reading, A Key to 
Academic Success*^ Appendix A of this book furnishes an informal 
••^ding inventory which, when completed by the student, acquaints 
tuj instructor with information essential to the counseling and guid' 
ance of the individual. 

To guide successfully involves stimulation of the student to more 
activity, to more reading, and to the initiation of more projects of 
special interest to himself. This involves a sensitivity on die part of 
the student to problems in his environment, to creativity, to capable 
integration of ideas, and to a further elaboration of their meaning. To 
effective reading, there is no end. 

Summary 

The writer of this paper has suggested three strategies for meet' 
ing the reading needs of college students. In a goal oriented process, 
use has been made of stimulation, information, and guidance. It has 
been suggested that instruction as well as therapy be personali2;ed in 
the process of teaching reading at the college^adult level. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE SEVERELY DISABLED? 



Marirarct Kcyscr Hill 
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The severely disabled reader reads any where from two to ten 
years below his grade placement. This disables him in two very im^ 
portant other ways: First, he cannot achieve in today's schools, and 
second he cannot be productive in today's society. Therefore, he is a 
potential school drop out and a candidate for delinquency and welfare. 

Estimates are that reading and school failures due to factors over 
which the school has little or no control vary from 1 to Estimates 
of the number of severely retarded readers in high schools run as high 
" as 30%. This 30% in the high school is based on the number of stU' 
: dents who cannot read material assigned, cannot write reports, com' 
positions, cannot spell and caniiot listen attentively. Many of these 
disabled readers are in colleges and universities. With the rapid rise 
in numbers of junior colleges, an even larger percentage of these re' 
tarded readers will be enrolled there. 

Considering these percentages it is very conservative to estimate 
that two'thirds of these reading disability cases could have been pre' 
vented through better teaching in the first place. So doing something 
about the severely disabled reader becomes a three^part problem: 1) 
doing corrective work with the ones we have already produced 2) do' 
ing preventive work with the ones we are in the process of producing, 
and 3) using a multi'faceted approach to the ones who have problems 
other than pure instructional ones. 

Unfortunately in educational programs at all levels we are spend' 
ing our major effort on correction. And even these efforts at correction 
are poor in relation to what wc know about diagnosis and correction. 
The greatest percentage of teachers working most directly with the 
disabled reader have little or no training in relation to the job to be 
done. Title I teachers became the instant reading specialists; this hap' 
pened by legislative decree and regulations in state departments of ed' 
ucation. This program has created a curious situation in the school 
because many of the teachers utilized ha\ e been retired teachers, sub' 
stitute teachers, or teachers v/ith provisional certification, or teachers 
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with preparation in highly specific areas, far removed from the lan- 
guage arts. 

This situation is largely created by the consistent behavior of 
congress in not creating permanent legislation so tRat reliance on some 
permanent level of subsidy can be assumed when planning programs. 
In other words the special reading teachers may be the only ones in 
the district who are hired without intent to acquire tenure. Thus 
teachers who have h-^d some training in language arts are reluctant to 
take Title I positio s when they have an opportunity to do so. Since 
most of the multi-level materials for instruction were purchased with 
Title I funds, they are assigned to teachers who do not know how 
best to use them. The teacher with better traJning remains in the class- 
room with inadequate materials for teaching the ways she has learned 
to teach reading better— in relation to the child's instructional needs. 
So this system has created these two sets of highly fmstrated teachers: 
those who are expected to do a job they do not know how to do, and 
those who know hov/ to do more than they can do. This frustration 
must produce some kind of effect on the pupils these teachers teach. 

In terms of correctional programs, except for ? very small percen- 
tage of pupils, knowledge about diagnosis and correction, and ma- 
terials available are very adequate for teaching these students 'to read 
up to a level which approximates their capacity. However the condi- 
tions under which this kind of teaching can go on must be created. 
These include: thorough diagnosis; individual or small group instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, spelling, speaking skills; and small group in- 
struction applying these skills to various content fields. 

In terms of prevention of severely disabled readers the most im- 
portant places to attack this problem arc in the following programs: 1) 
pre-service education of teachers; 2) intensive in-service training for 
master teachers who super\'ise student teaching; 3) in-service educa^ 
tion of regular classroom teachers, supervisors and administrators, and 
4) training for parents to understand what educational programs are 
trying to accomplish and how to help their children accomplish reah'stic 
goals. 

Now, what about that 1 to of the population who won't 
learn to read even when ideal programs for prevention and correction 
are utilized? We need continued and better research related to what 
we suspect these disabled readers problems to be, which are: emotion- 
al and social maladjustment, neurological problems, visual and auditory 
problems, language problems, and environmental pioblems. 
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The research in these areas is very confusing. There is not yet 
y .enough agreement in the research to give very definite guidelines about 
prevention and correction. Yet there is enough research to alert the 
reading teacher to suspect that certain symptoms, suggest more thor- 
ough and more varied diagnosis. We know enough to adjust some 
learning conditions and goals to these readers' needs. To deal with these 
problems the teacher needs m open mind and wilhngness to accept 
tentative types of information. The teacher must be willing to experi- 
ment, to find out by trial and error some things which may succeed. 

In summary, the attack upon the problems of disabled readers 
and learners is a problem which requires major attention to programs 
of prevention and correction. Changes in public school and college 
programs are essential. And for the small percentage of students wlio 
present unusual cases a great deal more research is needed. 

1: Ahstract 

ORAL READING PATTERNS AMONG SUBGROUPS 
OF URBAN DISADVANTAGED 



Lawrence I,.. Kasdon 
Ferkaxif Graduate School 

One of the p. esent concerns in education is meeting the problems 
of minority groups. In this paper I shall discuss one phase of this prob' 
lem in the area of reading diagnosis; namely, the performance of ninth- 
grade Negro and Spanish-Engh'sh speakers from three secondary 
schools located in ghetto areas in New York City. The data in this 
paper were derived from a larger study in which I investigated the 
question: What difference does it make in a reading diagnosis if the 
Gray Oral Reading Test is read orally at sight or read silently and then 
orally? 

Conclusions and Recommendations. I. There is no difference in 
\ achievement between the Spanish-English speakers and the Negroes 
for achievement on the Gray Oral Reading Test. 

2. Both samples are superior in code breaking ability as compared 
with comprehension. Furthermose, there is no difference in achieve^ 
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ment between the two samples when reading under Sflent^oral or Oral 
conditions. A tentative explanation for these results might he that 
students seldom figure out p 'enunciations of words while reading 
silently unless the words interfere with comprehension. This explana- 
tion might be the focus of some further research. 

3. Those who construct oral reading diagnostic tests as well as 
those who use them must have a degree of linguistic sophistication in 
order to differentiate between the use of dialect and rapid speech pro- 
nunciations and oral reading errors. If dialectical pronunciations and 
usages hc\d been counted as reading errors, the Gray Oral Reading 
scores would have been significantly lower. 

4. The error patterns for the two ethnic groups are significantly 
different for partial mispronunciations under the Oral condition and 
for Repetitions under the Silent-oral condition, when the performance 
of the two ethnic groups is compared. 

?. When the error patterns of each ethnic group are considered 
separately, the Sprmish-English speakers make significantly more par- 
tial mispronunciations under the oral condition. The Negroes make 
significantly more gross mispronunciations and substitutions under the 
silent'orai condition and more repetitions under the oral condition. 
Also, the comprehension of the Negroes is significantly higher under 
the silent-oral condition. 

6. The scope of the present study needs to be extended with 
stratified random samples drawn for each ethnic group so that more 
sophisticated analyses of the data can be made and to see where some 
of the trends in this study will lead. As an additional bonus, if adequate 
samples are drawn, normative data for the schools serving various 
ethnic groups in ghetto areas can be developed. 
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^It' Abstract 

if^? DIALECT INTERACTION BETWEEN NEGRO AND 
PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY 

; Judy Hoffman and Steven Reinstein 

/ / Yeshiva University 

The tremendous emphasis on the education of the "disadvan- 
^„ \ tageJ' has made it important for educators to know what relationships 
exist between dialect, auditory discrimination, and reading. Labov's 
iSi^ ^^^^ English spoken in New York suggests that the same non' 
standard phonological features are shared by most dialects of the Ian- 
guage. The present scudy grew out of theories of Labov and Sardy 
lll^ which suggested that the articulation of different racial and ethnic 
i^lH^' .groups which interacted h'nguistically would not be very different 
from one another. The investigators hypothesised that the dialect 
articulation of Puerto Rican children who interacted lingmstically 
^ with Negro children would be significantly different from linguistically 
insulated Puerto Rican children. 



Interacting Puerto Rican and Insulated Puerto Rican groups 
were given Gross' Pronunciation Test and Auditory Discrimination 
Test for Dialect Sounds. All responses were taped, scored, and checked 
for inter^rater reh'ability. It was found that of the six sounds that were 
most difficult for the Interacting Puerto Rican group to pronounce 
and to hear were also among the most difficult for the Negro group 
tested by Gross. The insulated group had difficulty with only two 
sounds which appeared on the Negro h'st. The evidence in this paper 
suggests that the h'nguistically interacting Puerto Rican groups' articu' 
lat/on and discrimination patterns were more like the Negro pattern 
than that of the h'nguistically insulated Puerto Rican group. 
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Abstract 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 
TO CERTAIN READING AND LANGUAGE SKILLS IN 
URBAN DISADVANTAGED READERS 

Susan Sardy 
Yeshiva University 

This study investigated relationships between urban residential 
segregation and selected auditory discrimuiation and phonics skills 
among middle and lower class Negro Puerto Rican and Wliite fourth 
graders. 

The differences bstween ethnolinguistic group distributions of 
discrimination scores were significant at the .01 level with.differences 
favoring the White group. Factor analysis revealed that quaUtative 
performance crossed ethnolinguistic and socio-economic class lines. 

Phonics Si ^res wer- not significantly related to either sex or 
cthnolin,euistic .roup membership. Socioeconomic class membership 
was highly significant. Middle class children far outperformed their 
lower class peers on factors which selected specific language and spell- 
ing structures. Thc=c findings raised serious questions concerning the 
strength of the phonics training of the lower cla5S population and im^ 
plicptinn? for reading achievement. The qualitative relationship be- 
tween auditory discrimination and phonics skills appeared to be a 
function of the language styles of the subjects tested. 




p\: THE READING TEACHER IN PROGRAMS FOR 

^ EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN; TEACHING READING 
\r TO THE EMR 



H. O. Bclclin 
IVestcrn Washington State College 

J The monumental first grade study of the effectiveness of various 

; methods of teaching reading sponsored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
f >^ cation clearly spcdf ied that quality of teaching is more important than 
J;""; any given methodology. Even so, the debate about the most effective 
fe; approach to teaching phonics continues. While this debate normally 
^^^^ .occurs within the context of regular public school programs, it is also 
1f|^' . iound within the more narrow confines of special education, educating 

^the mentally retarded. Whether the child is intellectually bright, nor- 
'0^ mal, slow learning, or mentally retarded there are^problems in inter 

prcting reading research and applying its conclusions to classroom 
^ ' practice, in training teachers to accurately detennine instructional 

reading levels, and in designing and carrying out further research. 

Clearly there is an important role in special education programs for 

the person with profound knowledge of the teaching of reading. 

The Research on Teaching Reading to the EMR 

The research on teaching the EMR to read has reflected two 
major areas of interest, the setting of realistic e.xpectancy levels of 
reading achievement for EMR's and the best methodology of teach- 
ing reading skills to the EMR. This second research area can be sub' 
divided into five major categories: (1) the phonic method; (2) the 
sight method; (3) the kinesthetic method; (4) the automated tech- 
niques; (?) differing administrative procedures. 

V Research on these topics is sparse. The most complete review is to 

be found in Mental Retardation, A Review of Research^ The most 

^ commonly cited authorities on the education of the mentally retarded 
\ are Dunn,^ Kirk,^ and Johnson.* The consensus about teaching method- 
ology is that synthetic phonics is superior to analytic phonics because 
it can be more highly structured fnto an organized sequence. 

Heckman's stud/ compared two like groups of EMR's under 
two different methods of learning to read. The control group of 10 
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children was taught by the basic reader approach; the experimental 
group of 14 children had the same basic program plus an additional 
half'hour of phonovisual instruction. Results indicated a favorable 
improvement in the areas of sentence reading, paragraph comprchen* 
sion, and spelling for the experimental group. There was also a sig' 
nificant difference, favoring the experimental group, in word recog' 
nition. Bennett and Rau* advocate synthetic phonics because EMR's 
do not generally remember words, they are slow in rote learning, they 
have short attention spans and deficiencies in language. Bennett and 
Rau stress the need to use learning materials of high interest and the 
advantage of keeping motivation high; to motivate they suggest the 
use of flashcards, filmstrips, and tachistoscopic techniques. Other 
studies by French,' Coleman,^ Mclntyre,** Storey,^^ Hegge," and 
Broem" claim either marked progress or increased achievement as the 
result of systematic phonic instruction. 

Unfortunately the total number of students involved in these 
studies is small. Much of this research was done during the decades 
when synthetic phonics was out of favor in the regiilar school instruc 
tional programs; it has been suggested that several factors operate to 
favor the experimental method in control vs. experimental, test, re^ 
test research designs. Kirk indicates that the research has not con^ 
chisively demonstrated which method offers the i. ost promise in teach' 
ing reading to the mentally retarded and cautions that enthusiasm for 
a particular method can be a determining variable in research. Caution 
must be exercised in the interpretation of the limited existing research 
which contrasts the analytic and synthetic phonics approaches to 
teaching beginning reading to the mentally retarded child. 

Research by proponents of the sight method is virtually non^ 
existent. The results of a three^year study of 27 children by Bijou" 
and others led them to suggest that discriminating the sounds or 
''sounding out'' should come only after acquiring a sight vocabulary 
of single words, phrases, and sentences. The study was designed around 
the effects of programmed learning; the purpose stated was "to de^ 
velop programmed instructional materials for reading, writing, telling 
time, handling money, and other correlated practical subjects.'' There 
were three interrelated beginning reading programs; a sight vocabulary 
progmm, a comprehciSion program which was divided into two task 
areas, and a simple phonetic alphabet consisting of short vowels, 
''hard" consonants, and blends. The children responded to this last 
approp-Ii by making correct sounds when they saw the letters. But it 
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was not the intention of the study to contrast one method with an^ 
other. 



Research using the kinesthetic method of teaching reading is 
meager. In 1933 Kirk^* reported an experimental study using this 
method in contrast to the sight method in teaching word recognition 
to six subnormal boys. After a fourteen'day period the author could 
see no sigm'ficant difference between these two methods. The kines' 
thetic method did, however, yield a significant difference in measured 
retention. 

A significant study was reported by Mills^^ in 1956. He com- 
pared four methods of teaching word recognition. His 58 subjects 
were seven to mne^year^old children in the second and third grades 
who were retarded in reading by six months. The four approaches 
were kinesthetic, phonic, visual, and a combinaUon of these three. The 
children were compared on their ability to learn ten words in a fifteen' 
minute period. The words were selected on the basis o£ the frequency 
of their use in basal readers and were equated for difficulty on this 
basis. 

Mills found some differences in effectiveness of methods by IQ. 
The children with IQ's becween 65 and 80 generally did best with 
the kinesthetic approach, but not significantly better than with a vis- 
ual or combination approach. The phom'c approach, which was the 
least effective overall, was significantly less helpful for these low IQ 
pupils. For the children with IQ's between 85 and 100 the visual and 
combination approaches worked best; the phonic approach worked less 
well but not sigm'ficantly so. The khesthetic approach was the least 
effective. 

Thus, Mills found that the effectiveness of a phonic emphasis in 
particular depended on IQ; the lower his IQ, the less readily a retarded 
reader learned by a phom'c approach compared with other approaches. 

Research in the 1960's indicates curiosity about various auto- 
mated techniques. A study involving 66 children reported by Map- 
lass^^ and others compared two automated teaching procedures for 
helping retarded children acquire and retain word recognition, read' 
ing, and spelUng skills in contrast to conventional classroom instruct 
tion. Further, the study compared the effectiveness of two particular 
automated devices; a semi^automated multiple choice apparatus, the 
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Tcachall, and a keyboard method developed by Wyckoff. The re' 
suits supported the use of automated instructional procedures over 
typical classroom instruction in this case meiming word recognition, 
spelling, and reading. Blackhurst^* used the tachistoscope as a means 
of increasing achievement in reading. He concluded that such train' 
ing is a useful supplement to the reading program. The supplementary 
lessons using a tachistosccpe exposed line drawings, numbers, words, 
and short phrases with varying exposure time depending upon past 
performance, difficulty, and progress. Responses were either oral or 
written with immediate knowledge of results provided. Blackhurst 
felt that such training would be especially valuable at the secondary 
levels. 

In the second phase of the Daly and Lee Study," 26 children were 
divided into aiJ experimental group ^'homogeneous'' in terms of read' 
ing grade level and an equated control group "heterogeneous'' in terms 
of reading grade level. During a five^month period all subjects re' 
ccived 60 hours of concentrated or intensified reading stimulation. 
Comparisons between the two groups showed no statistically *signifi' 
cant difference. Baker," while not reporting systematic research, de* 
scribed a program characterized by a shift to individualized reading 
as an attempt to get rid of negative aiid indifferent attitudes towards 
reading. The shift was from experience charts and stories and other 
experimental materials to high interest books at the preprimcr level. 
Baker reported that the educable required time to adjust to the sHft 
but with increased ego strength resulting from individual attention 
came renewed interest in reading which aided increased skill develop- 
ment. 

The question whether to teach phonics is passe. Today the ques' 
tion is **HOW'* should phonics be taught. Both the synthetic and 
analytic camps have their advocates: both cite research to support 
their positions. The situation is much the same when discussing EMR's 
except that there arc fewer studies and much less data because a small 
number of children have been involved in the research. But the phonics 
dilemma is the same, and it will not be resolved until agreement is 
reached on how achievement is to be measured. Many of the studies 
which seem to show an advantage for synthetic phonics carefully use 
only phonically regular words to measure achievement; "conversely 
some of the studies which give the advantage to analytic phonics basic 
their test materials on frequency of usage and so contain words which 
arc irregularly spelled — a situation which may work to the disad' 
vantage of the child trained in a program emphasising word analysis 
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techniques. Chall**^ makes this criticism of the Ivfilfs sttidy cited earlier. 
She has this to say: 



Again, however, the phonic approach used in this study rf 
bed on words of high frequency, many of which were irregU' 
larly spelled. The teacher sounded each letter separately, said 
the word, and then asked the pupil to do the same. Since 
many of the ten words to be learned in fifteen minutes could 
not be sounded letter by letter, and since the phonic elements 
of those which could be were not limited, learning from 
Mill's phonic method was a difficult task, especially for re' 
tarded readers cf below^average inteihgence. 

While she is admittedly speaking more about *'slow learners'^ than 
EMRs, Chall suggcbis that systematic phonics (her word for syn^ 
thet?c phonics) should be more effective because it can be made easier 
through careful direct teaching of the lettersound relationships or by 
learning phonic generalizations from regularly spelled words. She is 
suggesting that a mental age of less than sever years can master syn^ 
thetic phomcs but that EMR's may fail on the phonics program built 
into the more traditional basal readers because it requires inductive 
learning on the part of the child. The point about possible problems 
in using regular basal readers is further reinforced in a recent report 
by Koclsch.-^ He studied the relationship between the interests of 
basal readers (topics included in the stories, etc.) and the interests of 
EMR's reading on that level. An extremely low correlarion led him 
to conclude that the teacher of the EMR must rewrite standard ma^ 
tcrials to the interests of the special class student in order to arouse 
and maintain interest in reading. 

Further research on teaching reading skills and sustaining interest 
in reading of the EMR is badly needed. Research replicating the de- 
sign of the first grade studies mentioned earlier would seem to be in 
order; data should be gathered from many classes conducted by many 
different teachers in many different schcools. But really vaHd class- 
room data cannot be collected until the problem recognized by Brown^ 
— the inaccurate placing of children in instructional materials — has 
been solved. This is not an uncommon problem in teacher education 
and suggestions for its solution have been offered by Beldin.*^ The new 
research must reflect the more sophisticated knowledge we have 
achieved about verbal learning and verbal behavior. The evaluation 
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of different methods must be done more in terms of child performance 
or behavioral objectives and less in terms of the similarity between the 
learning situation and the evaluation technique. 

The work of Gordon and Gordon*' would seem to offer some 
guidelines for future research. They support the hypothesis "that 
frequency and emitted order are related measures of habit strength." 
What they are suggesting is that mentally retarded children tend more 
often to say words whicn are related to their recent direct experiences. 

A combination of the ideas of Gordon and Gordon, Koelsch, 
Kirk, and Mills indicates that further research involving the b'nes- 
thetic approach with phonically regular words taken from experience 
stones is in order. The central idea is that the children will furnish 
many of the words from the order of emission of their verbal re- 
sponses; the teacPier will select the more phonically regular words and 
regulate the number of phonic units to be learned and thus construct 
Wch interest and personal materials from which the children will prac- 
tice their reading skills. Since encoding is an excellent reinfordng 
activity for the phonic approach, it can be used and explored through 
use of kinesthetic techniques. Such an instructional program would 
require considerable teacher effort and probably an individualized 
admmistrativ, approach. But this design seems to be the one suggested 
through a careful reading and interpretation of the materials just pre- 
sented for your consideration. 
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EMPHASIZING LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Dorothy D. Sullivan 
University of Marylmtd 



During the (JecatJe of the 60's the professional literature provi(ies 
evi(Jence of the growing support of the adage of the ounce of prevent 
tion being worth the poun(J of cure. During this period there has been 
a focus of interest and effort on research in several areas that are point' 
ing the way to a new direction in primary-grade reading programs. 
The educators' interest and investigations in the areas of (1) method' 
o!ogy and materials of instruction in the first grade studies, (2) the 
early identification of reading problems, and (3) the language develop- 
ment of children hold promise in terms of preventing reading problems 
where previously there has been a high incidence of the needless devas- 
tation of American youth by inappropriate and thereby ineffective de- 
velopmental reading instruction. 
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This paper will examine several programs that took a new look 
at children in the primary grades which resulted in a *new look' in the 
reading curriculum. These reading programs are in elementary schools 
in systems only recently fully integrated and most with large percen- 
tages of children from low socio-economic backgrounds. The faculties 
of these schools have been concerned about providing effective learning 
environments for these children. Teachers reported increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional reading programs of first grade as be- 
ing inappropriate for the children in their classes. Further concern was 
voiced that these children also were not ready for the usual activities 
of second-grade reading programs. In this setting with these concerns 
the faculties undertook major overhauling of their reading programs 
for the primary grades. 

From examination of the professional literature, coupled with 
their own experiences with children, the teachers found a new direc- 
tion tor their primary-grade reading programs as well as morp effective 
approaches for intermediate-grade reading aaivities. The teacfiers 
were stimulated by psychologists' studies in the areas of cognitive de- 
velopment and the acquisition of language. They were interested.in the 
reports of linguists concerning the problems of learning to read by 
those with nonstandard dialects. 

Interest was centered on the studies of the language patterns of 
children and adults from different socio-economic backgrounds.^ In- 
sight was gained into the mass-produced reading problems of ghetto 
and rural povcrty-area children. The restrictive language patterns of 
the lower classes were in sharp contrast to the elaborative language 
patterns of the middle class. Further studies by Stewart^ into non- 
standard dialect patterns provided additional dimension to the nature 
of the problem of these children in learning to read. Such studies veri- 
fied the need to relate material to be read to the experiences and lan- 
gauge of the reader. 

The teachers found the definition of cognitive structure by Bru- 
ner^ and Piaget^ of particular import. Understanding the stages of 
cognitive development helped the teachers to appreciate the necessity 
of providing an invariant schema with multi-sensory experiences prior 
to presenting two-dimensional pictures of concepts and then only mov- 
ing on to presenting word symbols of these concepts. 

Such studies verified the need for these teachers to focus on lan- 
guage development prior to expecting their children to handle tradi- 
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tional readiness tasks. Rather than redefine and revise the readiness 
programs the faculties decided to label the revision in their reading 
programs as the Period of Language Development and set about build' 
ing a curriculum appropriate to the concepts involved. The objective of 
the revisions was to restructure the learning environment to facilitate 
positive learning by providing manageable tasks for the children. 

It was further determined to eliminate specific grade^level learn' 
ing expectancy for the mastery of reading skills and to concentrate on 
moving children through the sequence of skills at their own rate. 
Basic objective of the programs, characterized by those of Q.I.P./ 
were (1) to assist each child in reading his maximum level in reading, 
(2) to attempt to prevent the development of reading difficulties at 
an early age, and (3) to help children develop the abiUty to read many 
different types of material. 

It is interesting to note that these programs developed in many 
forms within ungraded and traditionally graded classrooms. Teacher 
and children's aides were available for some of the programs. Some 
programs used learning centers. However, as the various faculties be' 
gan to evaluate their reading instruction in terms of the basic objectives 
they consistently identified the need to (1) examine the basic process 
of language development and the overall reading skills sequence in or 
der to know how to provide successful learning experiences in reading, 
and (2) become more prof'cient in evaluating daily classroom feedback 
during reading activities to determine specific skills needs of children. 
It is to the first point this paper is directed. 

While the curriculum for the Period of Language Development 
included the same essential areas of the Readiness program — ^language 
development, auditory and visual discrimination, the main emphasis 
was on the first area. This type of program has become identified with 
Project Head Start. It was observed that while many children had 
been exposed to the Head Start Program, they still profited from full 
exposure to the Language Development curriculum of these schools 
so lacking were they in experiences and language development. 

Because of the wide range of language development of the chil' 
dren the teachers became increasingly sensitive to feedback from the 
children's performance in language activities. Every effort was made 
to move each child through the sequence of skills at his own pace. 
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language patterns it was possible to move some children more quickly 
into dealing with graphic presentations of words than had they been 
expected to read the more traditional materials. Emphasis was also 
placed on writing their own stories. However, those severely handi- 
capped in language development were not ready to write their own 
stories until well into second grade. In one program language experi' 
cnce stories were built from social studies and science activities in ad' 
dition to those from the personal experiences of children. 

The programs likewise emphasized the comprehension skills of 
inference and critical evaluation in addition to the skills more frequent' 
ly focused upon. When language experience stories are built from the 
experiences of children these areas of comprehension were natural out' 
comes of the reading process. 

From the point when the children move into reading the more 
traditional materials as basal readers and textbooks there is a contin' 
ued emphasis on language development by presenting concepts through 
real experiences or pictorial presentations prior to dealing with word 
symbols. There is far less dependence on verbalism in introducing new 
unit concepts or new ideas in directed reading activities. 

The most rewarding aspect of these programs has been to ob' 
sei-ve the children as they move through these programs and to see 
their positive attitude towards school and their interest in learning. 
These children are not the sullen children of the past marking time in 
the classroom. They are active learners. They are confident, secure, 
outgoing, excited, and insatiably curious. They are learning and they 
know it. Teachers are losing their guilt feeling about not having John- 
ny in a certain book by a certain tire. And so often it was just that— 
Johnny m a book,' not the book 'in Johnny." 

But there are problems in such programs. One of the major con- 
cems is the matter of reporting progress to parents who have been 
conditioned to grade level assesssment rather than specific skills 
achievement. Much work has had to be done to revise reporting sys' 
terns and to work with parents to see the value of such revisions. 

The second important concern is the evaluation of the merit of 
such programs emphasizing language development. Standardized tests 
in reading achievement do not reflect factors as concept of self as 
learners, oral language development, the vocabulary acquired by these 
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children, or the interest and enthusiasm for learning. 



The author is presently working with the faculty of one of these 
program^ to develop some appropriate tools for evaluating such pro- 
grams. The focus IS on developing instruments that may be used in 
correlaaon with standardized tests to evaluate aspects of the program 
which are not now reflected in the reading tests. Evaluation tools 
are being developed in the areas of self concept as a learner, oral lan- 
guage skills, writing skills, and sight vocabularly. 

^ But these programs emphasizing language development are being 
ooKcd upon by those involved as providing success in learning to read 
for more children than ever before. It is indicated from teacher reac- 
tion and observation of student behavior that these programs warrant 
an attempt to evaluate their effectiveness with measures that can give 
statistical evidence verifying their value. 
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THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 
FALLACY AND PHONICS INSTRUCTION 



if. 



Harold Ne\vnian 
Jersey City State College 



Some pronouncements made about teaching phonics by experts 
have been accorded a sanctity and a reverence out of proportion to 
their value. When these ex cathedra statements are scrutinized they are 
found to contain unproved information, half-truths, or misinformation. 
^ I should like to consider some of these statements. 

; (a) There is a best method of teaching phonics. There isn't a 
, V.-- \^^^ of evidence to substantiate this statement. The order in which 
|;^; f-ccrtain consonants and vowels aie introduced and the mode of pre- 
^"^^ |-sentation differ according to what approach is bdng used. Depending 
on who is making the assertion, a particular approach will be invested 
with an aura of superiority. Thus Gillingham, Spalding and Garden 
would no doubt aver that synthetic phonics is the **right'' approach — 
that this approach is a more rational approach in attacking words than 
the analytic approach espoused by the basal reader editors (not Lip' 
pincott) . Still others would argue that an analyticsynthetic approach 
is superior. Others, including myself, would be in favor of an eclectic 
approach. It should be noted that despite the assertions by exponents 
of various approaches attesting to their superiority, all promoters claim 
their brand produces good results and these merchandisers usually offer 
some evidence to back up their claims. I might say that I have seldom, 
if ever, had unanimity of opinion among my graduate students who 
are teachers regarding the superiority of a particular method. Almost 
invariably teachers take a pro and con position regarding various 
phonic approaches. Perhaps it is appropriate to say that it is not the 
method or approach that one uses that is the crucial factor, but it is 
what one does with that approach or method that really counts. 

(b) Attacking a word's pronounciation in any but a left-to-right 
direction will interfere with correct eye movements and result in faulty 
perception. This statement is probably based upon the observation 
that many retarded readers make regressions, reversals, omissions and 
substitutions when reading. Actually it may be desirable for large 
numbers of retarded readers to learn to attack a visually unfamih'ar 
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word pattern in different ways. Those tending to omit or confuse end' 
ings but who are proficient in initial consonant recognition should be 
conditioned to pay more attention to suffixes. Those who lose confi' 
dence when they see a long word perhaps would be a little less fright' 
ened if they framed the initial and final parts of words simultaneously. 
For those children who seldom err with respect to the initial and final 
parts of Vv-ords the center of instruction should shift to the medial 
vowel. 

Often poor readers misread words which look alike because they 
ignore the sound of the medial vowel elements. Thus "pit" is misread 
"pet'\ "green'' becomes "grin'\ "crow'" is confused with "com'\ I 
have found that if students arc taught to say the vowel element before. 
an> rhing else and then to listen to the sound of that element they are 
less h'kely to make medial vowel errors. The important information 
that teachers using this approach must impart is that even though the 
student first says tfie vowel sound, its position in the word will dictate 
the order in which it is heard. Thus in deciphering "pet" the child 
says e (to "tune in" to the sound he must hear when he pronounces 
this word) but this sound is in the middle of the word or in the second 
position. A consonant letter sound "p" must be heard before "e" and 
the consonant letter sound of "t" must be heard at the end of the 
word. The blending of the various sounds may be accomplished in 
various ways. 

(c) Phonics teaching should be postponed until the child has a 
basic sight vocabulary which contain those phonetic elements that 
are to be taught. This statement has wide acceptance particularly be' 
cause many basal readers use this formula. But there are many inde' 
pendent code-emphasis from-thcbeginning of reading programs. 
(Words in Color, MasurkicwiczTanner ITA, Phonovisual method, 
and Lippincott's phonic program) which arc at variance with this 
point of view. Any observant parent or teacher knows that many pre 
school children catch phonics on the fly from listening to TV ad slo' 
gans and jingles and nursery rhymes. 

Again there is no research evidence to indicate that if phonics 
teaching follows the principles in statement (c) that teaching will re' 
suit in better achievement than if instruction were^to proceed accord' 
ing to the tenets of various phonics^first programs. As a matter of fact, 
what evidence wo do now possess from the first and second gr^de 
studies (USOE) favors the latter approach as a beginning reading 
technique. 
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(d) The rule: "When there are two vowels side by side, the long 
sound of the first one is heard and the second one is usually silent 

ifijhzs only. 45 percent of utility and consequently is of limited value/* 
The author of this statement (paruphrascd) examined four sets of 
f; Kasals widely used in the primary gra.'u aand found 309 words- con- 
;X forming to this generalization and 377 non conforming words. Had 
*^ the study examined upper elementary and intermediate giade words 
instead of primary grade words the results might have been somewhat 
'\,' &{hxzni. A study of Anna Cordts of children's vocabulary shows 
that with each successive level of reading the relative number of 
j; phonetic words increases from 20 per cent at the preprimer level to 
J, r more than 80 per cent on the sixth grade level. (See An Analysis and 
jp^{f Classification of the Sounds in the Children's Reading Vocabulary in 
sk'^dcs 1-3, unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Iowa and 
Wiz Study of the Reading Vocabulary, Grades 4-6 both authored by 
|/Anna Cordts.) I will not quibble over statistics. The important point 
fito remember about the utility of a particular phonics generalization is 
P^j that its utility is considerably enhanced by the context in*which the 
word occurs. This is the real test and I dare say that if in the study 
previously alluded to consideration were given to this factor, the per 
cent of utility would be considerably higher. But the study loses sight 
of another fact — phonics is not always an open sesame to a word's 
pronounciation. Phonics does, however, provide a handle to gradually 
opening up the door of a word's pronunciation. Its main purpose is 
to help the decoder to come near enough to a word's pronunciation so 
that with some manipulation and contextual or structural analysis clue 
that word is brought to the threshold of the decoder's recognition. 

(e) "Word analysis skills should be taught only during spelling 
and writing periods because they are not reading skills" is a statement 
tiiat has the power of authority behind it. Nevertheless, it represents 
opinion not fact. One can dispute this statement as I shall attempt to 
do. When word analysis skills are taught as encoding skills they are 
probably better taught in a separate writing period. But if the focus 
is on decoding the printed or the written word, practice should take 
place in the context in which it will be most frequently used— during 
oral and silent reading periods. This is the most natural setting for ap- 

^plications of decoding skills. Reading does after all involve a transla^ 
tion of the printed symbol into its sound equivalent. This progression 
is from print to speech not vice versa as is the case with spelling and 
writing. Now of course in order to be able to transcribe the printed 
symbol into its auditory equivalent one must have preliminary woric 
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in hearing separate sounds and discrimi^iating these sounds from each 
other. The foundation work is in auditory discrimination. This may 
involve learning to listen to similar and dissimilar phonemes and even 
learning to write or to recognize the symbol that stands for a particular 
sound (encoding) as well as learning to say the sound that stands for 
the letter (decoding) . In other words during the pre reading and rcadi' 
ness stage of a child's development encoding and decoding and phonic 
and phonetic activities are almost inextricably woven together. At 
these stages of development statement (c) is more defensible. 

I feel that exponents of the point of view expressed by statement 
(e) are guilty of egocentricity and shortsightedness. I have taught 
reading to ghetto youth by means of a writing-spelling approach and 
can state that the results were negative. I do not mean to imply that 
the youngsters didn't learn by this approach. Some did. But such an 
approach was devoid of dramatic interest for student and teacher. 
Worst of all, this approach proved to be distasteful and frustrating to 
these linguistically defident youngsters. The approach that was sub- 
sequently used, one that had better results, was a' Estening'speaking' 
reading-writing progression. Word analysis skills were most frequently 
taught in connection with material read in class. During the reading 
period in intermediate and upper grades I observed that these children 
subsequent to preliminary and post discussions of materials read in 
class, including explanations of difficult words and concepts and ex' 
planations of various word analysis techniques, were better able to 
write the answers to questions based upon the stories read and that 
the activity of writing following the reading-discussion phase promoted 
superior application of word recognition techniques. 

I have tried to present a few arguments against the wholesale ac 
ceptancc of dogmatic statements. If teachers arc to avoid some of the 
pitfalls of teaching phonics, they must be open minded, flexible and 
wilh'ng to try new things. 
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LANGUAGE BARRIERS OF THE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT 

Paul Conrad Berg 
University of South Carolina 

Who are the culturally different or disadvantaged? Why is their 
education a special problem, and in particular, how are their differ' 
ences in communication with the middle class culture related to meth' 
■ ods for their instruction in reading? 



'^i*V ^ }^!. T ^'■°*^,,f^erali2ation or group statistic, the term "cul- 
|^.,turdly disadvantaged does not really describe for me the real Ruth 
te^u T °'' ^y*"^ or any other of the junior high school pupils 
a#/Ajhom I teach in one of aiumbia's poverty areas. They each have 
own separate needs, drives and interests as surely as to students 
^,ftom affluent homes. The category "disadvantaged" is no more sped- 
^^rfically meaningful for detailed selection of methods and materials for 
. a given lesson than is the term "affluent". I still must test and teach 
■ • ^y?'^ experiment, and build in painstaking stages a profile of 
Kuth s or Sarah s behavior that is related to learning to read. What 
■the general category tells me is that certain characteristics are more 
likely to be present with these pupils than with another selected popu- 
lation; but which of these characteristics are actually present or wheth- 
er even, if present, they can be considered an educational disadvantage 
must be determined individually. 

h. n^lcf characteristics common to many of the cul- 

wrauy different are the significant Linguistic differences between their 
g5eech patterns and the standard English of the middle class. Surely 

■ W«age represents the humanizing element that makes true intimacy 
oetween one another possible, but because this is so, language differ- 
oices have a way of separating and alienating as well as the opposite. 

' 1^^' ■ ^° <i^'^^^°P the ne.xt few remarks around the 

general topics of language, the culturally different, and reading, at- 
wmptmg to suggest the rationale that language being what it is, lan- 
npage patterns may act as a significant restriction to reading achieve- 
ent unless certain basic principles about the language-reading rela- 
nonship are considered during reading instruction. 

fm ^"^"^ TRuch that has been said about language or speech comes 
. irom the linguists, I shall borrow from them rather heavily in the ne.xt 



few statements. According to Lefevre, ^'Language forms a network, a 
continuous webbing indissolubly linking inner man, his thoughts and 
emotions with other events, actions, sanctions, social groups and insti^ 
tutions." He continues his discourse about language as an interactive 
process by suggesting that ^'thought at higher levels is inconceivable 
without a prior development of both the audio'Ungual and manual' 
visual systems of language/'^ 

Alexander Johnson in a Treatise on Icanguage indicates the in^ 
terdependence between the words of language, experience, and read' 
ing. ''Words," he says, ''can refer us to sensible information which 
we have experienced; but they cannot reveal to us what we have not 
experienced/'^ Reading, he continues, is tl^e mental process of recon^ 
structing the experiences behind language. 

Vera John and Leo Goldstein^ writing on the sodal context of 
language acquisition, describe how a child of the middle class acquires 
a spoken language through feedback and correction of his own active 
speech. The culturally disadvantaged, on the other hand, learns his 
language by receptive exposure, without the operant control of feed' 
back. Language, to him, will have h'ttlc use as a mediator in interper^ 
sonal behavior.^ This restriction through passive exposure without 
feedback is also pertinent to the culturally disadvantaged and their 
world of experience. Without guided perception of the things which 
he has experienced, or verbal manipulation of ideas about his experi' 
ence, very h'ttle in terms of a significant body of meanings or concepts 
can be accumulated.^ 

Piaget would disagree with the idea that language and thought 
can be explained by one another. Thought, according to Piaget, de' 
rives from the abstraction of one's own action upon things; language 
is an imitation of patterns provided by adults. However, Piaget does 
suggest that the relationship is one of a tool or handmaiden, rather 
than that one is the master of the other. "Language faciUtates the ex' 
pansion of thought and adds to its mobility."^ From a practical point 
of view, there is some significance in this difference. If language is 
deceptive in relation to thought, then "teachers of middle class chil' 
dren (may be) often misled by the verbal facility of (thtir) youngsters 
into believing that they understand more than they actually compre' 
hend.'' And on the other hand, "the teachers of the (culturally differ^ 
ent) are often fooled by the language handicaps of these children into 
thinking that they are much more (thought handicapped) than they 
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|||:; actually are/'^ This point of view expresses once again the individual 
dynamics at work, whatever the general classification of the student. 

rf 

The preceding comments from language specialists have indicated 
the interdependence between language, operant feedback, thought, 
and experience, and the power of these functions to reconstruct and 
reassociate through reading. It is direaly in line with these functions 
that the culturally different person may also be educationally disad' 
yantaged as he is confronted by the world of the middle class. What 
is- this language like? While this question is an exceedingly technical 
one, differing from group to group, some fairly general observations 
^ ^ may be pertinent. First of all, just because a person spaiks with a dia^ 
jif Icct or accent docs not mean that the difference is educationally handi' 
S ^; V, capping. The syntactical and grammatical level of the person's native 
^S^S^ dialect may be used as a present potential for language 
^cflity in the adopted culture, for the rxiles under which the native 
l^^^p language operates transfer from one mode to another with relatively 
little difficulty. For a person who has not developed a complex syn- 
f tactical or grammatical fluency in his first language, Uttle transfer can 
* take place, and attempts to educate through Ae second language will 
' find difficulty. 

] There are other facets of a language difference that are more 

than the linguistic; they are the far reaching effects in the total adjust- 
ment of the individual, maintaining a wall of separation btwcen him 
and the world into which he is thrust. How does the culturally differ- 
ent relate to the middle claijs world of Dick and Jane and all the other 
characters of the middle class Anglo-Saxon story books? To begin 
with, he has had few experiences with toys, pictures, books, or maga- 
zines and few if any of the other common denominators of middle 
class b'fe. Very b'ttle spoken language has passed between him and 
his parents. He possesses strong negative feeh'ngs concerning his per- 
sonal worth and devalues himself as a student. He has moved from 
school to school and from failure to failure. He has not learned to 
communicate, especially with the middle class, developing instead fears 
and suspicions of their way of Ufe. Which cues he responds to, how 
he will respond, and what his responses will be are learned reactions 
\ from a totelly different environment than the school offers. These 
differences are seen as points of exclusion between him and the mid- 
dle class. This whole process of exclusion, based in sigm'ficant part 
cn linguistic separation, helps to set a self-concept that has a higher 
correlation to achievement than do so-called measurements.^ This self- 
concept is based on at least two factors: the expectations one's society 
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and peers have for him and the kinds of behavior patterns which the 
individual himself selects as a "style of b'fe/' which helps determine 
what he will see and hear, think and say, remember and forget. "Any 
value which is inconsistent with the individual's valuation of himself 
cannot be assimilated; it meets with resistance and is likely, unless a 
general reorganizationvoccurs, to be rejected/'* 

The typical classroom, whose power structure is geared to middle 
class speech patterns, likely places this linguisticaUy different student 
with a style of b'fe quite different from theirs in a specisd grouping with 
the stated purpose of more adequately attending to, his needs. Studies 
by both Meyerowitz (1968) and Goffman indicate that special place' 
ment, instead of helping a pupil adjust, actually hinders him. Putting 
such a pupil in a "slow'' or otherwise labeled class probably contributes 
significantly to his feebngs of inferiority and likely creates lowered cx' 
pectations on the part of the teacher also. Lloyd Dunn of George 
Peabody Cbllege for Teachers contends that much of such grouping 
simply creates labels rather than helping to empfiasize a daily pasitive 
formulation of teaching and learning methods immediately relevant to 
the student. Added to this physical exclusion are too often found in^ 
tolerance, rigidity, strict discipline, and even physical force meted out 
by the teacher. One of the major problems that we have already point' 
ed out is that the student does not come with a built'in feebng of re' 
iatedness to the classroom, and surely these actions do nothing to lessen 
his :bngs of rejection. Sol Tax, speaking at the 1968 Claremont 
Reading Conference on this topic, stated that the reading and writing 
of the classroom must reflect the identity of the learner, and to the 
extent that they do not they are discarded. He discussed the interest' 
ing history of the Cherokees of Georgia as an iUustrarion of this point. 
Because I am not elsewhere familiar with this history, I will paraphrase 
it from Sol Tax. The Cherokees became literate within three years 
after Sequoia invented written symbols for their language in the early 
1800's. They introduced their own printing presses and evolved a bt' 
erate culture. They were then forceably moved to Oklahoma where 
they built seminaries, teaching Greek and Latin for the first time in 
any school west of the Mississippi. In 1900, Oklahoma became a state 
aiid the Indians were forced to learn by the white man^s methods. To' 
day, the Cherokees are the poorest and the least educated Indians in 
Oklahoma.^ Many other selections from the bterature indicate the im' 
portance of using the learner's language. Walter Loban, writing for 
Elementary English, stresses that the language the child brings should 
be fostered as a means of thinking, exploring, and imagining, helping 
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the student to develop and amplify his own language to the full range 
of his linguistic potential.^^ James Hemming, writing for the Reading 
Teacher in October, 1968, also emphasizes the point that reading in- 
struction should not be a test of a match in pronunciation between the 
student and teacher, but that differences in pronundation, even substi- 
tutions of words, should be seen as differing from mistakes 'in reading. 
To understand if the student has made a correct transUteration be- 
tween the print of the book and his own linguistic system, the teacher 
will need to understand the student's language, including his grammar 
ana homonyms. Mark Weiss, a graduate student at the University 
of South CaroHna, is presently involved with a research study in an at- 
tempt to teach teachers the language of particular dialectic groups of 
students. His techmque is to tape-record and video-tape the language 
of children from particular dialect groupings in both play and dass- 
^ room activities. After a linguist has evaluated and mterpreted the 
, topes, he will use them as a basis for teacher in-service training work- 
:shops. The workshops will include not only intensive and directed 
listening on the part of teachers, jut they will be expected to be able 
to use the dialect with at least a passing acquaintance themselves. The 
question should be raised, and indeed the Uterature in general seems to 
suggest that the teacher's role is finally to help bring about a second 
language for the language different student. But in this the teacher 
must act as a model, not as a speech corrector. While the literature 
suggests that a move toward a second language must start fairly early 
in the elementary grades before sensitivity to new sounds is lost, Le- 
fevre states that "if a dialect change is to be eff^ :ted, it must be done 
finally on the initiative of the child himself.''" 

Assuming the ideal that the teacher has learned the language of 
the student, the teacher must have yet another change of heart or prac- 
tice from the typical classroom. According to Ned Handers, the teach- 
habitually dominates the interactive opportunities of the classroom 
by his own speech. About 66 per cent of the time of the class is di- 
rected to talking, about 66 per cent of this talk is done by the teach- 
er, and about 66 per cent of the teacher's talk is directive. If the stu- 
dent is to learn how to interact and to communicate within the class- 
room, this ratio is going to have to change. Carlton and Moore at the 
Illinois State University have published an interesting study in which 
they attempted tb's change through a self-directive dramatization of 
stories. Self-directive dramatization refers to the pupil's original, imag- 
inative, spontaneous interpretation of a character of his own choosing 
in a story which he selects and reads cooperatively with other pupils 
in a group which is formed only for the time being and for a particular 
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story. Because self'selection of stories is involved, many books on many 
levels and varieties are made available at all times in the classroom. 
Comparisons of classes after the experimental period indicated signifi' 
cant changes in both sclf'cpncept and reading behavior in favor of the 
experimental groups over the traditionally taught basal reader groups. 
In fact, the dramatization groups indicated more than a year's growth 
in reading in three and a half months.^^ 

Perhaps there is ro better way to bring together the student's 
experiences, language, thought, feedback, and reading than through 
the language experience approach. Sylvia Ashton^Wamer describes 
in her book Teacher her method of building all the language arts from 
an organic vocabulary. It is organic because it springs from the inncr^ 
most recesses of the child's inner self, expressing his fears and desires. 
These first words are the bridge from the known to the unknown and 
from the inner man out. They are word pictures that have power, for 
they represent the child's inner vision. They have intense meaning, for 
they are a part of the thought processes of the child himself. And thus 
Sylvia Ashton* Warner builds the skills of reading and writing around 
the words of fear and love and sex that make up die lives of the Maori 
children within her classroom. Her system is in relation to the begin- 
ning reader, but the process is meaningful at any age. Experience ap- 
proaches to learning can be initiated through television viewing, mov- 
ies, the comics, or any other type of media. Comparisons of plot, struc- 
ture, setting, staging, dialogue, special effects, character development, 
thematic content, and much more can be developed from a common 
viewing experience Other followup activities may be group discus- 
sions, supplementary readings, oral readings . of a. similar . setting, or 
theme, and so forth. 

These suggestions have been illustrative and not in any sense in- 
clusive of techniques for working with children with language diffei- 
ences. They have meant to illustrate the kinds of things that teachers 
can do to capitalize on the strengths that the student brings with him 
to the classroom. We have also meant to indicate that the student 
or the group must at times at least be ihc power variable psychologic- 
ally within the classroom; it need not always be the teacher. Role 
playing, activities growing out of language experience approaches, and 
the like, can help bring together parts of both worlds— the world of 
the student and the world of the classroom. The student's perceptions 
from his environment are not interpreted as grostesque but are super- 
imposed upon the adopted culture, creating at least a modicum of in- 
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tcgn'ty for him within the capabilities of his own psychological system. 
I" Further, these activities have indicated interdependence ^tween lan^ 
S guage, operant feedback, thought, and experience, and the power of 
? these to reconstrua and reassociate through reading. 
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EFFECTIVE INSERVICE PROGRAMS 



Robert L. Byrne 
Eastern Kentucky University 



The proh'fic development of new methods and materials for edu- 
cating today's children has created a dilemma for the classroom tesch- 
er. Trapped between a desire to keep abreast of the newer techniques 
and a need to prepare for the classroom each day, the average teacher 
finds the day too short for achieving both goals. Thus the consdentious 
teacher often must give up professional improvement for the sake of 
her classes. 

The problem of the rural teacher is further compUcated by geo- 
graphical isolation. Many teachers are hundreds of miles from the 
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nearest library or university offering graduate courses. Although thou' 
sands attend graduate evening classes or enroll on campuses for sum- 
mer courses, a large percentage of teachers because of responsibilities 
at home, lack of money, or other legitimate reasons are unable to leave 
their local regions. These teachers have not changed their basic pat- 
terns of teaching since receiving their undergraduate degrees, nor will 
they make such changes unless wise administrators bring to them prop' 
er motivation and opportunity. 

Whether or not educators are changing, children and society are. 
No longer do the rural children remain in their isolated commumties. 
By the tens of thousands their parents, drawn by the lures of tele- 
vision and other mass communication devices, have migrated to the 
larger cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland and New York to seek 

4nnt^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ '^^"^^ employment. Approximately 

40,000 Kentuckians, for example, have migrated to 120 Chicago dty 
block. Recent stories, articles, books and films have documented the 
sorry plight of the niral child in the schools of the larger cities. His 
strange language pattern, his quiet, witKdrawn personality, and his 
lack of motivation for academic achievement isolate him in the dty 
as etfectively as the geography isolated Iiim at home. In short, whether 
the rural child remains at home or migrates to the city, he finds schools 
dithcult and his opportunities for later employment limited. Since the 
academic level of the rural child's home may be low, he is especially 
dependent upon the school for an improvement in his educational level 
and his employment opportunities. 

The rural teacher's colleague in the heart of the larger cities may 
feel as isolated from educational improvement as does the rural teach- 
er. Centralization of administrative responsibilities in an office far re- 
moved from the classrooms, a desire to leave the building after an ex- 
hausting day of teaching, and perhaps even a transportation problem 
because of heavy traffic create an environment not conducive to con- 
tinuous professional growth. 

Research studies, exploring the effects of various methods, ma- 
terials and approaches on academic achievement, have all emphasized 
that the one variable having greatest influence on a child's achieve- 
ment is his teacher. More effective methods can be developed, better 
materials produced, and more modem buildings designed, but the slull 
of the teacher remains the major factor in the child's achievement. 
The improvement of educational opportunities for disadvantaged chil- 
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dren is, therefore, dependent upon effective inservicc education pro- 
grams for the teachers and other school personnel. 

An investigation and analysis of several inservice education pro* 
grams indicated that there are common characteristics present in the 
most effective programs. The purpose of this report is to generalize 
from first hand visits and the evaluation reports of several inservice 
programs throughout the United States and to present some of the 
common characteristics that helped to assure their success. 

One of the first steps in the organization of effective inservice 
programs has been a survey of the school system or building's specific 
strengths and weaknesses. After a study group composed of adminis" 
tr^tors and teachers had located areas of greatest need and established 
priorities for remediation, a program was organized for a specific group 
'of teachers and developed around their strengths, weaknesses, interests, 
and idiosyncrasies. The specific teaching responsibiUties of the primary 
f^y ^teachers, for example, are sufficiently different from those of the upper 
i grade teachers to justify the development of a program cspedally for 
. them. Experienced teachers are particularly interested in their ov^ 
rooms and in how to improve themselves. They are less interested in 
grades or subjects not their immediate concern. The most effective 
programs were developed for a particular group of teachers and their 
specific needs or interests. 

Other educational personnel who directly influenced a teacher's 
ability to provide children with adequate learning experiences were in' 
eluded in the program. Principals, librarians, and school social work' 
ers, for example, directly help or hinder teachers in the improvement 
of reading skills. If a program was organized for diagnosis of reading 
problems, the school psychologists, guidance counselor, and speech 
therapist were included. In most instances the principals and super- 
visors actively partidpated in the determination of needs, and perhaps 
more important, they were active learners in experiences of the in- 
service programs. 

Although both general and specific objectives were defined prior 
to the establishment of programs, many groups felt it necessary to 
clarify the objectives as one of their first experiences. Objectives were 
analyzed in relation to the backgrounds of the participants and, if 
necessary, re^stated by each individual as they applied to his own idio" 
syncrasies. 
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Defining behavioral objectives and the need-^o specify objectives, 
in terms of observable behavior was the major goal of a few programs. 
Objective and subjective evaluative instruments were constructed 
Several groups expressed difficulty in providing for effective behav 
loral observations to evaluate attitude changes which may have been 
a major objective of the program. 

Effective programs were intensive and concentrated upon the 
meeting of specific objectives. Those programs that seemed to have 
met their objectives were organized for a time when the participants 
were ab.2 to learn without the concern of their responsibilities at home 
and school. Although programs using one evening a week after school 
baturday mornings, the week before school begins in the faU, or other 
limited schedules may be effective for teachere who have had oppor- 
tunities m the past for professional improvement, considerable profes- 
sional growth was obvious when the program was six to eight weeks 
in length and the partidpants were present for a full day The pro- 
grams Wire organized, therefore, during the summer months or re- 
leased time m the school year. The teaching responsibih'ties of soine 
remedial or other special teachers did not begin the first day of the faU 

Tr ^ °^ September or the first few weeb of school were 
utibzed for concentrated inservice activities. 

Whenever a program was shorter in length of time or held after 
school, the objectives were limited to those that were easily met or the 
activities were dove-tailed with the regular educator s responsibilities. 

Multiple short term workshops were conducted to demonstrate the 
use of new audio-visual instruments. The participants may have met a 
specific objective concerning the manipulation of an instrument's 
mechanical aspects. Less sophisticated educators, however, need more 
than a few days to analyze the application and influence of the new 
technique or instrument to a child's total learning environment. 

Programs employing a variety of experiences were judged effec- 
tive by participants. The experiences included lectures, presentations, 
seminars, small group discussions, role playing, and visits to locations 
ot interest. It was significant that in all programs the participants were 
actively involved in the learning process. They were not passively sit- 
ting and listening to lectures. They were producing and evaluating ma- 
tenals, planning and conducting action research, using video tape re- 
corders or other means of simulating activities for their own observa- 
tion and evaluation. Some were constructing model curricula or hav- 
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mg practicum experiences with a limited number of children. Groups 
of children were often provided for trying out new techniques and 
materials. Although the children may have profited from their roles 
m the program, they were present for the benefit of the participants. 
Being responsible for a large number of children every day would have 
limited the participant's opportunities for a variety of learning experi- 
ences. The stereotype college summer school with its lectures, library 
study time, research papers, and exams were not the typical structure 
for innovative programs. 

Programs were not simply organized for the participants. Outside 
consultants, college professors, publisher representatives, and local 
participants were involved in the initiation and development of the pro- 
grams. Ir.- some instances colleges sent their professors to live and work 
in the community with the participants. Participants traveled to com' 
^ merciai locations to study products first hand. Publisher representa^ 
tivcs provided authors, displays, and valuable know how. P^t and 
community involvement was evidept. Federal and munidpal agencies 
cooperated or were actively involved. Attempts were often made to 
coordinate all the identifiable services available to children. Local ser' 
vice clubs, communication personnel, and businessmen were involved. 
School systems are not islands unto themselves; neither were the pro- 
grams conducted in isolation wards. 

Business and industry have long considered it important to pro- 
vide paid released time to their employees or overtime pay for on die 
job ti lining. Business trips, conference, retreats, and well planned in- 
service activities have enabled the commercial world to keep abreast 
of new developments. That the commercial employer must provide 
the expenses for inservice education is not usually questioned. 

Since the advent of NDEA institutes and ESEA programs, edu- 
cators have begun to provide opportunities for inservice training with- 
out loss of salary or ironey spent for expenses. Many of the effective 
programs provided stipends, dependency allowances, or full salary 
while the participants were involved. Although college credit was 
given to participants in many instances, they also were able to leam 
without the financial concern of giving up a summer s salary. 

Multi'disciplinary approaches were evident. Linguists, sociolog- 
ists and educators combined their resources for more effective pro- 
grams. Physicians met with neurologists and reading diagnosticians 
to study dyslexia. Engineers and audio-visual spcciah'sts worked with 
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cumculum experts to explore ideas for individualizing mstructidn 
through automated instructional devices. The sharing and evaluating 
ot knowledge from several different disciplines gave the participants 
greater opportunities for new and different insights. 

Evaluation procedures were continuous and con'-retely aware of 
the program s objectives. Independent evaluation teams were involved 
at the time of defining objectives. Some were even employed to aid 
in the establishment of needs prior to the inservice program's develop- 
ment. There seems to be a trend for an independent evaluation team 
to become actively involved at all stages of the initiation and develop- 
ment of a program. Participants and directors of programs received 
continuous feedback concerning ways for the immediate changes rather 
than grading after its completion. Long range goals and follow-up 
evaluation procedures were often provided. Effects of the programs 
on later classroom instruction were evaluated. Changes of attitudes or 
feeling toward self, children, and peers were analyzed. Both objective 
and subjective measures were utilized. When instruments were not 
available, inventories, questionnaires, and techniques were developed. 

If an inservice program is effective, the participants will be anx- 
ious to improve their procedures to keep pace with their changes in at- 
titudes and knowledge of new methods, materials, and techniques Ef- 
tcctiye programs, therefore, provided that materials and teaching 'aids 
studied in the program were immediately available for the participants' 
on the job use. New grouping or individualization procedures were 
permitted and encouraged by local administrators. Several programs 
purchased enough new materials for later classroom use. There is prob- 
ably nothing more frustrating to teachers than, after learning better 
teaching techniques and the use of new materials or instruments to be 
unable to try the new methods in their own classrooms because of lim- 
ited funds for effective implementation. Equally frustrating for a 
teacher is to change attitudes conducive to educational improvement 
but be required to adhere to an administrator's dictates who was not 
involved in the inservice program. 
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^Abstract 

UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COOPERATIVE INSERVICE PROGRAMS 

§(: James R. Layton 

P'l Appalachian State Univcrsitx 

This paper presents the current trends of the College of Educa- 
K Appalachian State University in dealing with reading instruc 

P^^^^ throughout North Carolina and adjoining 

xStates. The paper outlines: 

1. Summer Programs in Reading 

2. On'the-job Extension Courses 

3. Clinical on'the^job Extension Courses 

4. Future Plans of the Inservice Programs 




IMPUCATIONS OF EARLY STIMULATION FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN READING 

George E. Mason 
University of Georgia 

For the past four years the Research and Development Center 
in Educational Stimulation at the University of Georgia has been at' 
tempting to determine whether new norms for achievement in school 
subject areas can be achieved by a structured curriculum presented 
to children beginning at age three and continuing onward through age 
^elve. The first year was a planning year, but in the fall of 1966 one 
a J^^^^^^d eighty children were selected to start school at ages three, 
and five. In 1967, sixty additional three year olds were enrolled. 
These children attend The Lillian E. Suder School in Clayton County 
(suburban Atlanta), Georgia. They are a stratified sample chosen to 
represent our nation *s population in three factors: race, socio-economic 
status, and intelligence. 
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During these last three years th^ Language Arts staff of the Re * 
search and Development Center have been constructing curricula for 
young children and field testing teaching procedures for enhancing 
their learning. It is not our purpose to prove that children should be 
taught in public schools at age three, nor is it our purpose to disprove 
the value of early stimulation. Instead we hope to learn better ways 
of teachcing beginners to read regardless of how weak their back' 
groiHids or now few their antecedent experiences are. For a program 
such as this three^year^olds are ideal. 

The things we have learned about teachers, and about the delivery 
of information to children, cannot be dignified by being stated as the 
results of careful research. Instead, they are the results of the obser 
vations and impressions built up during three years of continuous in- 
teraction with teachers in and out of the classrooms where very young 
children are being taught. 



Our most significant observation is that confronting teachers 
with printed materials appears to be far more effective for instruction 
than does a formal or informal oral presentation to them. Our teach' 
ers teach best when provided with detailed printed curricula. 

The curricula now in use include daily lesson plans. However, it 
does not appear to be the lesson plan, themselves, nor the sequence 
in which they are presented, which accounts for the effectiveness of 
the printed curricula. Instead, it appears that stating precise and ex- 
trcmely small instructional goals accounts for the success we have had 
with our reading program. For example, two of the extremely small 
steps or goals in our program are (1) to teach children to discriminate 
what a spoken word is — this is obviously a necessity for learning that 
one printed word represents one spoken word; and (2) to teach chil' 
dren that pages are turned from right to left, and that once opened, 
a book's left hand pages arc to be observed before the right hand pages. 

It seems to us that directing the teachers' attention to such min- 
utc fragments of the total goal, learning to read, is extremely potent as 
a means for influencing teacher behavior and enhancing students' 
learning. 

Another thing wc have learned is that there may not be such a 
thing as an attention span. Attention varies widely from activity to 
activity in any one child. Children as young as two years and nine 
months will stay at an activity for more than an hour i? they find that 
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activity challenging. It appears that the reason adults have claimed 
that young children have short attention spans is that young children 
have not learned to act out the lie (or to pretend to pay attention) 
that older children and adults have learned. 

We have learned that teachers should not be told that young 
children need to sit still and be quiet in order to learn. TTiose who 
attend best are the children who are involved in a lesson which causes 
them to stand up, move around, and talk frequently. 

To leam to write, the children were presented with many dif' 
fcrcnt forms on the black-board, and they could copy something on 
paper when the thing to be copied was immediately next to the paper 
to be copied on. We h^ve tried several alternate explanations for this 
iphcnomcnon and are now checking them out carefully. Perhaps some 
implications for teacher education will come from this. 

In our attempts with early stimulation in school learning we have 
tried many novel (to the children) stimuli. Among these are puppets, 
tape recorders, flannel boards, overhead projectors, trade boofcs and 
mstructional printed cards. At first the novelty is so powerful that 
the children pay more attention to it than they do to the information 
which it is being used to present. We have learned that we must de^ 
sensitize the children to the new stimulus before we use it as a teach' 
ing tool. 

Finally, we have learned that children acquiring academic skills 
earlier than the ordinary tend to be snobbish about what they have 
learned. If there are no printed words in the books that the children 
are handed, they remark that the books are "baby stuff.'' Consequent' 
ly, once the children's academic abilities have been changed, the ma- 
terials for their future education must be chosen with great care. 

In summary, we have learned through our observations of the 
teaching of young children that the most effective way of educating 
their teachers is through the use of printed materials containing be^ 
haviorally stated sequences of finite goals. We have come to believe 
that children leam best when the lessons call for physical action on 
the part of each child. We have learned that motivational devices can 
elicit so much interest that they are ineffective in the development of 
interest in the more mundane information which the device is being 
used to present. We have learned that children resent being treated 
Wee babies when they are not. In fact, when the tasks presented to 
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young children are within their capabilities and of high intrinsic in* 
tcrest, the children enjoy working at them for long periods of time. 
Perhaps teachers need to learn that learning can be fun. 



WHY SHOULD I READ? 



Donald L. Clclnnd 
UniT'crsity of Pittsburgh 

The question: **W*hy Should I Read?'* may seem inappropriate 
to this group, a professional group of educators who have devoted 
years to organizing reading environments and judiciously manipulating 
them so that those under their tutelage will have progressed a Uttlc 
further toward maturity in reading skills. To the members of our af' 
fluent society, a society that presumably is a reading society when we 
consider the total product of our printing presses, this same question 
may also be out of time and place— plfAost an anachronism. Not only 
has the adult with meager linguistic skills pondered this qucr>% but 
the child who is able to use the tape recorder, the radio and T.V., and 
other auditory aids to gather information, to resolve conflicts, or to 
answer questions, has faced the dilemma: To Read or Not to' Read. 
But on the other side of the coin, who among us has not, on many 
occasions, selected a book, retreated into a world of his own, and for 
a period of time, possessed himself with a full measure of quietness? 

Thus, all of us have employed the art of reading for many pup 
poses, running the gamut from seeking answers to such mundane ques- 
tions as: "When does the next bus leave for downtown?" to biblio- 
therapy when wishing to harmoniie emotions or seeking succor. 

It has been said that the age of miracles is over— they do not 
happen any more. Yet. is it not a miracle when man has acquired a 
language facility which enables him to communicate with renowTied 
scholars, the great thinkers, the poets, the dreamers, the revered' re- 
ligious leaders, the dedicated humanists, past and present? Have you 
not witnessed the sudden change that takes place when a child has 
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'^1'-' found a book that fits and upon reading it has walked with a lighter 
step, his spirits buoyed to a new level: and for a period of time, all is 
right? And you, in like manner, at the close of the day when your 
intense thoughts arc encircling you, closing in, making you your own 
prisoner, have you not turned to the literature of your choice, and 
having read, suddenly reahzed that your unvoiced prayers have been 
answered? 

From among the many purposes of reading, I should like to se^ 
lect one, namely To Better Ap[,.aisc My Environment, and explore it 
with you. 



view:^ 



On several occasions, I have expressed the following points of 



A major responsibility of the citizenry in a democratic society 
is to appraise the environment in which they live; to decide 
upon a course of action through logical reasoning; and then to 
apprise contemporaries of this decision of judgment. Upon this 
premise — that the communicative process is an essential chap 
acteristic of a democracy which demands of its citizens the 
ability to communicate effectively and with insight and critical 
analysis— it follows that reading, one of the facets of the total 
language spectrum, is and will remain, one of its most important 
and indispensable phases. Through reading, more than any 
other phase of communication, the responsible citizen can an' 
alyze a more varied and clear record of current and past events. 
Through reading, the perceptive citizen can ascertain the role 
the individual plays in his own social group, the community 
in the state, the state in the nation, the nation in world affairs 
and, during some morrow, the world in interplanetary litiga^ 
tions. 

To attempt to convince you of the importance of reading in a 
democratic society would be akin to carrying coals to Newcastle or 
gilding the lily. Yet, reaffirmation has never dulled a belief of convic 
tion. 

"What is Reading?'' The term is so much with us that its very 
profusion in the literature and in the conversation of those dedicated 
to the education of our children may lead some to underestimate its 
complexity. It could be assumed with reasonable confidence that defi' 
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nitions would run the complete range from the mea^-'ngless repetition' 
of a line of print to perfect communication with an author. Some 
would say that whenever man reacts to or interprets all types of sen- 
sory stimulation, he is engaged in the art or skiU of reading. Others 
would say that a person ii not reading unless he reacts in a meaning- 
ful \ray to those graphic symbols we call words, and still others would 
say that the art or mental process of reading existed before language 
was developed or even before man was able to utter intelh'gible soun^ 
as when early man went to the mouth of his cave, observed the heav- 
ens, and sensed that inclement weather was imminent. Reading how- 
ever, became much more complex when man ultimately aligned 
squiggles to selected segments of his experience. 

At this phase of my presentation, I am compelled to give an op- 
erational definition of reading and one which, hopefully, will serve 
as a matrix for a further discussion of. Why Should I Read? 

Reading is a central menta! activity involving the higher intel- 
lectual proc^ in which there is a reorganisation of experiences 
which have been evoked by some stimulus, or a umque sequence 
ot stimuh such as graphic symbols, an object or a series of related 
objects, an event or a unique series of events, a relationship, etc. 
Ur, to express it more concisely: Reading is the cognitive process 
oi perceiving and ordering our environment. It is a psycho-motor 
process. 

If I could, however, conjure up a definition of reading that would 
be universally accepted by all scholars, the College Re?ding Assodation 
could not afford my fee. Specifically, I have said that perceiving and 
reading are the same act. The perception of an object, event, situation, 
or a relationship includes the arousal of meaning; and by the same 
token, reading includes the arousal of meaning. Both are visual, audi- 
tory, and psycho-motor processes. One of the primary functions of 
reading (perceiving) is to acquire valid, well-organized and concise 
concepts^ese generalisations are the main materials of the thinking 
process. They are long agrowing and are the end products of many 
experiences, both direct and vicarious. 

The word concept is used rather freely by both professional and 
lay people. Many use it as a condiment to flavor their ^writing and 
speech. Perhaps, and because of its common use, it has lost its signifi- 
cance as the main ingredient of the thinking process. What are con- 
cepts, ihey have been defined in a variety of ways, but all of them 
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seem to carry a common core. On the one hand, a person might say 
that concepts are the end product of inductive tanking in which 
the child abstracts from related experiences that which is relevant 
to the understanding of an idea previously obtained. They are gen' 
eralizations based upon previous experiences and perhaps that which 
a person is experiencing at any given moment. Again, concepts ma> 
be defined as the cogm'tive organizing system which serve to bring per' 
tinent features of past experiences to bear up a present stimulus or a 
unique sequences of stimuli. Concepts, then, are one means whereby 
present perceptions (percepts) are shaped by past experiences (images 
and memories). Concepts, therefore, are more or less stabilized per^ 
cepts.^ Concepts are built from percepts, images, and memories. 

Again, I reiterate the theme of this presentation— "Why I Should 
Read!'' The answer should be evident — so the concepts I build arc 
cleai-, well'organized, and as complete as current percepts, images, 
^ and memories will permit. Thus, I will be able to make the most 
- valid appraisal of my environment, the classroom, the professional or-- 
'ganizations to which 1 belong, the social groups with which I am 
affiliated, the service organizations in which I hold membership. I 
should be able, therefore, to contribute sigm'ficantly to these groups 
in a manner intended by my maker, and finally, I will have paid, in 
part at least, my personal debt to the society which begat me. 

How are concepts formed? I do not wish to insult your intelli- 
gence. You have been helping students build vaUd concepts as long as 
you have been in the classroom. Remember the theme of this paper — 
**Why I Should Read!'' In reah'ty, therefore, I am talking to myself 
and am attempting to build a construct, a model of this complex, cog- 
nitive process. 

Much like the thinking process or the mental act of compre- 
hending the printed page, we have only shreds of evidence, partial 
answers to the above posed question. An obstacle blocks my way, I 
must use words to define words. This poses another question: What 
is a word? They are so much with us that their very profusion may 
lead to some invab'd assumptions concerning their nature and use. One 
of these assumptioriS might be that the word is identical with the ob- 
ject or thing. Anyone who fails to perceive the symbolic relationship 
between words and reality is really saying that a description of a man 
is the man. Another way of stating this is to say that reality is aality 
and remains reaUty, regardless of the graphic symbols we use to de- 
scribe it. 




^ Words have no inherent meaning. There is no catness to the 

g word cat; there is no comyness to the word com; and a rose would be 

just as beautiful and aromatic if called at gup. But you recognize as 
well as I that the sound gup is too harsh c:o represent a thing as beau' 
tiful as a rose. 

It is important for us to remember that words are words, and 
that things are things; events are ev-ents: situations are situations; re' 
lationships are relationships; and that words are related to objects, 
events, situations, relationships as each of us relates them. Words, 
then, are the visual or oral signals used to represent or symbolize a seg' 
ment of our experiential background. Thus, the words we use are as 
individual as each of us are individuals. Not every word is a concept, 
but concepts are represented by words. And, again we might ask: 
**What is a word?'' A word is nothing.moire than a graphic or linguis' 
tic symbol that represents a segment of out experience. Here is a con- 
struct, a model, of the intellectual or cognitive processes utilized as 
concepts are built. 

A. Perception — the act of observing or perceiving. I must per- 
ceive clearly and with a high de^ee of veridicaOty the o\y 
jcct, the event, situation, or relationship. Certain percepts, 
therefore, are garnered as a produjct of the act of perceiving. 

B. Abstraction — this refers to the n^cntal process by which I 
would neglect or cut off certain img^ressions or select percepts, 
images, or memories which are reSated. The process of select- 
ing a specific meaning from a gemcric meaning may be called 
abstraction. 

C. Inductive thinking or the formation of the generalization. In 
this type of reasoning, related daca are integrated, and there- 
fore, a generalization (concept) ^emerges. This is the final 
step in concept formation. 

As stated earlier, concepts are one of die primary materials of the 
thinking act. My appraisal of the environment in which I live will be 
no more valid than the clarity, completeness, and the organic quality 
of the concepts used in the thinking processes employed. It behooves 
me, therefore, to strive continuously to refine the materials of thinking 
I use as I appraise the reality which surrounds me, particularly if I am 
to make significant contributions to the society in which I live. 

Again, I should like to return to my cSefinition of reading: Read- 
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jng to me IS the cognitive art of perceiving and ordering my environ- 
ment. In the formation of the concept, fairness, the hypothetical child 
was reading, not only the materials encompassing soaal studies bio- 
graphies, sport stories, etc., but he was reading, if you please, events 
situations, and relationships. ' 

Or,another case in point, did not the Psalmist, as I am sure many 
of you have done, Ue on a high hiU and read the stars at night; and 
did he not stand on the same hill during a day and view the land below 
as a prelude to describing his concept of God: 

The heavens declare the Glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork; 
Day unto day uttereth speech; 
. And night unto night showeth knowledge. 

. , ..And as a parting thought: The development of a thoughtful, in- 
.qmnng mind has been b'sted by more than a few scholars as one of 
^;the objectives of education in a democracy. Since concepts are the 
ipnmaiy materials of the thinking art, this very fact emphasizes the 
' truth of the old adage--"As a man thinketh, so is he." Could we not 
those of us who are dedicated to the development of a language faci- 
lity commensurate with each child's unique abilities, solve many of 
the social problems of this moment by refining and literaUy cleaning 
up the language behaviors of certain aberrant social groups? 

I should hope so. 
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SKILLS AND CONTENT— TAUGHT SEPARATELY 
OR TOGETHER? 



David L. Shepherd 
Hofstra University 

Every teacher is a teacher of reading is an old cliche by now. 
Periodically during the past thirty years there have been waves of 
intensity to do something about the reading skills as they apply to 
each discipline. We have concentrated our attention for the most 
part, at the high school level. Some application has been suggested for 
the upper elementary grades. The results at these levels arc indeed 
spasmodic— the degree of skill and content fusion determined largely 
by a teacher's bias and background. Now, I am suggesting that the col- 
lege professor also become active in teachii^g the skill of reading con- 
tent material. 

Teaching reading in the content areas in college has much in its 
favor. Three obvious arguments can be cited immediately. (1) The 
basic law of learning is that a skill is best learned when the learner 
has the need and opportunity to use it. (2) Our research during the 
past about the nature of reading has pointed to d-»e realization that 
the act of reading requires the use of skills which can be constantly 
improved. (3) Another pertinent consideration is the growing vast- 
ness of many disciplines. Students are unable to learn within the time 
limits of college the thoroughnc? ^ and degree of coverage we tradition- 
ally think college graduates should have. In order to keep up with the 
growing knowledge, the student needs the skills and techniques which 
will help him to get the information whenever he needs it. Basic to the 
proposition that the reading skills should be taught with the content 
fields is the elementary fact that greater competence in reading cannot 
be taught in a vacuum. The practice paragraph, chapter, or selection 
and the vocabulary to be icamcd has to be about something. Why not 
use the material which contains information pertinent to a subject 
discipline? Why not teach the skills as the students need them? 

Let's see what college students themselves say about their needs 
in reading. On a questionnaire answered by two of my iVeshmcn read- 
ing classes, I found out their views about reading and their needs. 
Thirtytwo students answered the q.iestionnaire. 

All of the students said that their reading skills need improve- 



mcnt. Most of them became aware of this need before coming to col' 
lege For the greatest number the awareness evidently became apparent 
either when they tooL tests for college entrance or as they analyzed 
their study habits. Nearly half pointed out that their minds wander 
and they have difficulty concentrating. Interestingly, approximately 
two of every three had not tried to correct the felt deficiency prior 
to college. 

When asked what they thought was wrong with their reading 
the topmost deficiency was the need to improve vocabulary. A scant 
majority noted vocabulary and half of the students Usted comprehend 
sion and concentration as areas where they need help. The students 
gave various reasons to explain how their deficiencies affected their 
college work. Generally, they felt that their weaknesses in reading 
caused them to expend more effort than normal on their college as' 
signmcnts. Basically there was no consensus or realization about the 
" Causes of their deficiencies. Among the causes Usted were: small vc 
cabulary, do not concentrate, do not discipUne myself with hard ma" 
terial, skip over dull parts, did not read enough in high school years, 
and cannot apply the skills. 

Most of the disciplines were Usted by the students as they noted 
college courses where they were having some difficulties. The sciences 
and mathematics seem to be the area where the students^ existing read' 
ing skills were least effective. However, the large amounts of reading 
required of the Engh'sh and social science students were mentioned to 
be points of difficulty. 

The general tenor of the answers on the questionnaire was that 
reading was a ''duty thing that you had to do in order to pass your 
courses.'' A few read current novels; but pupils give the impression 
that self'motivated reading for pleasure is spasmodic at best. Some 
maintain that time is a problem; there is too much else demanding 
their time. About one-third of the students have part-time employment 
in addition to their college work. Then there is the view held by ap' 
proximately one-third and expressed by one, 'The easiest escape from 
reading is a monotonous book.'' 

Ask students, their parents, and the professors about the de- 
mands of college reading and wc get an immediate consensus that a 
high degree of competence is needed by the student if he is to main- 
tain himself academically in college. Students and parents hope that 
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die barrier of ineffective reading can be overcome whereas the profes- 
sor states that the barrier must be overcome. 

W ^T'"?"' has given us an objective description of the typical col- 
lege te.xtbook and the skill demands needed to master it. He states that 
many college studente have difficulty in comprehending because of in- 
adequate experiential backgrounds. Take this statement further and 
the basic def'ciency of vocabulary is apparent. Vocabulary growth 
comes most natjirally as the student gains experience. Vocabulary op- 
erates here as the medium of thinking about the experience. The stu- 
dents responses to the questionnaire seem to realize the same fact. 
Kingston notes further that library techniques and general plans for 

tEJ^'^w"' w 7 ''"'^'"^ Kingston thinks 

that these problems fail to receive adequate attention. Perhaps, he 
maintains, tiie reading specialists on college campuses should famfli- 
T '?'^T "i^J^^o"^ the reading problems of their stu- 
dents To this I add a fervent "Amen." I suggest that reading spe- 
aaliste go further and work with the professors in the fusion of read- 
. mg skill and content instruction. Such a cooperative venture will de- 
pend upon- the munial professional concern for the student. 

College reading programs are legion. They aU have as their goal 
the greater competence of the student in reading independently to ga-n 
intormation and understanding. A review of the literature will show 
that most of the programs tend to show a degree of success toward 
their goal. There is also a tiny and seemingly vibrant movement to- 
ward allying the reading courses and the subject matter courses. 

Loretta Wade; describes the reading course given at Lincoln 
junior College in Lincoln, Illinois. A definite attempt is made toward 
Ijringing together the student study tasks in their courses and the read- 
ing skill instruction in the reading course. 

Martha Maxwell evolved an interesting program at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland involving the mathematics and science departments 
ot the university. As we have noted these areas are cited by the stu- 
dents as ones of reading difficulty. Specific instruction was given for 
one science area.' 

In mathematics Miss Maxwell and the professor tapfe recorded 
all of his lectures and put them in the reading lab for the students 
to use for practice. The students used the ♦■apes extensively. Grades 
in the mathematics classes for these students increased. The mathe- 
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'j matics instructor reported that he was able to work entirely with stu- 
' \ dents individually since they now had access to material which normal- 
ly was presented in class. Miss Maxwell states that several math teach- 
crs were going to work to develop programs and evaluate materials.** 

A program, being developed at Hofstra University, involves the 
cooperation of the history and reading faculties of the university in 
developing a combined History-Reading course. In it, the student is 
given instruction and practice in the rcading'Study skills as they learn 
' the content of the History of Western Civilization. The reading study 
skills are applied to the history materials. 

. Should the skills and content be taught separately or togethei? 
f As college educators we must help the student apply his skill of attain- 
•^?iig information from the printed page to each of the content disci- 
f^^plines. Content and skill are fused. Such fusion is the key to student 
Mmastery and independence.' 
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Abstract 

EDUCATED ADULT READING PROGRAMS: 
WHAPS NEEDED 



A. J. Lowe 
University of South Florida 



College reading personnel are often asked to conduct a reading 
course for educated adults. The course is usually offered in the eve- 
ning, once a week for a term. The interest of the student is usually 
centered around "speed" or "rapid" reading. Most instructors include 
other areas of study such as critical reading, study skills, vocabulary, 
reading of problems, surveying, skirtming and scanning, and the read- 
ing of newspapers, magazines, and books for information and pleasure. 



QUAUFICA-nONS AND PREPARATION OF PERSONNEL 
IN COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS 



Charles R. Colvin 
State University College 
Fredonia, New York 

Tliis paper offers information and suggestions on the background 
and preparation of personnel who conduct reading programs and ser- 
vices for college students. Personnel refers to those professionals whose 
mam duty is to direct, conduct, and instruct college smdents in a 
formally organized reading-study improvement program, ^-n. addition, 
the term college is restricted to the four-year institutions because the 
writer feels that two-year college programs demand a different type of 
analysis far beyond the scope of this paper. ». 

The literature on the background and qualification of college 
reading personnel is slight indeed. The Education Index, from July, 
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•1961 to the present, docs not have one direct reference to the topic 
r^A more than passing perusal of the National Reading Conference 
g Yearbooks for the last ten years and the Proceedings, CoUcge Reading 
V for Jhe same period proved almost as fruitless. A few ar- 

tides in both publications are directed at preparing reading speciahsts, 
or reading teachers but scant attention is given to college reading-im- 
|! provement instructors. 

^"^^0" as to the quaUfications and backgrounds of college 
jf, riding instructors has ahnost gone unnoticed despite the hundreds 
\) of programs being conducted in colleges throughout the country. Witli 
the exception of Maxwell's^ excellent 1966 report on training college 
^reading spedahsts at the University of Marykaid, and KinneV 1962 
^|report on training graduate students to work in Purdues program, 
%thc literature is virtually silent on what experiences the prospective 
n^^gy^^g instructor should have. Staiger,' and Carter and 
.Gmnis offer brief and general suggestions on who should teach a 
<pUege course and the role of the teacher; but only Maxwell, and to 
a .:^;s5er extent, Kinne, give a possible model to follow in preparing 
^college personnel. 

Lowe's fine 1967 summary of fortynine surveys related to col' 
vkge reading programs from 1929 through 1966 makes no mention of 
;.the preparation and qualifications of college reading workers.^ Woljfe^ 
Newton,- Masjurb'ewic:;,' N. B. Smith,* and others discuss the prob 
lem of preparing reading teachers and specialists, but do not speak di- 
rectly to the competendes of the college reading instructor. Austin's 
The Torch Lighters is concerned with the inadequate preparation of 
riding te??chers at the elementary a^id secondaty levels, as are the 
IR<\'s Mimmum Standards. 

For lack of a better reference point, then, the writer must refer 
'to hit own two surveys on the background and quaHficitions o.^ per' 
fionnel ir; Pennsylvania college programs.^^ The two studies, separated 
by ten years, reveal the following infomation on personnel in Penn' 
sylvania: 

1. Only ten of the originai 43 program lespondcnts jf ten vears 
ago are still associated with college reading. A turnover 
rate raises ir^eresting questions. 

2. About half of the program? have part-time directors whose 
other duties aie unrelated to reading. Only ten schook, or 
36%, of the replying schools have fuU-time directors with no 
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duties other than the reading program. 

3. n^'fourths rf the respondents in ixjth studies indicate a 
staff of either one or two members. There are as many part- 
time staff as fulkime, but the trend is toward the use of full- 
time staff. 

4. College reading personnel presently enjoy higher academic 
• ^'^^ "12"" counterparts of ten years ago. 

5. The number holding the doaorate has risen from 25% to al- 
most 39 /o; however, there has also been a corresponding in- 

< nT,n°c? '° °^ bachelor degree holders. 

6. Unly 20/0 of the present personnel have more than eleven 
years expenence. Ten years ago 91% had' less than eleven 
years expenence. Where have they gone? 

7. Education and psychology departmeiits serve as the home 
bases for reading workers. 

8. "SpedaJized" training includes graduate courses in reading 
at the elementary and/or secondary levels, on-the-job or leam- 
by-comg experiences, private study, clinical work, in-service 
workshops, and graduate assistantships. 

9. Professional memberships are most frequently held in the 
I.K and the C.KA.. 

No information was requested on salaries, academic respectability and 
acceptance, the identification of course work taken, undergraduate 
and graduate patterns of preparation, and other valuable information. 

;n , r '"'^ "^""^ P^" who functions 

m a collie readmg improvement program. From what Utde informa- 
tion we do have, we may infer the foUowing pattern of selection and 
preparation of college reading workers: 

k ^/ ^/^^^^ ^ With the exception of 

the Maryland and Purdue programs already referred to, few graduate 
programs presently exist that prepare a person directly to function in 
reading at the college level. 

2. Frequently, he is drawn from the ranks of die English, guidance, 
education, or psychology departments. We must assume that interest 
IS the key selection criteria. 

3. Formal courss work, if any, is usually taken in medlods of teach- 
ing reading at the elementary and/'or secondary levels. Some back- 
ground in psychology, counseling, student personnel work may or may 
not be part of his program. The same is true for linguistics, history of 
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ifthc English language, and communications. 

Experience as a graduate teaching assistant in a college reading pro' 
^l:gram often precedes full-time wo'-k in this area. A master's degree 
l' ysccms suffident to gain initial employment. 

^; ^ assumption seems to be that a background in theory and prac 
^. ticc in reading at the elementary and/or secondary levels quah'fies a 
^if person to function at the college level. 

In summary, no general pattern of selection and preparation exists 
that would be representative of all personnel at the college level. 

If the situ; " mi described herein is basically true, then it seems 
>^ necessary to ask and to seek answers to a few difficult questions. Does 
body of theory and knowledge about college reading exist at that 
l^'fef^ worthy of formal study? Ate college reading programs so involved 
mechanical and skifl-building aspects of reading that ahnost any 
^ ^ ^ programs so loosely attached to academic- 
j|^aTy respected disciplines that they cannot stand alone, as does a course 
philosophy, for example? Does knowledge of reading methodology 
the basic levels necessarily lead to competence at the college level? 
T Arc college programs basically service^oriented and used as a justifi' 
^ cation by the administration for accepting questionable students? Are 
' ' the standards developed by the IRA, and endorsed by the CRA, for 
the minimum qualifications of reading spedalists broad enough to in- 
dude college teachers of reading? Do we automatically assume that a 
^ college reading tcacb/er has competence at the elementary and second- 
ary levels? Is there something unique about reading for college stu- 
dents? Is the term developmental reading a cover-up for pre-coUege de- 
fidendes? Can and should reading and study skills be taught at the col- 
lege level? If so, what does a person really have to know to teach col- 
lege level reading and study skills? How does he learn it? What does 
he need to know about the comprehension process? Rate and flexi- 
bility? The learning process? And so on. 

If the teaching of reading at the college level is indeed a vaUd en- 
deavor, it is time to organize what we know about it, find ways to 
teadi it to aspiring workers, and to give it the attention it deserves 
^\ oy designing formal preparation programs. 

^eConihe, noting implications in trends in coll\^gc reading in 
1966, identified **a greater need for sophistication in t^^e training of 
instructors in college reading . • . These teachers will resquire broader 
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of skilk. wider acquaintance with the psychology of reading and 
with counsding, greater depth in and understanding of the 4her 
level comprehension skills." From the evidence submitted in this paper 
an examination of the literature, the inferences offered on the selection 
and preparation, and the questions raised, it is highly doubtful that 
we are near the sophisticated level McConihe calls for The cru^l 



can 



Or it really true that "almost anyone" with limited preparation 
teach college students to read and study? F«-«ion 
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READING AS A FACET OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



Paul E. Stanton 
University of Pittsburgh 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the extension of the read' 
ing process to the very personal process of self'understanding and de- 
veloping. The more one teaches students rather than reading, English 
or science the more one becomes exposed to the inner Ufc of others. 
The significant teacher becomes aware of the student's aUenation, striv 
'iigs for individuality, quest for meaning, joys and his frustrations. 
'^Therefore, it should naturally follow that with this awareness of the 
Irtudent's inner being the teacher feels a greater need to respond to his 
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j^^'^^'^Thc two areas to be discussed within the framework of this paper 
; arc* the construct of self 'concept and the process of bibliotherapy. 
;HopcfuDy, within the context of these two areas one will be able to 
' sense some direction regarding the extension of the reading process 
•towards the process of self'understanding. 

. SeIf*Conccpt 

In order to aid in changing behavior through a change in self- 
concept, one should understand how self-concept evolves. The develop- 
mental process of the self'concept is theorized by Rogers in his book, 
Cticnt-Centered Therapy: 

As the infaot develops and interacts with his environment, a portion 
oc his total field of experience (perceptual field) becomes differentiated 
as the self— a me. I. myself. Early experiences in the family lead to 
his identification of himself as a human, as a person who can move, 
jralk. and talk, as a boy or girl. Most of these learnings result from 
the way a family responds to a child. Hiese appraisals are his major 
source of knowledge about himself and the world. They are of two 
kinds; his real self, the manner in which he characteristically sees 
nmiself ; and his ideal self » the manner in which he describes himself. 
These concepts of self are comi>:>sed of such elements as the perception 
of one's characteristics and abilities, the percepts and concepts of 
the self in relations to others and the environment.^ 

Rogers continues to explain that the organism is selective in meet' 
ing his needs and makes choices in a manner consistent with the con- 
ccpt of self, abstracting from his experiences the portions he thinks 
will maintain or enhance his self. All organic and psychological needs 
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M I "'"f"^ partia aspects of this one fundamental need, 
which Maslow- designated self-actuahzation, Lecky' caUed self-con 
s.stency, and Snygg and Combs^ described a; "search for adequa^" 

'1'"°''' 'A^? dimension to the self-concept. Two dis- 
tinctive aspecte are; 1) feelings of competence, and 2) feelings of 
sonal worth. Feehngs of competence are a part of the «lkonce^^^ S 

aTrfoff-ITP; ""^ incompetencies. Tne student Sis 
aware of his lack of competence in reaQj.ig reflects a chana? Z Zu 
concept by his behavior. Per^onaUty malad|is rn^may^p^peS 5 1' 
£k ofl/'^'' '5 make adequate progress in reading.'in'StL 
^ck of in erest and even hatred for books and other types of rS 
matenak is manifested by pupils who have failed in ffiol^ 

personaJly or that through reading, some of his curiosities and bask 
. ^JStr^di??'^'' ^'^^"^ ^^"-«^ mdica."^d"^f 

readin^g"al1^'^S^^^^^^ ^^'"^^ ^ defined 

goes beyond^e g^ts"L^ aXo'?^ ot ^el Sr^SvSSesr"' 
The results of a study by Zimmerman a.id Allebrand of th^ r^. 

striving ror success. The good readers appear to have an pvrpll^,.- 
grasp of the concepts of adjustment and motivatirX^th^ ^ 
to ^"^J^n^^dged. The poor readers, however, S^i Sngl7^^^^ 
0 feelings of discouragement, inadequacy, and ner^^ousnS? and ac 

^^^^-^-^ - immediatefije^j^ 

r„„, '''f quickly gain insight into the poor reader'/! self- 

pupil s Denavior, comments and reaction to reading over a n^Wnrl 
witn school and teachers. Autobiographies, compositions on such topics 
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Kj^l/as their ambitions,- unpleasant exp- icnces, and so on, provide the teach- 
p^; cr with leads 'vhich may be followed by teacher-pupil discussions 
|?f- '. Once teachers are able to establish some understanding of an indi- 
' vidual's self-concept and its relation j his behavior in reading and 
other learning situations, they are ready to begin looking at the pro- 
cess of bibUotherapy ss a means to change self-concept and behavior. 

B:bliother?.py 

TJirough the use of bibliotherapy, the teacher can attempt to 
,5^:.. . meetfindividual needs by providing meaningful reading which will re- 
fei ' ^°P'^^"'^y' progress in learning, different attitudes toward 
and sometimes even a more positive self-concept.' 

ife' ■^ferfr ."^ ^^f^^ of Understanding, Baily writes about five insecuri- 
can help one overcome. These insecurities are in the 
ii^^ of r^tionships with peers, family relationships, repeated failures, 
J|«^n9mic factors and physical factors. Bibliotherapy is the interaction 
P|between tb- reader and literature used for personaUty assessment, ad-""' 
^girjustment and growth. Therefore, whenever a teacher, counselor or h"- 
pltt . engages in helping a student understand '^imself through read- 
s' ing he is engaged in the process of bibliotherapy.' 

Although it is only recently that the dynamics of interact! m be- 
u * ^^^^ ^^^^ conceptualized into theory and 

oUed bibliotherapy, the actual effects are not new. An awareness of 
Ae beneficial effects of literature dates back to the ancient Greeks and 
Komans whose inscriptions on library walls referred to the '-healing 
effect" of books. ^ 

>. 

The basic psychological effects of reading are identification, cath- 
arsis and msight. The reader identifies with the character. What fol- 
io- J IS the releasing of an emotion and a working through of the prob- 
lem with the book character. Finally, some degree of insight or under- 
standing may take place. 

Bibliotherapy has been used with mentally ill patients to reawak- 
en an mterea in their er /ironmcnt and to reestablish a basis for social 
aojustment. For students it makes reading appear worthwhile; it pro- 
vides a way to solve problems. It helps relieve elements of tension from 
past expenences and attain new understandings from these experiences. 
oiDUotherapy helps overcome emotional insecurities in the five areas 
mentioned previously as well as develops insights and understanding 
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of the problem. Books also help a student face his feelings and provide 
an avenue for revealing them to others. They help him to realiae 
toat his problems are not so different from other peoples' problems 
nnaUy books csn help an individual plan a course of action for his 
future behavior. 

. ., "0 ^de measurement of the effectiveness of 

bibbotherapy it has been used in a number of ways. This technique 
has proven successful with slow learners, delinquents, gifted students 
stutterers brain damaged patients and patients in psychotherapy It 
has also been used effectively in deaUng with personal-social conflicts 
and with character formation. 

BibHotherapy can be used to bring about psychological changes 
by presentmg new mformation through words and ideas but not with- 
in the structure of traditional education. HopefuUy, the use of this 
technique wiU serve as a supplement to the learning already taking 
place m a classroom which can be thought of as a human relation 
laboratory, where there exists a respect for individual differences an 
W^^ty for the honest expressions of feelings and an expansion of 

SuTRtnary 

A major aspect of the child's self-development and measure of his 
increased self-adjustment is his program in narrowing the gar between 
what he is and what he wants to become. Children need opportunities 
tor increasing their sensivitity to and perceptions of their self-concepts 
Need for devdopmg a reading program that wiU enable schools to 
implement further their efforts in providing for individual differences 
constitutes a significant challenge for education in the years ahead. 
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EVALUATION OF CASES OF LEARNING DIFHCULTIES 



Esther K. Foxe 
Montgomery County (Md.) Public Schools 



In the Montgomery County (Md.) PubHc Schools (MCPS) the 
educational diagnostician is included in the Department of Pupil Ser' 
vices as part of its team approach. The county is divided into 6 areas, 
\ each having its own pupil services office and there is a central pupil 
* services office as well. 

t<? ' 

1^ ; Our area office is responsible for 30 schools: 22 elementary, 4 
l^junior high and 4 senior high schools. The staff consists of 5 pupil 
^jpcrsonnel workers, 3 psychologists, a supervisor, 3 secretaries, a com' 
p mimity project coordinator, a part-time sdiool medical advisor (MJD.), 
pjand one educational diagnostidan. The chief function of the di^osti' 
fl^idan i: to find the causes of learning problems, particularly reading 
l^ problems, of students, and make recommendations for alleviation of 
^ these problems. In some cases the diagnostician's work in conjtmction 
with die school staff and the child's parents is adequate. In other cases, 
help from other members of the pupil services team as we^* as outside 
^ help is needed. 

Requests for educational diagnoses of students may originate with 
anyone in the school, the classroom teacher, reading spedalist, guidance 
counselor, prindpal, possibly with a parent, and occasionally with a 
speech therapist, school medical advisor or school nurse. All referrals 
must be approved by the school principal and the pup,! personnel 
worker assigned to that .school. This year, since our office covers more 
schools than before but still has only one educations,^ diagnostidan, 
cases must be selected carefully. 

Almost always the diagnostidan works with the student in his 
own school building and brings all necessary materials. The following 
practices have been found to be helpful, generally before individual 
testing: (1) Review of all available records on the child — cumulative, 
confidential, medical, etc. (2) Conferences with teacher, prindpal, 
and others who work with the child to find what they see as the prob 
lem. (3) Some classroom observation or other observation of the stu' 
dent in a group. Post-testing conferences with the stud t, the class' 
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room teacher, the prmdpal, and usually the parents are essential. Often 
statt conferences including school psychologist, pupfl personnel work- 
er, and sometimes school nurse or school medical adviser are needed 

vOO* 

.w'^°"^^ the 6 diagnosticians in our county vary somewhat in 
the instruments and J)rocedures they like to use, as well as the depth 
m which they hke to use them, their preferences are quite similar. (>er 
^past four years this writer has found the foUo^^g useful in most 

W cL^-^f^ Vocabulary Test (PPVT).» The test book- 

^/th^Zl°^' ^T'"" T '^'"^ P'g'- '^'^^^'^ a word 
and the chfld is to choose the picture that best explains the word A 
measure of receptive vocabulary, given in mental age (MA) IQ 
and percentile for age, is obtained. v i-fW. i-SJ-. 

This test is a good starting point. It appears to be non-ttreaten- 
ing. to appeal, and to be fun for most children. It quickly gives the ex- 
aminer some general idea of a child's ability although, in (SeTof reS- 

Some diagnosticians have found that "up-county" children, generally 
from low vocabulary, farmmg communities, tend to score lower on 
krlv7;^„,°i°*'','i:^''.'^^^' "down-county" children, particu- 

Sfw ° ^"^'^'^ ""^ '""'■^ ^'g^^y verbal areas, tend £ score 
higher on this measure. 

o.t,. ^-^^ °" PPVT diff' s markedly from 

other obtained M.A. equivalents, this writer has round it neLSa^ 

SsrXn°rP????"^ FPVT percentfle and I.Q. scores. LTe2 
tW;,-« . ^ " '^^'^'^ ^ * ^P^'^^ some school au- 

f^?T. u "" """'^ """'^ importance to scores obtained. How- 
ever the problem is usuaUy avoided when the obtained M.A. is placed 
n proper position on the Detroit profile (see below) and a no£ call- 
mg attention to this pos-tion as weU as discrepancy between FPVT 
and Detroit median I.Q. scores is included in the report. 

nairs of'^lTTw ""^""y test insists of 

pa^rs ot one-syllable words differing in one sound only. To avoid Ub 

Sr J ^"'ed his back to the examiner. As each 

pair of words is read the .tudent is to teU if the words are the same 
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or different. Number of errors permissible at ages 5 through 8+ is 
given. 

This writer finds it helpful to deviate from standard test prO' 
cedure by re-reading, at the end of the test, all pairs that were missed. 
Few students are aware that these items are repeated. For those who 
have true auditory discrimination problems the errors are usually quite 
cons^tent on both presentations of the items. Those whose auditory 
discrimination is merely somewhat unsure, or whose major problem 
seems to be poor auditory attention, tend to get considerably more 
items correct when they hear them a second time. This discrepancy 
is an important clue in finding the true causes of learning problems. 

For instructional recommendations it is helpful to list those sotmds 
i among which the student has difficulty disoiminating. The f, v, th 
f fiounds seem to cause most, and vowel sotmds next most difficulty. 

: V 3. Winter Haven Perceptual Forms.' In this test the chSd is 
' shown a page containing drawings of 7 forms, 4 in die upper row, 3 
' in the lower row. He is told that he will be shown the drawings one 
at a time and when he is finished his paper should look like the page 
shown him. He is given an S'/z^'xll" paper on which to copy the 
forms. 

Careful observation of the way the student performs on this test 
gives not only indications of level of visuomotor stress but dues as to 
how he approaches problems, organizes material, and feels about his 
work. 

In one case, an eighth grader with rather heavy lenses drew the 
rectangle on a slant and thought the horizontal diamond was a square. 
She saw no diffe:ence between the comers of the horizontal diamond 
and the comers of the rectangle. When her right eyeglass lens was 
held over her drawing of the rectangle the comers straightened per" 
fectly. In a telephone conference, her ophthalmologist indicated that 
len drawing the forms she probably forgot to look through the cen" 
ter of her glasses. Since the lenses were tWck, by looking through the 
sides she obtained distorted views which were transferred to her draw" 
mgs. 



4. Measures of General Information. Asking a child for certain 
general information one might expect most children his age to know 



is often quite fruitful in revealing clues to his learning problems. Such 
measures might include. 

a. Alphabet, The child is asked to say the alphabet. Then he is 
asked to write in order, all the letters, capital and small, that he can. 
Sometimes letter order diffiailty, reversals and inversions are revealed. 
If he is unable to say or write the alphabet, the Naming Letters subtest 
of the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty,^ administered through 
the window of a cardboard tachistoscope is helpful. 

b. Writing Numbers, The child is asked to count from 1 to 25. 
If he can do this, he is asked to write the numbers. Again, reversed 
order such as 51 for 15, reversed and inverted digits may appear. 
Often, in cases of reading problems, the child has difficulty writing 
letters but writes the numbers quickly, and with ease, 

c. Days of week, months and seasons. The child is asked to name 
these. The number he knows and the sequences he uses sometimes 
provide clues to the ways he learns, 

d. Coins, A jar containing real coins and a dollar bill is useful. 
The child is asked to give the name of each coin, then the value. He is 
asked to put the money in piles of one dollar each until he can make no 
more dollars and then to see how much money there is altogether. The 
way he approaches this task is revealing as to the way he organizes 
tasks as well as his knowledge of monetary values. Some children re- 
veal motor difficulties when asked to put the coins back in the jar. If 
these tasks are too difficult for a child he may be asked simpler things 
such as to make lOji or get lunch money from the pile of coins. 

5. Three Wishes, The student is asked what he would wish for -if 
he had 3 wishes. The answers are sometimes revealing. Some children 
refuse to give any wishes at all. Sometimes, if asked again at the end 
of the testing, when they feel more at ease with the examiner, they are 
wilUng to respond. Some refuse to respond to this at all. Usually other 
measures as well as this referral indicate that the child is rather re- 
pressed. 

6, Reading, Unless the child is a complete non^reader ^ good as- 
sessment of reading performance is essential. A well constructed in: 
formal reading inventory would be highly desirable, but, along with 
other materials used in diagnosing, cumbersome to carry from school 
to school The Oral Reading subtest of the Durrell Analysis of Read- . 
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ing Difficulty, errors carefully noted, usually provides a convenient 
and adequate measure. The Visual Memory of Words subtests, pri' 
mary and intermediate, the Hearing. Sounds in Words subtest, primary, 
and the Phonic Spelling of Words subtest, intermediate, as well as the 
Spelling subtests, all usually prove fruitful in yielding r!ues to word 
identification strengths and difficulties, and are conveiuently within 
the same booklet. Although the questions on the Oral Reading sub' 
test are literal comprehension only, interpretation questions could be 
made by the examiner when desired. 

7. Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitudes*^ This battery contains 19 
subtests tapping various learning abilities. Although the manual sug' 
gests using a minimum of 9 and maximum of 13 subtests, this writer 

i has found that in most cases, grade 2 and up, use of 15 or 16 subtests 
•,:is valuable. 

, Sometimes two subtests tap the same area in different ways. For 
.example, a child may do poorly on Auditory Attenticm Span for Unre- 
lated Words but much better on Auditory Attention Span for Related 
Syllables (sentences) because he is able to make use of language pat- 
terns and context clues as aids to recaUing words. Usually children 
who do this are found to have above average intelligence. Some chil^ 
dren do poorly on Social Adjustment B and better on Social Adjust- 
ment A» Often these are children who do well in their immediate so^ 
cial environment but either are not concerned about or not exposed 
to environment further removed. Sometimes the performance is re^ 
versed, usually for children concerned with the larger issues of society 
but inept at getting along with peers and handling their immediate so' 
dal environments. 

Observations of performances on other measures ometimes re^ 
veals significant information about a child such as habitual methods 
of reasoning, how observant he is, directional problems, mother de- 
pendency, fear of being injured, motor problems, and perceptual dif- 
ficulties. 

Most revealing of all is analysis o*' performance pattern when sub- 
tests are listed on a profile in descending order of M.A. obtained. The 
sample profiles which follow should illustrate. 

8. Figure Drawings. As a final measure, a child is asked to draw 
\ picture of himself. Then he is asked to draw a picture of his family. 

i5i 
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These drawings often reveal clues not found elsewhere in this battery. 
SAMPLE CASES: 

wnn^^°^V-V u^* ^ non-reader. His teacher 

wondered ,f he were immature or had low ability. He did ve^ weU S 

verbal area but poorly on attentional measures give^ Yy 
auditory or visual means alone. However when auditor/and S 
modes of presenfaticn were combined he did well. He had co^Sle 
auditory discnminacion difficulty. There were letter rev^rSk in Sri^ 
mg and in recognizing letters in groups under «ris (whS 3) 

2chL^ UP He h.lf''^ P^^'^^P^^ lags ir^- 

instruafoS'l^r'^'' ^"^^'^ f"'"^ ^^'"^dial reading 



School 



wnoiT ttSTS or izaminc mmDe 

>»t« of T.it arooolojic.l Ac« 

2 Mtdlan Htor^l A(c 7-6 f»0\ MedUn I.Q. 
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Boy 2. Age 8.11. Grade 3. This boy was a virtual non-rcader. He 
had received special help from one of the teachers throughout the pre- 
vious school year but no progress seemed to be made. He had prob- 
lens with letter and digit reversals, letter confusions (g^t, h^r) reversed 
digit order (2M2, 31-3), right^left directions, and motor accuracy. 



^ Although he wrote with his right hand, his letters and numbers con^ 
sistently slanted to the left. On measures of verbal association and 
reasoning, this boy performed on a level considerably above average 
for his age. In his genenl school performance he tried hard and made 
good use of his strengths. However as he advanced in school, his ad- 
justment was becoming more ajfid more difficult without learning how 
to read. His performances suggested perceptual interferences with 
j learning to read. Further investigation of perceptual difficulties was 
J , recommended. The following year this boy was placed in a special edu^ 
cation class. 



■it. 
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• ^'^^ 3 and Boy 3. Aee 10.11 fi^. « TV 

been a sudden Uical cSe ^tfliit^ k 

cultics all along. ""^ l>»vmg leaniing difft 



-fiin I. 



School 



Itit 



WIMIT ItSTS or UEAJUCWC AniTUW ' * 

^^•^tT.,t 1£2^J>^ Chro«olo,l«l A*. ,^ ^ 

■ ^ - *«• lii^)Ke.41« I.Q. 
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Word recognition was well above sixth grade level, but compre' 



Ay O 

^^hsnsfon was quite shallow 

Detroit subtest patterns obtained by these two children were 
jpJtstrikingly similar in several respects: 1. extremely high free association, 
^2. poorest performance in auditory attention, and in the boy^s case, 
attentional measures, and 3. social adjustment next lowest to atten* 
' tion. 

fMi':: Recommendations were made that the students be seen by their 
hk' ';r2spective school psychologists. A followup conference on the girl 
.^^'was possible a year and a half later. She was making a very poor ad- 
' justc'icnt to and poor progress in school. 



DCTROIT TUTS Of UAIXDIC knitVX ^ 
D«U of TMt OiTOQOIoslcAl At* >0«n tl3l) 

Cr*d« ^ HtdUo HMUl At« H-O flM >te4tiii I.Q. 101 
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The battery of tests described above has generaUy been found 
worthyibtle in the diagnosis of individual cases of learning difficulties 
Ijometimes other measures such as attitude questionnaires, other read- 
ing tests and aptitude tests are used. However, the WISC« and usuaUy 
the Bender Gestalt^ are left for the psychologist. When we are serious- 
ly concerned about or need verification or investigation of perceptual 
problems or general abflity we are thus able to obtain them from an- 
other point of view. Although, in educational diagnosis, emotional 
problems may be suggested, exploration of these is left to a psycho- 
logist. In some cases medical follow up is indicated and this is" done 
by the school medical adviser. When further information on the horn' 
situation IS needed, the pupil personnel worker obtains this as well 
serving to coordinate aU work on the case. 

(;r,.^^. ^ ^ foregoing, diagnosis of learning dif- 

ficulties on an individual basis is rather time-consuming. Due to the 
prKent large case load, the writer is experimenting with group testing 

1 *° ^I?^^^ educational diagnostidan to help 

the 30 schools covered by our office. 

. .^f. *^.^? ^' surmised from the foregoing, the diagnosis of learn- 
ing difficulties is not only a challenging and often re.;varding occupa- 
tion, but an extremely fascinating one as well. 
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CLASSROOM PRACTICES FOR CULTURALLY 
DISADVANTAGED COLLEGE STUDENTS 



George O. Phillips, Sr. 
North Carolina College 
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Because much has been written not only about classroom practices 
|but also about the disadvantaged, the title chosen for our discussion 
ii;fholds little mystery for us. And yet our exchange of views might be 
^Jnorc meaningful if I take time at the outset to provide a bit oi back' 
aground on some related problems of the disadvantaged college reader. 
^Characteristics of Disadvantaged College Readers 

^^Disadvantaged students at North Carolina College and the other 
|2 prcdominanfly N^gro colleges and universities in die United States 
distinctive in ways that other college students are not. Gordon and 
'ilkerson* noted this in their report. Compensatory Bducadon for the 
,^ ^vantaged when they wrote that **Negro institutions serve large 
Sumbers of young people who have been handicapped by racial, sodal 
jdass, and academic influences, most of whom could not attend college 
idscwhere.'' (p. 133). As if in anticipation of our query. Why could 
Hhcy not attend college elsewhere? McGrath^ offers the following 
^statement which merits quoting at length. He states: 

) Most Negro institutkms. unlike other American colleges, generally 
«to11 a preponderance of women rather than men. Their entering 
students are on the average less well prepared for college work than 
^ ^Hxe in other colleges* and because of lack of money they have dif- 
ficulty in completing their education, with the result that thr per- 
ccntage of /orced or voluntary drop^ts is larger than normal., i^egro 
families have generally been less able than white families to pay the 
costs of higher educational and in spite of the advances in family income 
in recent years they are relatively more, rather than less, handicapped 
in this respect. I.ie elementary and secondary education of many 
Negro students is so inadequate that some Negro colleges must at- 
tempt the ahnost impossible task of compi^essing as much as six years 
of instruction into the normal four college years. The common practice 
of elevating the scholastic perfwmance of their students through pro- 
grams of renvdial instruction during the freshman year has now been 
expanded and intensified with the addition of pre-admission corrective 
iw>ric ... (p. 157). 

Let me relate two or three of the characteristics identified by 
Grath to students for whom North Carolina College provides reading 
and study skills instruction. First, with respect to scholastic achieve- 
ment, the average performance of a recent freshman class at our college 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test was 327 for the Verbal section and 
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3j9 for the Mathematical section, or a total Scholastic Aptitude Test 
score average of 666 This is rather low when compared with the cut- 
off Scholastic Aptitude Test score of 1100 required for entrance into 
the umversity on the other side of our smaU city. Performance on the 
owa Silent Reading Test for the same class wi much below ±e Z 
lonal median of 181. The average median sc .-e for our students Z 
ct!lnfc J' ^^"'^^^"t to the performance expected by tenth grade 

f^und Sr?'J ' '■'■''■'""^^ '° ^"""""■'^ char^cteristicrwe 
?^ in. ^ questionnaire returns from 410 of our freshmen that 
5 3 per cent of them came from families with yearly incomes of $4000 
or less while 83 per cent of them came from families with $6000 or 
n!n:,?l ^^Ig'-e^ tJiat the questionnaire is a rather crude tech- 

nique by which to determine people's real income. 

A third charactristic, not already mentioned, issuggested by New- 
ton' who found that "many students at North Carolina College AouTh 

^^'"''^ '^^^ "^"^^ unable fo seciL 

5?o J^'-ng potential." (p-, 

r^yiu Tr^'^^^'' ^""S '° """^ ^^^^"g study sldlls class- 
l^Z A I ''"^I'^'^Li" ^"^ reflected in negative attitudes toward 
study and education. These attitudinal characteristics are especiaUy im- 
portant in our determination of what classroom practices to pursue. 
Diagnosing and Counseling f uiauc. 

r«,ri;!?!J?f °^ ^'sadvantaged students with below-nonnal 

•reading and study skills at our college justifies our practice of offering 
reading instruction to all of our freshmen as a one-semester, no credi? 
course. Many students enroll for the course and are taught in groups 
varying from as few as fifteen to as many as thirty and sometimL 



.h.,. T % '""^Z 1° ^^^"^ ^"'^ '"structors welcome 

thtm with rrofiles of their performance on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the Iowa Silent Reading Test administered during orieStation 
week. During the first and second class meetings, additional data are 
secured from administering a number of inventories. These include a 
personal history record which provides pertinent infqrmation about 

of J dvT kV°"1'- ^"'^""^In^"^ educational background; a checkUst 
ot study habits which provides information about the student's study 
Skills and an inventory of attitudes which provides information on 
attitudes coward education and study. Results from the inventories are 
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^Mnduded in the student's profile. The profiles are then used in group 

I or individual counseling sessions to pin-point each student's strengths 
and weaknesses. During subsequent, n ferences, student and teacher 
explore means for improving readk ^ and study skills deficiences. The 

^ counseling sessions are an essential activity for student and instructor 

' throughout the course. 

Bistructiotial Practice 

Rapid development of reading and study skills is crucial for dis' 
advantaged college students. Unlike elementary and secondary school 
from which students may go on to continue their education, college 
ris the end of the lineT^ienc-^^ere^s-always-an-urgency in t h e plari- 
; ning and execution of our program. The reading and study skills we 
f teach are the same those taught in any developmental reading pro' 
: p:am. They include the listening, vocabulary, comprehension, organi- 
'5; national, st^dy and reading flexibility skills. We attempt to make a 
taifference in the procedures which we use to teach the skills. Rather 
; than lower the curriculum, we manipulate our approach to meet the 
^ needs of the students. 

Generally, we follow an eclectic instructional approach. That is, 
we combine a Uttle of whatever it takes to do a successful job. For 
example, a dass period might be used in lecturing or discussing a skill, 
such as the values of the Survty-Question'Read'Recite'Review tech- 
nique in reading and studying. Another portion of the period might 
be used with a controlled reader lesson. Still another portion might be 
used to outline a chapter in a subject matter textbook. The eclectic 
approach has produced, in terms of reading achievement, gains as well 
as losses. 



An Evaluation 



Entwisle'' has stated that, **the issue of what specific techniques 
should be included in studyskills courses is unsettled" and "It is there- 
tore incumbent upon those administering studyskills couises to carry 
out evaluation of them." Following Entwisle's advice we make periodic 
evaluations a pait of our instructional practice. Time will permit me 
to describe one such evaluation briefly. 

We wanted to determine if there would be a difference in the 
reading achievement of three groups of students taught reading and 
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study skills by different approaches, and a control group wliich was 
not taught any reading and study skills. We used alternate forms of a 
reading test as a pre- and post-test. The test yielded a comprehension 
score and a speed score. 

One group was taught by an Audio-Visual approach. In this ap- 
proach, films, such as **Successful Scholarship,'' and "Improve Your 
Study Habits''; EDL tapes such as ^Tormula For Effective Stud/' and 
"Art of Notetaking"; and records such as "Build Your Vocabulary" 
were the media through which the reading and study skills were 
taught. 

A second group was taught by a Directed Reading-Study ap- 
proach. This approach utilized the content area textbooks brought by 
students into the classroom to I:>e used in developing reading and study 
skills under the guidance of the instructor. The Mastery Technique, 
SQ3R, and other techniques for mastering reading and study were 
skills employed. Group partidpation in discussion of the material read 
or studied is one characteristic of this approach. 

A third group was taught by an Individualized Approach, lliis 
approach provided an abundance and variety of reading and study 
skills textbooks and self-correcting materials for the free use of stu- 
dents in the classroom. Students were given a bibliography of all avail- 
able materials, study guides, and references for a particular skill. They 
weri encouraj^ed to work in materials of their choice, at a level and 
speed appropriate to their needs. Periodic evaluation of each student's 
work with the instructor is a significant feature of this approach. 

After ten weeks of instruction, the groups were retested. When 
the data were computed to show means and standard deviations for 
the four groups, the group taught by the Directed Reading-Stady Les- 
son approach had the highest mean gain of tlr. four groups in both 
comprehension and speed. AlthoL'gh the differences among the groups 
were not significant, the results appeared to favor the Directed Read- 
mg'Study Lesson Group 
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MEETING TODAY'S READING NEEDS THROUGH 
MAGAZINES IN THE CLASSROOM 



Allen Berger 
University of Alberta 



ff' ^ It is surprising that relatively little attention has been given to 
^/. iwing magazines in the classroom in contrast, for example, to the 
: amount of attention given to using newspapers in th? classroom. For 
\& the number of magazines is increasing in the United States. In 1968, 
^> :..94 new magazines began publication, *Vith nine others merged or 
l¥> ^'sold, and only a dozen . . . going out of business.'' The health of mag- 
l^f^^azine publishing is further reflected in a **3.2 per cent jump in rev 
jl^l^^ues to an impressive $1.09 billion for the top fifty magazines during 
Mthe first eleven months. Circulation, too, had been up 3.3 per cent 
^v|during the first six months of 1968.''^ 

And it is encouraging to know that these magazines are being 
read, according to the survey of 158 leading high schools by Former 
NOTE Executive-Secretary James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee 
of the University of Illinois.- The students were asked to indicate the 
magazines that they read regularly, and the findings sug^^esc^d "not 
only the insatiable interests of the teenagers in the study, but also the 
absence of any close correlation between magazines available in school 
Ubraries and those regularly read by students.'' The latter finding is of 
course unfortunate and Squire and Applebee comment: 

The one magazine found in almost all of the libraries, SafMrciay Re- 
vltw, ranks ' twenty-seventh among the preferences of ar^olescents. 
Post, Lif*, Newsweek/ Atlantic Monthly/ and Harper's are available in 
nearly equal numbers, but, although the first three rate high among 
student choices, the' others were mentioned by less than 1 percent of 
the students reporting. Perhaps of m^e importance, however, are the 
number of popular md highly regarded magazines whidi many school 
libraries do not receive. Seventeen/ ranked fifth by students, is missing 
from 20 percent of the libraries; Lock, r^nkcfd fourth, from even more. 
Hot Rod/ SpoftS/ and Sngenuo/ eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth in stu- 
dent popularity, are missing from over half of the collections, the last 
two from three-fourths or more. 

Squire and Applebee dte the need to have in the school library peri- 
odicals as Hi-Fi, Western Horseman, Electronics, Road and Track, 
and perhaps with some student population Surf Guide.'* 

Fortunately not all school ubraries have a dismal selection of mag' 
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azmes During the summer of 1963 I taught reading in Irondequoit 
irx.r.; ftgh School, just outside of Rochester. The library contained 
an array of reading matter. An article describing that particular h-brary 
IS m The Reading Teacher.* ' 

The periodicals most frequently used in regular English class- 
rooms, according to the Squire-Applebte survey, are Atlantic Monthly 
(.2 ? percent) Reader's Digest (32.5 percent). Harper's (25.8 per- 
cent) and Practical English (24.3 percent). Squire and Applebee com- 
ment: 

While teachers wisely spend little time teaching- Lift, Leeic and 

too much tLeil'it S^'n the 
that it is already the sixth most frequenUy 
read magazine. But it does seem discouraging that c^ ttae s^^ 
on more thouslitful periodicals like Harper's and Alfant'^onSly S^m 
to have had little effect on reading preferences. ActuX /JS,?n^ 

Sc1l». °' ^""^^ '""""'^ ^ ^''^^ °f the twTbil^^ 

The Squire-Applebee findings are in line with the findings of 
earlier studies of teenage reading interests..''.^ 

Other thoughts on using magazines to improve reading can be 
found in Frederick S. Kiley's 'The Magazine in the Classroom," Mar- 

W.^'- AnT\ Tr^h^^" U;,s^mes Stimulate Social 
Studies and Charles M Garverick's 'Teacher Use of Educational 
Psychology Joun.a Is. Kiley« suggests ways that the selection of pic- 
tures reflect the subtle use of propaganda and also gives examples of 
deitymg mediocrity. Norton' indicates how magazines may stimulate 
interest in social studies and lists some fifty periodicals for the social 
studies classroom. Garverick^ discusses the results he obtained when he 
asked teachers at the beginrir.^ and at the end of a course to list pro- 
tessional journals that they would recommend to their fellow teachers. 

. , '^^'t^i'^^ 'ssue of the Indiana Reading Quarterly contains an ar- 
ticle on Newspapers and Magazines as Sources for Teaching Reading 
Techniques. And Hooked on Books'" contains a section on hookini 
youngsters onto magazines. 

Using magazines to improve writing is discussed by Finder." Ad- 
ditional thoughts on using magazines in the classroom are found in 
bquircs Reading in American High Schools Today"'2\nd by De- 
Boer and others in a chapter on mass media." A magazine unit is de- 
scribed in the curriculum guide put out by the Department of Educa- 
tion ot the Province of Alberta,'^ and two comprehensive annotated 
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lists of magazines published in America and Ginada appropriate for 
varying grade levels have also been compiled by the Province of AV 
berta." 

k;;; . To obtain magazines, I once sent a letter to more than one hun' 

''-'>f dred magazines listed in an issue of The Writer,^^ The letter simply 
requested any back issue of the magazine that might be aveilable for 
use in the classroom. Not only did I receive expressions of wilh'ngness 
to cooperate from nearly every magazine but I also received recent 
issues of over a hundred diiferent magazines for my students. 

In beginning a discussion on magazines, I have found that the 
III' following procedure seems to be effective with most students. Usually 
I draw from the students the fact that one form of Uteraturc that 
l^fc-; .America gave to the world was the short story. We discuss some 
Mpft - ^ influences that led to the development of the short story, 

^^"^"^^ Edgar Allan ?oe and the great variety of magazines in the 
ilp^S' V'^^^^ States, Even today, the students are reminded, there arc hxui' 
V; dred ^d hundreds of magazines available at any large newsstand in 
* America, Continuing as much as possible inductively, I ask for names 
of magazines, writing each name on the blackboard in one of four 
columns. Five minutes later the blackboard resembles the following: 

Life Popular Sci'?nce Harper's Comics 

Look Popular Mechanics Atlantic True Confession 

Reader's Digest Field and Stream 
Good Housekeeping Ingenue 
Better Homes & Negro Digest 

Gardens Ebony 
McCalls 
Seventeen 
Esquire 
Playboy 

Continuing inductively, we discuss what the magazines in each 
category have in common so that we can obtain a heading for each 
column. The students indicate that the magazines in the first colum:. 
are widely circulated whereas those in the second column are aimed 
more at a smaller group of people. High school students do not usually 
come up with many magazines for the third column, so additional 
names might be added: The New Yorker, Commentary, Paris Review^ 
Partisan Review, Chelsea, Trace, Prairie Schooner, Transatlantic Re- 
view, The Antioch Review, The Massachusetts Review. 

the students may come up with column headings such 
as sbck (wide circulation and usually printed on shiny paper), tech' 
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lucal (aimed at a certain group of people), quality (as the naiHe im- 
pliesj, and pulp (certain magazines priijted.on pulpy papei). Th<» stu- 
dents should realize that these categories are arbitrary and that other 
categories could have ken made. Many will also realize that some 
magazines can be placed in more than one column. The intent of the 
columns, or categories, they should understand, is primarily for ease 
of discussion. 

Further discussion might revolve around whether a sh'ck maga- 
zine or a quality magazine would pay more for a story or article. Usual- 
ly the first response is the quality pays more, but when the students 
are torcea defend that answer they realize that the slicks would pay 
more because they are more widely circulated so they have more ads 
and caii afford to pay more for a story. Sone shcks, the students might 
be toJd, pay a minimum of $1,000 for a story or article, whereas quah'ty 
magazines v ould pay about half that amount and some might pay only 
m copies or the maga:.ines. Discussion might also revolve around 
whether or not thi: articles or stories that appear in magazines like 
True Confession are really true. (I know a woman who presses clothes 
m a dry cleaning estabhshment who, from time to time, imagines pro- 
vocative stories and writes and sells these to pulp magazines several 
times each year.) 

For an assignment, which the students can begin in class, the 
teacher might distribute available magazines with the following re- 
quest: Examine at least one magazine and be prepared to commtnt 
upon (a) the kind of magazine that you received— that is, slick tech- 
nical, quality, pulp: (b) the audience at which the magazine is aimed 
—that IS, young, old, men, women, teens, children, poor, wealthy 

(c) the make-up of the magazine— that is, articles, stories, poems, etc • 

(d) the advertisements— for people with or without money: (e) any 
conection that might exist between the ads and the articles, stories, or 
poems selected to appear in the magazine. 

From here the teacher and students may n.ove in a variety of di- 
rections depending upon the interests and make-up of the class The 
teacher may wish to individualize instruction by aiving certain maga- 
zines to certain students. Regarding readability, for instance, Robert 
Ounning, author of the ?og Inde.x, observes that 'pulp magazines 
Urue Confessions and Modern Romances are typical) required sixth 
to seventh-grade reading skill. Women's magazines, such as Ladies' 
Home Journal or McCall's, 10; Reader's Digest, 10; Time and News- 
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week regularly average 1 1 . Issues of Harper's and The Atlantic average 
no higher than II or 12."" Gunning includes a readability meter to 
indicate the percentage of adults who can read at each level. The Fog 
Inde.x, incidentally, and other readability formulas, is described in 
Klare*s The Measurement of Readability.^^ 

And, depending upon the class, the teacher may wish to initiate 
critical reading through advertisements with a discussion of propa- 
ganda techniques. From there attention may be given to editorials and 
other writing. 

Some students may v . to do some research on topics like cen- 
sorship. They can bring in their findings and discuss them with the 
whole class. Louise M. Rosenblatt^^ in her briUiant Literature as Ex- 
ploration makes the following observation: 'The criterion for discrim- 
inating between helpful and harmful kinds of escape is that escape 
th'-ough literature should not leave the. reader less able than before 
to cope with reality.'' The students may wish to discuss the implica- 
tions of this observation. 

Some of the more capable students may wish to help those stu 
dents who need some reading help. Using magazines on appropriate 
levels, training can be given in main ideas (through titles of articles), 
in details (reading and recalling what we read), inferences, etc. Many 
popular coed magazines contain recipes which require the skill of fol- 
lowing directions. 

Many out of print magazines, or back issues, are now available on 
microfilm.^^ Some titles hJude Harper^s Weekly (1857-1900), The 
Nation (1899-1923), Niles, National Register I81M849, and Time 
( 1923-1967) . Others available on microfilm include Literary Digest, 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Mir^dle East Journal, Negro History 
Bulletin, and the Saturrfay Evening Post. 

Students with a flair for creative writing may be interested in 
knowing that, each year, nearly all of the stories selected to appear 
in The Best American Short Stories originally appeared in small, rela- 
tively unknown, qualitj- magazines.-^ 

Depending upon the time aiid inclination of the students, atten- 
tion may given to the writing of magazine articles and stories, for 
It is likely that one is better able to read an article or story if he has 
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gone through the process of trying to write one. Regarding articles, 
me student can be informed that those appearing in- the sHcb and 
teduucal magazines usuaUy have an anecdotal style or lead. For ex- 
ample, an article about the connection between the cost of a school 
? t , n of education inside may be developed by citing 

In^nTu"^^^^ ^ ^^^'000 school in Texas; and I 

$20,000 school m New York and so on until the author draws his con- 
elusion By being aware of this particular style of writing students can 
read the articles more rapidly and effectively. They would have to 
slow down for a simdar article appearing in a quaUty magazine, for the 
wnter might give a thorough presentation of both sides of the question 
and then draw his conclusion. m""""" 

In short, Aere are many ways of meeting todays reading needs 
through magazines m the classroom, and the degree of courage and 
mjagmation on the pm of each teacher will determine the extent to 
which these ways are provided for the students. 
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ATTITUDES BEFORE AND AFTER 
TAKING A REQUIRED COURSE IN READING 



Richard C Culyer, III 
Appalachian State University 



May I say as a prelude that this inquiry was conducted as part 
of a sdf'Study of the Freshman Developmental Reading Program as it 
presently exists at Appalachian State University in Boone, North Car- 
olina. Because the sdf 'Study is still in progress and will continue on a 
formal basis until the end of the academic year 1968-69, a final report 
is not available at the present time. Information relative to a tentative 
status report are presented in general — not computerized — terms to fa- 
dliatc communication of broad findings. No attempt has been made to 
make this study a soporific scientific drcus. 

Background 

Appalachian State University has a rather -nique Freshman De- 
velopmental Reading Program in that one quarter of developmental 
reading is required of all entering freshmen, regardless of their initial 
level of reading performance. Approximately 1,455 freshmen have 
been or will be involved during the current academic year. The Fresh' 
man Developmental Reading Program is predicated on two assump' 
tions iidicated previously in the literature by Uberto Price. One as- 
sumption is that the ultimate in reading is never reached. TTie second 
is that the study skills needed for success in the content areas of the 
^miversity curriculum are essentially reading skills. 

Approximately one'tod of the freshman class is taught reading 
^ch quarter. Scores on the verbal portion of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test are utilized to divide the freshman clasc into three equal groups. 
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with the h\ ^est SAT- Verbal scores are expected to take De^ 
velopmer.tal Reading fall quarter. Student at the middle range sign 
up wintev quarter. The highest scorers take the course, Education 100, 
Developmental Reading, spring quarter. 

The classes meet three days a week for 50 minutes. One hour of 
credit is given. (This is a constant source of student irritation.) Out' 
side work is at a minimum since we believe maximum progress can best 
be made if .students are under our direct guidance. 

Six graduate assistants and ehree part-time staff members serve 
as instructors. Developmental classes are limited to thirty. Students 
must achieve profidency on the Nelson-Dcnny Reading Test at the 
thirtythird percentile in order to complete the course. (This is a sec 
ond source of irritation.) The corresponding grade equivalent is 11.1 
on Form A of the test. Approximately six percent of all students fail 
to achieve profidency ;n one quarter ?nd arc referred to a non-credit 
program— Remedial Reading— for small group instruction. In this 
course, class size ranges from one to ten students in sessions meeting 
twice each week. Students remain in Remedial Reading until they 
achieve proficiency at the thirtythird percentile. 

Program 

A structured— non'Structured program, if I may use that term, 
is provided. Two separate curricula are provided— one for fall and an- 
other for spring. Modifications arc made for all three quarters as well 
as within individual classes as needs dictate. 

Mechanical devices are rarely used. The main devices of this 
nature in common use are stopwatches and elapsed rime indicators. 
Textbooks for group instruction are rarely used. While soT.e books 
are utilised, selective judgment for individrals is practiced. A wide 
variety of possible books is used. Self'scoring individual practice ma^ 
terials are extensively used. Whether found in books or kits, these ex- 
ercises are provided to meet specific problems and interests. 

Student pre^tcsts are analyzed individually, and suggestions are 
made as to some possible specific materials of appropriate types for 
student use. Students are free to work in any area and with any type 
of materials they desire. Suggested possible materials may or mcv not 
be utilized. 



The Brown-Hohzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes is 
administered as both a pre* and post'test. A non'Standardized unsigned 
evaluation of the course is also utilized. Ample class time is made avail' 
able for botli pnor to the administration of the post'test. 

Tentative Findings 

A number of rather interesting tentative findings have emerged. 
They include the following; 

1. There is no statistically significant difference in study habits and at' 
titudes on the pre' and post'tests as measured by the Brown-Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

2. Individual classes, however, do make statistically significant gains. 
A pattern of teachers with these classes does not emerge. 

3. There is no statistic lUy significant difference between gains re 
corded by male and by female students on the Brown-Holtzman Sur- 
vey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

4. There is a very significant change of attitude as indicated by the 
nonrstandardized unsigned inventory. We have not be<:n able to dc 
termine why this incongruous situation prevails. 

5. There is a positive correlation between subjective teacher ratings 
of student attitudes and pre and post'test differences on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test* 

Further Information Sought 

A number of additional pieces of information might prove most 
useful as we condnue our study* These follow; 
1 A comparison of pretest scores, post'test scores, and gains on the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test as they relate to quality point average. 

2. A comparison cf progress as measured by the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test of studenio ar all points on the SAT' Verbal continuum. 

3. A comparison of progress, prc'test scores, and post'test scores for 
students in the various academic disciplines. 

Summary 

To summarize what we tentatively know, we might make these 
comments; 

1-. Informal unsigned evaluations indicate a much greater positive 
change in attitude than do more formal procedures. 
2. Built'in procedures such as the requirement for proficiency and the 
one hour credit for three class hours strongly contribute to negative 
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attitudes. These factors are, unfortunately, beyond our control. 
3. Subjective teacher judgmenl of student attitude may very well be 
che most accurate way of estimating-student progress as measured by 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test* 

The study nas just begun. It has far to go. The results may very 
well prove most alarming. That is, of course, one of the chances we 
take as we attempt to study our programs. 



STUDY PROBLEMS OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 



Martha J. Maxwell 
University of California at Berkeley 

Although many college reading programs focus their major ef' 
forts on salvaging the bottom fifth of their freshman classes, there are 
clear indicators that bright students too, need help. This paper de- 
scribes how the characteristics of Berkeley undergraduates affect the 
kinds of problems they bring to our Reading and Study Skills Service. 

Information for this study was drawn from three sources: 1) the 
American Council of Education Survey administered to 860 entering 
freshmen in the summer of 1968, 2) responses to a questionnaire given 
I to students attending a series of lectures on study skills, and 3) our 

clinical experiences this year in the Reading and Study Skills Service. 

Berkeley students arc bright. Entrance requirements are high. 
Freshmen averaged 641 on the SAT math test and 580 on verbal. 
Since Berkeley emphasizes sciences, the lower verbal score suggests a 
reason for the students' frequent demands for reading skills help. Sci' 
, ence majors frequently have difficulty in completing reading assign- 

J ments in social sciences and humanities courses. Further, coeds had 

I median scores of 569 on math and 569 on verbal. This may reflect the 

I fact that fewer women are enrolled in science courses and that women 

, students' aptitudes for math and verbal courses seem to be more bal' 

j anced. 

i 
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Berkeley freshmen made superior grades in hagh school. Seventy- 
. three per cent belonged to a scholastic honor society, 267c were hI, 
tional Merit Scholars, 47*^ had average grades of A' or higher in h\^h 
school, 72 7o come from the top 10% of their high school graduatii»;, 
classes. Many of these students did not have to study or exm theaj) 
selves in high school to get good grades. When they get 
in college courses, it hurts. They come in for help crushed, 
ing bitterly about their inability to read rapidly enough or i 
of trying to survive in college 

Berkeley students are pressured as are most college stjdents to 
day. Seventyone per cent as >ire to a master's degree or higher and 
realize ^at they face years o* further Sv.nooHng and that the ccmpctri' 
> tion will be tough. Twenty per cent of the Berkeley students are of 
L : Chinese extraction. Typically these students are under particularly 
k ^^ great family pressure to succeed in college and to maintain th? grades 
]|* *, dicy made in high school. Perhaps because they are so bright and pres' 
6urcd, Berkeley students tend to see their problems as highly complex 
Jj^vand insoluble. Simply answers, they reject. 

Lack or Purpose 

Despite their previous academic success and high ability, a major 
problem expressed by many Berkeley students is that they lack a sense 
of purpose. Sometimes this involves the unrealistic feeling that all as' 
pects of all courses should be equally enticing or that the student should 
be equally eager to learn all subjects. He feels inadequate if he cannot 
develop great enthusiasm for every course. Sometimes, it is manifested 
in a rejection of the whole system. Related to this is a tendency tc 
panic and lack confidence in one's own abilities to perform. This lack 
of confidence appears to plague even the brightest students who feel 
that the professors demand more than they can ever give. Panicking 
in examinations, difficulties in studying for tests, reluctance to ask for 
help in large classes or to admit they need it, trouble in psyching out 
what the professor expects are related attitudinal problems. In deaUng 
with these, one is struck with the naivete of e\-en the brighest students 
concerning the use of effective study techniques. However, their abili' 
ty to use their resources when their academic survival is jeopardized 
and their wilh'ngness to try new techniques is highly gratifying to the 
reading speciah'sts who work with them. Somenow, Berkeley Students, 
like other college students, do not really get motivated until the week 
before finals. For example, one student who came in recently reported 
that the day before finals in an advanced matheniatics course, he fran' 
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semes' 



U™'kf°"*?!' ^ " beginning of the 

eri phy.-c. corses when facXS tS'iJe tS,:,'' 
Effective Use of Time 

/ng a^slySf ^^^.'^^"^ ''""g ^0 the Read^ 

signments or ?ot^^ th^ L'^Jf^^^ ^^^on^Pl^e a.v 

attending a series of Wh-rr ^ eftectively. Sixteen out of 40 students 

their mafor concern 'n.TmZefnf\:"'u^^^^^^ l'^^"^ ^^is as 
do not differ radkallv Inr^ ''"''""'^ -fusing time 

bn-ght stude'tste e^ua r-^^^^^^^^^^ counterparts. ^Fi.t, 

They complain that they put off 21; • Procrastination, 
that they find dull or K ° ' 
pill to motivate them to sttX irU- - a magic 

iust as it does for bule'" Xv^lrt-i^"^.^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
studying expands to fill the availahlp Wm.^- ' z- students' case: 
study, the student find. K;Uf ^ hours, :,f time to 

the Ssult uSs all 6 ^^^,^'"°''J'''Mf'i"S' ^"'^d. wi'A 

signment. ^ ''""'^^ ^"^ does not complete fhe as- 

stude^^t^^t t^^mte^^^^^ ~r ;s that bnght 
any pressure on themselves to !^>7a v ^ reluctant tc put 
hours to complete hour tik th."^' '^7 ''"f "S" ^^^^ 30 
than tn^ing tS think o sho^S." IZh^^l S?""^ " ""'^'^ 
themselves is somehow related ^o rK^ . ^' '5'"" '"^'""ance to push 
at the end of the tcrTThfr. t ^'-^'^endous pressure they face 

may be that heir S^i" b?r' T'"" '"^ P^?*^^" due. It 
lines and external ^Jeit^we^^^^^^^ rr.^"^""^. ""^^^ ^''^^ dead^ 
ing more effective'Sutin^sTudyrettl""' ^^^^'°P' 

operanVcSarte^lfnitTrrrr^^^ '^^^^ ^^"^ ^'^^^ 
example, one studenVwho X takint Ge J"^ f^^"'^" 
game chemistry complained o^^o^Sn? 1 or 
of his studies. He wa pendVnr4Vo ho?,? '° "=°'"P'«^ all 

man. Somehow he was raSm i^h"^^ PJ"" ^^^"'"^ ly'"g Ger 
expending any effort onT^'w:Ztdtl\^^^^ courses wiUou, 
duced the amount of time he spent sru^^fg Zl^::^^'^, 
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W- l^g^^ ^ schedule in which he gave himself a time limit to comnletc 
v.- >s oerman assignments. He chose to use a kind of ave^sive So S 

did not finish the German assignment within his tim^ limit. Thus h s 
ctdliot ""'^""^ " ^^P^-"^'^ - --^^ 



After a week's test, he found that he could reduce the amount of 
time It took him to study German from 4V2 hours to >^ hour per light 

S.^'^^T'i LT' "^"'"Pl^ed his assignments andVarned 

the matenaJs So he was able to devote more time to his other courses 
. and raised all of his grades. Although not all students show such ara- 
. matic changes, the student who spends most of his time and effort 

^''?' ^n"rl^^c'"'^ "eglecting the othet^, 

C A. .represents a very frequent type of case. 

i#L^ We have found that aversive control conditions seem to work 
,|# c.better with compulsive students and science majors, though "not open- 

i^'rLt"'" ^°r"r^ ^ condition^for changTg 

■ the study behavior of a foreign student who tried it. 

Setting up positive reinforcement conditions is very difficult and 
seems to work le^ well for these students. For example, one young man 
worked out a schedule and was to reward himself upon comjleting 
a ortain amount of work in a prescribed time. He chose to go to Sa^ 
bS^A ^^'"^^^'^y disrupted his study plans when he didn t get 
faTtS T- ^i'^'y highly anxious about study 

luL , ^f' a<=t"?y concerned about letting themselves be 
SnaZ tT fi^^ ^""K ^" 'herl are many tan^ 

TST^ ""^ ^'■^^"^"tly students express their concern that 
toS^?°'""^'"^ f ""'^'y '"j°y' be able to return 

Sf sL. ^^"^ u ■ T^V^'^i '-S-' hasn't had a quarter 

iliLlT ^^^y " the mood. Even a pme of 

Sg He cSr' '""u ^''"^L'^.^ ^'^ '■^^^d- P^°^^d distract- 
SI'Sfai ' '° ^'"dy^g he started play 

wfth ave attitudes^may explain the gteater success we get 

, tne Dnght student requires a masochistic mental set. 

work^!??^ pressure on one's self . to accomplish a given amount of 
h^ JtVT^ * ^"^1 '""^ ^'•"'t 's *e technique that appears to work 
with these students. Most report that they haven't tried this be- 
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Oberal 3 I '"^'necnng students and potential physicists have 

often L^^ M"'"'~T'""[''' '° P^' compulsive students 
^ual for Vo?". LT^^"!"^ '''^^^ assignments. It is not un 

^'.^j Jtheitxts^ fet'?a r-- 

d^. what grades they might have attained had ihey read aU ofAe 

Many of these bright compulsive students have not develoocd 
.bmmmg and scanning skiUs. When faced with .a assigi^^t ffi 

sSel J'",'^'^''" °""P^^^ ^ time aSk moS 

students deve op short cuts and build their own skimming and sSnS 

Ln^puuhe h^A"' students! n.ey plod through as'm^'TS? 

u ^°P' pass the exam. If they a2 

bright enough, they usually manage to get a C or a D I aske^one 

skS;.S° '° ''''' ^'^^""^ ^hy he had nter ,id 

SSS ed f H?hT' ^^P^'^-^^h'^ "° hadTe? 

suggested It He had managed to pass aU of his courses with above 

ave-g grades because he had a good memory for orally'pl^n Jd 

Not infrequently students present what appear to severe read^ 
.ng disabilities but are achieving well in college They maXke fre 
quent rever^ls are unable to read a straight bne of pLT have J he 

academically. Why? p.ey have managed to compensate for ^heir de- 
Immat 

Berkeley freshmen tend to be somewhat >.unger than typical 
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\ ;,gifl wrote on a questionnaire: 

V . \ parents can't understand why. I can't 

|. study m my room, in familiar sun-oundings. We've had many 
■neated discussions over my studying at home vs. the library. 
Is It possible for you to send a note home to parents explaining 
that atmospheres conducive to good studying are not always 
within famihar surroundings and it's not juit a cover for socializing 
i'.V.. when your son or daughter leaves for the library? It's a study re- 
■ treat. 

iff".'-,; 

^tgPoIitical and Social Awar-^ness 

[&.{. .^""^^ley freshmen are more likely to participate in poh'tics and 
l^political discussions than students in other institutions. They are more 
|;jlflcely to have protested Vietnam, racial discrimination and the school 
f-^;a.dministraf!ca in high school. Twenty-four per cent of the Berkeley 
r freshmen have pined protests in high school compared wuh 16% of 
1, toe national college norm group. They more frequently indicate that 
■ they expect to participate in 'demonstrations in college than typical col- 
lege freshmen. They are moie lively to - press an interest in •-^ining 
Oie Peace Corps or Vista and keeping up with political affairs than 
•typical college freshmen. They are less motivated to obtain recognition 
trom their peers, be administratively responsible, be successful in busi- 
ness, or De well-heeled financially. In short, they too are trying to de- 
velop a philosophy of life and are probably less wilhng to accept the 
goak and educational objectives of the institution. How do these at- 
titudes affect their study problems? Many students are demanding that 
courses be made more relevant to their needs: others castigate them- 
selves for their motivational inac'equacies and try to conform to the 
insfatution s requirements. One student expressed her views about the 
reading and study skills service clearly as follows: 

College should be a residence where people and tneir beliefs mat- 
te: ,and are seen as inextricable from everything they think and 
00. As long ?s learning does not reach into one's inner self it will 
remain irrelevant and worthless. Counseling and the study pro- 
gram are to help students 'adjust to the present educational sys- 
tem.' Yet if this system is so drastic that it tends to crush one's 
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psychological bones, one's true inner nature, it is sick not to pre 
test wMe such a cnme is being committed. Personah'ty problems 
may be loud protei^ts against the crime, yet you people would per- 
petuate the, crime by 'adjusting' the students rather than change 
mg thc.system. ^ 

As coUege reading and study skills speci?lists we are all aware of 
the inadequaaes of the present system. How often have we tried to 
help the unwiUuig victims of the system adapt? How often have we 
tned to use our resources to change the system? 



PERCEPTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 



Eleanor M. Ladd 
University of Georgia 



Involvement in teacher education demands continual seebng and' 
probing for teaching strategies which hold promise of developing the 
potential of eaqh fledgling teacher and of choosing guiding principles 
which are basic to the teaching-learning situation. Assisting under- 
graduates to berome more perceptive regarding the affective aspects of 
learning as they master the subject-matter of the teaching of reading 
places speaal requirements on the teacher-education institution The 
wnter is fortunate to be one of those teaching a course which fosters 
^It-direction, encourages freedom to explore and requires learning by 
doing. A majority of first year teachers continue year after yerj to 
choose It as the most valuable course in the professional sequence' 

The University of Georgia requires two five-quarter-hour courses 
in die teaching of reading for its elementary majors. The first is in- 
tended to give the students a background in developmental reading and 
the secona IS the practicum which provides the opportunity to tutor a 
siightly-disabled pupil twice a week with class sessions on alternate 
days. Although the title of the .ourse impL'es remediation, the prac- 
ticum IS slanted toward extending understandings, gained in the tutor- 
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M' uig of one child, to the classroom. This same oractfc^im « ^K. i. • , 
A for gnjuate students to try their w,ngsTpeSg?ea'4 ii;:^^^^ 
.bon. This means that the instructor is superv-isLg both begSdnTrS 
. mg supervisors and students taking their second lourse inX^cSl 
. of reading dunng each session the practicum. The ratio of 
to supervisor IS in the neighborhood of eight-to^one with ?he^S 



this paper. 
Modus Operandi 



nInnnSr nf^i ^ ^ P'^'test and general ex- 

phnahon of modu, operandi. The ne^t five sessions are spe^t studyW 
mt'T'T^ information on the assigned child. looS oVer 
tenal and equipmen^ and teaching eadi other how to ISS^ 

iM^^ J tl^osc who show defidences on the pre-tKts Those arS 

Wof^fpS' special discussion. Two students are ien assigned to 

°^ ''.""^r ^'g^^-^ne student serves^ a^S^' 
Z fl^rr'''"'/ P^^^tation. demonstration, or sSa' 
tton and die other student teaches the topic as planned Each Su- 
dent has the opportunity to serve in both roles 

th. tSl^" ''-^^ • 'P^' °" problems arising from 

nSedT^JS"".^ sessions wi-th the pupils. Much reassurance 

Building Perception 

studJ^^^i' ? perceptive teaching and effort is made to IclI 
Kucia^ to analyse their own behavior and feelings as they -:e lean-.- 
S^^' °^ behaviors of their pupils In order to under- 
d^t. m r '^e"' °^ dynamics, these university stu- 

ooits must be freed to make mistakes. They are encouraged to be hon- 
;. esc and are assured that nJstakes are "a sign something is happening." 

firt.lJ^^ student who has known tolerance himself finds it most dif' 
"Wit to accept the learning pace of his pupil and must be given as 
cn supportive assistance as is possible in understanding his own im- 
panence and intolerance. Great leaps forward are rarely takm but 
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almost all students are able to accept the fact that the pupils having 
problems in learning read are going to know some words under cer^ 
tain ciroimstances and noc know them under others. Occasionally, a 
student cannot accept his pupil's learning pace and problems and is 
referred for counseling. 

Many students have an adjustment to make in changing from the 
role of student to teacher in the practicum session. They find it diffiV 
cult to accept an alert but passive role and to put the child in the active 
role. The picture they commonly have of the teaching situation is that 
of the teacher teaching something in the front of the room with the 
students sitting quietly in their seats. The concept of the teadier as 
faciUtator rather than director may be established only after such re^ 
minders as: 

"If one of you has t> s?t still, you be the oneP' 
**Leam to listen actively."* 

**Accept a child's way of explaining an idea rather than always 
improving on the way he has explained it." 

Jn an effort to educate the students to teach diagnostically, spcdal 
attention is paid to the meaning of the mistakes of the child. The stU' 
dents are cautioned to ignore omissions and additions in oral reading, 
which do not change the meaning, but to pay close attention to sub 
stitutions. Each substitution is analyzed to yield a pattern of miscalls 
to aid in programing instruction. Comprehension errors ire given pap 
ticular attention and categorized for fuithei* direction. 

Much attention is given the meaning of non-verbal behavior. 
Everyone involved is subject to analysis by everyone else. Your slouch 
on a particularly hard day is likely to be noted! Interpretation of pos' 
tural signs, eye blink rate and facial expressions quickly became a part 
of the diagnostic tool kit. Common signs of tension are noted and ex' 
amined for underlying possible causes. Common avoidance techniques 
of children are also explored to further understanding of the child 
under s^'ress. Many students, realize for the first time dui^ng this tutop 
ing experience some of the meaning of non'T'erbal behavior. They be 
come, more willing to consider non-verbal clues along with what the 
child says as they evaluate periormance. They aren't as easily fooled by 
the child who says he doesn't care! 
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Two behavioral manifestations of difficulty peculiar to the read- 
ing act which cause new students concern are fingerpointing and vo' 
calizing. With every class these behaviors have been a valuable learn- 
ing for the students. They are told that these behaviors are crutches 
and that the children will stop using then* vhen they don't need them. 
They appear to accept this interpretation intellectually. However* 
^ff : many students are soon faced with the actually of a child who points! 
They often have to struggle to treat the behavoir. as normal and ac- 
ceptable for these children. 

Students are urged to examine the techniques they use in teach' 
ing. How do they x-ary their plans when their purpose is to establish 
^if needs, introduce a new concept, reinforce or review concepts pitvi- 
. ously taught, give a "mastery" check, or use an alternative technique 
tM'-- ^ re'tcach? Learning to vary the technique in accordance with their 
Jpf '^'^^^ purposes and the needs of the child requires building an under- 
; standing of the alternatives and usually takes the entire quarter. 

« ' Students are assisted in learning to ask questions requiring a high- 
cr level of thinking from their students. At first, many of their ques- 
tions Require only a *Tes" or *'No'' answer but very soon they are able 
to pose an occasional inferential question to the delight of everyone 
involved. A number ,f students are unable to use an inductive method 
and must learn to set up the situation for the children to find the gen- 
eralization. The temptation to answer their own questions instead of 
waiting for the child s response is a tendency which occasionally poses 
a problem. 

Each student records at least one session for self-analysis. The 
video-tape equipment is becoming more accessible and is proving to be 
a powerful tool in the improving pf teaching. At the completion of 
each of the sixteen sessions the student is required to analyze the 
session from the child's point of view as well as his own. This pro- 
cedure provides another avenue through v?hich both the supervisor 
and the instructoi can interpret the interaction in the teaching-learning 
sessions. 

Consultations with both the supervisor and the instructor occur 
every day and are usually instigated by the student. These informal 
consuldtions ^re supplemented by forma! conferences at two check 
points during the quarter. Seminar sessions are held weekly for super- 
visors of all. sections of the practicum to build awareness of aspects 
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of human interaction which enhance and those which inhibit learning. 
. Problems 

The process of the teaching of phonics has produced special prob 
lems. Students are able to answer questions about the teaching of 
phonics in a variety of examinations forms. However, Dr. Bob Jer^ 
rolds, of our staff, found they were unable to . erform the same task 
vye were asking the children to perform. When given a series of words 
like "prise" they were unable to formulate two generalizations as they 
would word them for children. Although a minimum knowledge of 
phonic generalizations is expected, many students have had to build 
understandings from the beginning using all the devices and equip- 
ment they were to use later w^ith children. 

During the tutoring, one of the tasks the students identi<^y first 
IS knowing when to "tell" a child an unknown word and when to let 
him try his developing skills. They find they do not automatically 
know when a word is phonically "regular" enough for phonics analysis 
to be useful. ^ 

A surprising problem is that of penmanship. Many students do 
not know how to print or write correctly. One of the first checks made 
is that of handwriting proficiency. It takes a few weeks for miswritten 
words like "cricKet" and "2arge" to disappear. 
Summary 

Perceptive teaching becomes more possible when exp,:nenr,c in a 
practicum of limited enrollment is provided. The children L/ossom 
with the attention and enjoy realizing that they are helping while re- 
ceiving help. One third-term, ten-yeapold boy wh^n asked vif he en' 
joyed the term, replied, "Yes, she didnt start out so good but she 
turned into a pretty good teacher.'' Improvement when working with 
undergraduates in reading skills undoubtedly takes longer as a whole 
than when working with graduates but some apprentic<> teaching 
is of the highest caliber. There is, of course,, about the same range of 
sensitivity among the students at the conclusion of the course but the 
lower end of the continuum is not nearly as low. Students leave feeling 
much more confident that they will become good teachers. They have 
been trusted with a real, live human being! One wonders why, when 
there is so much evidence of the effectiveness of early contact with chi> 
dren, we wait until so late in the professional sequence to provide diis 
contact. 
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Abstract 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPREHENSION SKILLS 

AN IN^ERVICE STRATEGY ""■ 

Margaret Carvo 
Syosst'l, New York, Public Schools 

An in-service strategy has been described to demonstrate a se- 
quence whach has been.developed to effect an improv^m e^on daS- 
room instruction in the organizational skflls in reading m Ae S^. 
mentary level. Specific approaches are enumerated 'for Ae LSfeSal 
of the course content to the classroom, along with methoTSr 
-petuatmg the offering in an on-going school program. RvVse^aSs 

■° r^?'?" \W"age development^pS p?^ 

,,sent«d for devdoping the ability to find the main idea ThSseqL^^ 

■rivS? "'f^ rr^'^ °^ ^'^^g-'^ comprd^ensioS^ 
apply the analogous thmkiag process in controlled situations and cul- 
minate m the appbcation of these processes to content aa. reading. 



THE MISEDUCATION OF OUR YOUTH— WHOSE FAULT 



Daniel T. Fishco 
Southern Illinois Universitv 



During the past few days we have heard such phrases as the 
now generation, ' "the way it is,' "this is where it's at," "the disad- 
vantaged (of one kind or another), and so on. 

'l.•fp"^\^"^'?'' "^'^^y beginning of the rest of your 
"le, —Whose life?— ours?— the youngsters in the classroom?— the 
prospective teacher who now sits in front of us as we lecture in the art 
ot pedagogy? 

We have attended several meetings. I heard about the "Structure 
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Stncture m Todays Reading Programs." I was informed of the vari- 
ous Ideas concerning coUege reading programs, interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches to chnical practices and procedures, and ideas concerning the 
mechanical skills of basic reading instruction. Such terms as Sehavior 
modification, perception of one form or another, reading patterns of 
subcultural groups, testing both formal and informal, language develop- 
ment and of course, those ever present methods and materials nece^ 
sary for the successful program in the teaching of reading. 

""^ '"""^'^^ wha' ^ the value, the 

w^orth, and the purpose of these meetings and discussions? How many . 
youngsters m our nat.^n s classrooms will profit from our inteUectud 
discourse here? About ten days ago, Uberto Price, our program 
man called and asked me to speak to you here in Boston. Bert told me 
the topic would be "The Need For Professional Standards For CoUege 
Teachers of Reading, aimed spedfically at those teachere who are 
m that nasty business of training the country's classroom teachers and 
reading specialists, to teach reading. Like a good lad, I sat down and 
wrote a paper keeping m mmd the I.R.A. Standards, the code of this- 
.he course requirement background, and all of those flowery things 
that the teachers of teachers are supposedly doing. 

Since my arrival here on Wednesday, I have be-n wrestling with 
my conscience, with remarks made and comments heard at one of 
the seminars on Thursday evening, with statements delivered by Terry 
Weiss. Paul Berg, Dan Fader, and this morning-Roy Newton Dur- 
ing my dilemma, I became confused between the meanings of the 

3 t.-Jr^'f^ '"^ ^ ^ ^he sign of^he time 

and I did look them up in my Funk and Wagnalls. I still couid not 
separate these terms conceptuaUy and connotatively and then another 
word crept into the picture— that of "morals." 

After due consideration, I wish now to preface my remarks 
by stating that the teacher is perhaps one of the most immoral human 
beings m our society for he is constantly lying to, stealing from, and 
cheating the youngsters in his classrooms. He is unethical in that 
he IS paying bp service to the uniqueness of the individual child but 
does nothing about it. He does not have clearly thought goals and ob- 
jectives either behavioral or otherwise, that hMs working toward. He 
IS merely covering material, labeling and frustr ting children, and con- 
stantly making use of outmoded, outworn, overworked, and inap- 
pronriate methods, materials, and techniques. 
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I must raise the question— why? Durine this tho h,, l 
tury. why are we so far behind the times" The I't;^^^ 
it seems to me is that of educating our youth VV tTS 
dards. yet perhaps our teachers don't realL that the SncPn^.f T' 
darcfe is not Umited only to those deciles? ^cr^e ?L 
mentioned ,n the manuals of our standardized tests. The blame mv 
esteemed co eagues, is yours. Those of you who da e to t^ch teadi^ 
er. are the oVea cause of our classrooms filled with f J°urS 

It is our unique responsibiUty to provide the variety of exDeri- 

^ leaving the teacher training institutes. We are charged with ihe most 
I -important t^k of leading and guiding our prospective teachers to Ae 
I ■ awar^iess of what young people are all aboutrwhat they nSd and 
£^ how they may best gain fulfillment of their needs 

f' \thi^rn °^ "f^^^r ^° •najor moral and 

U ethical commitments of making the schools and those experiences hap- 

■ J^Jf f generation with its problems, tensions, 

and fn^trations so that our youths can oope with .lhe uoutldng pres^ 
sures of today m order to predict the insurance of a real tomo^ow. 

tn u7^^ ""Ju""] ^j^PP^". '^^"^^ «:°"^ge classrooms continue 
. to be manned by dead teachers and ou'.moded ideas. 

' tn,Pc?^'^?'^''u^'' we laugh about the loudest are probably the 

Sr?'. K ? '"u° ^P.;^"'^ ""'^> '^^"^-^ those who can't 
t^ch teach teachers: -(When was the last time you reacquainted 

.doTi sfy '=hildren?)-"Don't do as I do, 

Aon??'- '^'^^f institutes of today are doing nothing more 

man tekmg a shotgun approach with little success at the preparation 
cn^^"^^'^ eiTlightened and content teachers. For further details, 
consult TTie Torchlights and The First R. If follow-up studies were 
perrormed, I wonder how many institutions would be found that have 
nou aone a thing to innovate or change in any way since those publica- 
tions were completed, b 7 7 f 

... "jght people commented about the stones, slanders, and in- 
8m itions that Dan Fader tossed at us. I think he was justified and his 
accusations were quite mild 



If ^ho are preparing teachers, don't take a good look at our- 
^ives, evaluate ourselves, and make some drastic changes, the Conants 
Kickovers, and computers wiU. Who knows, they might even do a 
better job than we do! 

_ I wonder how many of you have e\-er had the experiei„e of work- 
ing with one child Day after day you work wnth that child. You find 
you must adapt, change, reinforce, assess, reassess, modify, and pray 
You realize this youngster" learns different concept tasks in different 
^ys and at different rates of time. You see the frustration at times 
of failure and the e ation at times of success. You realize the payoff 
when, in fact, die child has learned. If every undergraduate prospec- 
tive teacher had this experience, perhaps he might look at his fourth 
grade cl^ with the true understanding that children are different If 
each undergraduate had to create materiak to teach a specific child 
and reinforce a concept, perhaps he would have some understanding 
01 the needs of individuals. 

(■ u ^ '^'^^^'■^ °^ teachers, would quit sending into the 
field of education new teachers with the notion that readii?g consists 
ot mecJianical skills and memorized rules that must be gained by all 
children m the same sequence with materials produced for that pur- 
pose and only that purpose, perhaps some real education will happen. 

If we begin to attend ourselves to the question of why rather than 
what and how which we have almost beaten to death, perhaps some- 
day we might be able to arrive at some sort of professional sfandards 
for reading teachers. 

Each year, semiannually, the Board of Directors of CRA asks the 
question what is the future of CRA?" As an answer to this question 
and perhaps a? a means of direction, I would like to stand on an imag- 
inary bridge betvveen those ivy covered halls of academe and the build- 
ings tilled with c assrooms, students, teachers, administrators, and cur- 
ricula of various forms and content. 

, A u^^'? f professional.goings on and nuanc - we have seen 
and heard of at this meeting, the dropout rate is still extremely high- 
much federal expenditure is used to retrain rather than further edu- 
cate the classroom teachers. Educators are just beginning to realiz^ 
that something ought to be done about the disadvantaged, but they 
don t know what. The U.S. Government had to create the Elemcn- 
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tary-Secondary Education Act, N.D.E.A. and now E P r, a u 
schools could finally afford to buy books establXlfK^ ■ 
their teachers. School districts J h^gLte u^^^^^ '"'^ 5™" 
perts for the purpose of rcaducting So^s ^0^" 
to teach teachers how to teach children. '"statutes m order 

What about all of those professional texts, magazines oumals 
volumes 0. research, and commercial advertisement? WeU' '^y2 
all m their proper places. Neatly and impressively stacked on 
shelves of bookcases in the profeLs om!eJ!^^,^y^ 

rSo^XrcCi" ^-^^-'^ '"-^^^ "-^ 

What about the sophisticated, intellectual level of discussion 
■ .among teachers? What about the verbal fluency of notewoX'S^ 
TS^r^S '^'^ ^^r' P'-°f^'-onal meeti-ngs'^and seSS^wTu 

TlTti^td. of'^^^^ t""?'' ^g"^' ^ about 

a multitude of ideas, but..they don't seem to do much about them. . 

th. Jil ^ ' "^T^*"" '^^^ °" the curriculum guide and 

hfnSna n^''"\'°'"'' ""''^ ^''^ °^ '° do h^ or hex 

nl ^ v, ' P'^uP'" I' °"g^' ^ administrator who squelchS 

W.?fr • • ^^t^^' f^"^t "'•'■g'^t e'nanate from tiie lol- 

co^iJJtZ'""^ the pre^^lent trend is "take the education 

S^ffu ^"^y" ^"''^ an A or an E. If nothing else, they wiU 

boost that ever important grade-pomt average." ^ 

stand?M^l"S' and fearless leaders of ours are forever talking about 

Whft ft """^^ ""f"^'^ ^am of evduators. 

What txiey reaUy are saying is_"Give more busy work," "Lower 

uSfS ' u """'f '''^^'^"^t s^^d^''-" to pursue a higher ed- 

eSs "^^"'^r "^"^1"' accomplished, the call once again 
w u*? second team, double up here and there, omit 

DroW. uv?^^' ' ^'^^ ^'"t t^"" °P«^t'°n research, or 
project pubhsh, or demonstration good will tour." 

nftU^^ this point, I could probably go on and on and cite examples 
of 7a ""P'"°''""'^^' misinformed, and uninspiring teachers at all levels 
or education You undoubtedly know of the many unqualified and di- 
rectionless administrators who are at the helms of so many of our cen- 
ters of laming at all levels. 
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And yet how many of you are involved in the kind of situation 
where yr u tell the student "how to/' How often do you give the 
student the opportunity for self selection, for searching, and for learn' 
—independently of the next student? On the other hand, are you 
the teacher of teachers capable of independent learning, self direction, 
and personal inquiry? 

At this moment, it is almost pointless to carry this any further. 
We have not and are not going to solve the great dilemma of the past. 
We have a greater task. It is up to us — you and me— the teachers of 
today and tomorrow to make the necessary changes and reshape or 
redirect, or better, resurrect the ideals of American education as we 
conscientiously define them. 

The students at Harvard University, St. Johns, Berkeley, and the 
other can't be all wrong. What are they saying to us — ^what is the 
message — better education — more emphasis on good teaching — a 
higher value placed on the worch of the individual— and perhaps self 
motivated learning for the purpose of one's personal edification. The 
free schools concept is evolving on many campuses for no credit. 

It seems to me that there arc certain goals we need tc aim for. 
First, each and every one of us has to define education or the, process 
thereof in a personal way. Second, we need to have individual direction 
or purpose. This direction must permeate all that we do, both inside 
and outside of the classroom. As Henry Adams has stated: "A teacher 
affects eternity: he can never tell where his influence stops." Third, 
we must be ever cognizant of oui products. We are dealing with some 
of the most elusive qualities imaginable, mainly young people; their 
ways of learning, thinking and growing. Next, we are charged with 
the overwhelming responsibility of ''modelling." We are in a position 
to aid in the reshaping of, the development of, and the exemplification 
of those attitudes, habits, characteristics, and, in some cases, human 
potentials which have been untapped and unnoticed. It is our task to 
insure the success of these United States and democracy itself. Fifth, 
\vc have a narrow bridge on which to stand. Communication and 
cooperation between teacher and teacher, teacher and administra' 
tor, and teacher ^nd parent have to be strengthened. 

Goals and understandings between the university and the schools 
in the community and the community itself need to be brought into 
focus. Men and women, such as you, must go out into the classrooms 
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of our country with high ideals, steadfast purposes, concrete exrcri- 
enc^. and great enthusiasm. As my close friend, colleague and fonner 
teacher has written:^ It is my firm conviction that the old standard^ 
ized classroom— with its standardized texts, standardized tcLcher and 
standardized students— may provide for educational quantity- but it 
is the fresh teacher, with a philosophy of experimentation and a gen- 
ume love for the individual mind and person, who will ultimately pro- 
vide for educational quality." These must come directly from you and 
me for the future of our young is dependent upon us. 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
PUBUC SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Byron J. Ward 
West Genesee Central Schools 



Inservice education programs for public school teachers are 
needed for a variety of reasons. First, many of the teachers have had 
little or no formal preparation in the teaching of reading. This is be 
cause many state departments do not require courses in the teaching 
of reading for certification and thus many colleges and universities 
either do not off^r such courses or do not require them of their degree 
cajididates. The second reason for establishing inservice education 
programs for teachers is to help teachers keep abreast of the latest rc' 
search in the field of reading. The third reason is to help teachers 
evaluate the vast amount of new materials available. 

There are a variety of factors that must be considered in provide 
ing an effective inservice education program. The paramount consid' 
eration is the teachers fc^ whom the program is estabh'shed. They 




should be considered in the time the meetings will Iv. K.i^ , 
t- of topics to be covered and the methodTSelS fr^S^^'^^t^Z 
A successful program meets feit needs of teachers. 

is Ji^s™du™ &tr"^ ^^^p 

ond is ura-versity personnel oSd'oVa ^ot^ 



PARENTS: THE MISSING INGREDIENT IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Victor M. Rentel 
Umversity of Tennessee 

acters^fm\?£^'ExpC^^^^ '^'^ °- °^ ^''^e s char- 
takes.- Before I hegtn SZ I LiT 77°"' ^'^^ ^° ^'^ 
intend to share the LeflTSf Lf^^^n^ ^"4 ^07" ' 

only per'^^heral itS ^ ^"^ '"'■^^^'^^ ^as been to pay 
theLme.'weS:?enume'^^^^^^^^^ 

are few teacher tra dn J dZ ™^^^ ^^'T P'""^^^'"^' ^^^re 

providing teache s 3 tKJuL t^T.'^''^"''' f'"?^^'^ '° 
effectively as educativrcanl JH R^}^ '° "''^^^ Parents 

teacher, for worSh nainS K ^"^ '^"-g^' O""" efforts to prepare 
campfire girl boldness ,n^^^^^^^^ " ^"^^''"^ by a characterLic 

toward pfren^have been rt^S^ A ' ^''^'^^ 

know but not understand [^'^fl^/^^, condescending. We tend to 
their language thefSd^ learn largely from the home 

and pojsSihfy theTr 1 1 c ' V '^^ conceptions of reality 

theylre. By defaS and^^^^^^^^^ '"'^ ^"^^ ^nd who 

^^^^ 
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that the school simply cannot compete with. Schools must look bcvonr? 
^ information processing to provide parents and children with ^dp° 
lines for self-directed learning and independent evaluation Both the 
tremendous increase of knowledge and the rate at which knowledge 
grows obsolete have rendered the fchools helpless and unresponsive 
when judged by the standards children and parents have come to e^•' 
pect of television. 

Schools are being outdistanced in their ability to provide relevant 
learning experiences not only by the impact of mass media, but also 
by the lack of time, space, teachers, techniques, and faciUties Teach- 
ers must be prepared to offer parents and children those things which 
mass media by its very nature cannot provide. Teachers can help par- 
^ advantage of home learning by counseling, guiding, evalu- 
lllf ? l^^i providing methods of independent study. But, if they are to 
2^P--',*^P Preservice teachers must first be trained to work with par- 

W^^" . independent learning has indeed become a signal feature in 
• modem Lfe, then teachers and the school must be prepared to serv«> 
as a resource for diagnosing learning difficulties and prescribing highly 
individualized curricula. Today's and r norrow's teachers will have 
to learn to do far more listening and far less talking. They will need 
to be expert at soKnng problems and more adept at communicating 
solutions. Teachers must accept the fact that everything that is worth 
leammg cannot be and should not be taught in school.^ 

Wynn suggests that parents of disadvantaged children will need 
more than just information. Instead they will need to be encouraged to 
create an atmosphere in the home which stimulates learning. Disad- 
vantaged parents, moreover, will need to be engaged in activities which 
involve no additional expenditures and which are easily accessible to 
them. Specifically, parents of disadvantaged children should be shown 
now to take advantage of free learning situations in the near commu- 
nity; they should be helped to make extensive use of the public library 
and selective use of mass media. Teachers in these situations will need 
to know how to motivate and how to phm wisely.^ 
Ine Teacher of Reading 

Studies of the home unquestionably show that it is a major factor 
»n scnool success, especially where reading and language development 
are concerned. Artifacts in the home, p.i rental interest and encourage- 
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ment m the child's conversation, and, finally, opportunities to model 
and practice speaking have all been shown to oe significant influences 
on language development.' Mothc.3' attitudes affect articulation their 
modes of disciphne influence cognitive functioning and language de- 
velopment, their supportive behavior correlates with reading achieve- 
ment ^ ° 

Where school systems have taken it upon themselves to establish 
trainiPg programs for parents, these programs have met with consid- 
erable success.' Evidence that schools and teachers can make a dif- 
terence in a cnild s reading development by working with parents is 
not hard to come by. Guidelines as well as the "experience" of those 
who have already tried are becoming increasingly frequent in the pro- 
fessional literature. ^ 

• 

This past fall a group of parents broke with the New York City 
school system to form an experimental alternative to neighborhood 
pubhc schools. In Boston a nonprofit group known as the Ck)mmittee 
tor U)mmunity-Educational Development was awarded $390,000 by 
the Ford Foundation .0 develop plans for a small experimental school 
system The system will probably receive all of its operating funds 
trom the state government. Proposals for and the ensuing struggle to 
achieve decentralization of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district of New 
York Uity probably arose from the same parental aspirations as those 
mentioned earlier. Parents arc demanding a share of control in and 
closer association with the schools. They are more than likely moti- 
vated by a desire to make teachers and administrators more responsive 
to the needs of the people they serve. Unless parents are taken into 
the educative process, a new and sadder alienation between home and 
school, has begun. 
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AN INTERDISCI?LINARY APPROACH TO 
TEACHING READING 



Sidney J. Raucli 
Hofsfra Unhrrsiiy 



In May 1967, tne following letter was mailed to all entering 
freshmen at Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York:> It should 
be noted that it was ^yritten by Professor Linton Thorn, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, and a former Rhodes Scholar. 

HpnS*'f/??ifJ''f"'^*""; statesmen-^ll have in common with stu- 
VI tn n^AT^ to maste- arge amounts of reading. Perhaps one per- 
I' !^ ^^"^"^^ to read more a given 

> 0 Sm • ^\ Hofstra we are aiixious to help students improve their reaS 

' . professions and business careers. Next fall we will becin a s^neria} 

§^c woric ^""^"^ ^ P'"* frShn^n aca! 

i«^^^^ft^ can be taught. But when they are taught 

tlf^Jf"'^^ ^ universities, they are generally taught taw^sS 
nKflJ'^^^^!^^ '"^^^^^ curriculum and that are S 

mam^y by students needing remedial work. Since good students can 

S^iinA^"'"'^^l?^' ^."^^"'^ ^^^"^ '^^^^"^ instruction and siSe 
T- "?^^"ra"y most interested in what immediately and direct- 
Z Sffpr frllJ^nT r^^- \^ developing a new idea. We plan 
S ff 'L^^^-^^ ?^^^ ^9^. freshmen in general, one that draws some 
hLii^ f^w.^ k!?^k^ materia s directly from another academic course 
Deuig taken by the same students at the same time 
Hofstra s Reading Center, a national leader in the field, presently 

™f ^^"^^'"f^i^^ ^3d"»8 J- \vhich is optional 

except for some students with low^o-averaga reading skills. 

/.f i!fJ?*^^'?..^P^'1^®"l ^ two-semester course in the history 

^LS^^J^T^^'il^ii^"* ^^i.^^ which is required of all under- 
l^oJS^^A In 1967-68 members of the History Department and Uie 
«^ding Center wUl begin a combined program, at first on a smali 
scale: selected students will take History 1-2 and n special version 
m Readmg l at the same time. They will be taught by members of 
wfJ^^^v'.^ and History faculty who are familiar with each other's 
work and m theu- Reading course they will receive direct help with 
meir Hi&rory assignments. For example, students will learn principles 
oi note-taking in the Reading course by means of exercises based on 
uie current assignments in the History textbook. 

We need interested freshmen to help us develop this program, with 
a view to its eventual adoption as a general requirement in Hofstra's 
ireshman year. In practical terms, we ask if you will take Histor>- 1-2 
as a freshman (rather than taking •it later on. or skipping it entirely), 
--ach course carries full academic credit toward graduation: History 
1-^ with two semesters of three credits each: Reading I.H. wiLh one 
semester of three credits. Tuition charges are proportioned to aca* 
aemic credits, as usual. 

*f you wx)uld like to participate in this History-Readir^g program, 
please let us know by returning the enclosed form by (da:e; 
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1 We are confident that all who volunteer will be helping themselves, 

I as well as helping us to help others.** 

1 

I, As a result of this letter, 130 students of a total freshmen class 

of 870 volunteered for the program. We co*jId only accept 60 for our 
pilot study, 1967'68. 

Professor Thorn's letter was the result of the close collaboration 
between the History Department and the Reading Center during the 
1966-67 school year. Too frequently, the developmental or corrective 
reading program at the college le\el remains isolated from the liberal 
arts faculty. The Hofstra HistoryReading Program represented a 
meaningful, interdisciplinary effort, perhaps tho first of its kind, to 
assist college freshmen in their reading of h;stor\'. Most members of 
the faculty — and a good many students — had been aware of the read' 
ing problems facing the average freshman as he took the basic lustory 
course, History 1-2, "Western CiviUzation " Schleich and Rauch re- 
ported **It was apparent that many college freshmen — even those 
with above average scores on standardized reading tests — encountered 
serious difficulties with this particular course. Even the good student 
found himself in jeopardy at an early stage of his academic career 
because he coi H not deal adequately with the volume of reading 
material require The great majority of failures and subsequent 
**dropouts'' comi ^nted on che difficulty of keeping up with the basic 
and supplemcntaiy reading assignments. They just weren't prepared 
in terms of reading'Study skills to cope with what they considered an 
"avalanche of materials."' 

To attack this problem and, hopefully, to solve it, the administra- 
tion assigned two members of the History Department (Professors 
John Follows and Linton Thorn) and two members of the Reading 
Center faculty (Professors Miriam Schleich and Sidney J. Rauch). 
Each profe^oor was given oncquartcr released time during the 1966' 
67 school year to work on this project. In addition to two formal 
monthly meetings, the instructors sat in on one another's classes, took 
notes, taped lectures, evaluated the vocabulary difficulty and organiza- 
tion of basic history texts, and determined which basic reading skills 
should be emphasized. The history professors were responsible for the 
selection cf basic vocabulary and concepts to be reinforced during the 
reading sections. Examination questions in history were discussed in 
advance so that the Reading instructors would have some idea of the 
content to be covered, and the expectations of the History instructors. 
Where possible, the program folluwed the principle expressed by Rob- 
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inson, **If the skill is to be retained and used, it is best introduced and 
taught in the situation where it is immediately needed."^ Also pro- 
vided by the History instructors were precis of the main points and 
contents of the assigned supplementary reading. These followed the 
format suggested by Cantor and Schneider in Kow to Study History.** 

In general, the purposes of the 1966-67 program were two-fold: 

(1) to analyse the content and organization of the basic history 
course from the point of view of both instructor and stu' 
dent. 

(2) on the basis of this analysii, to develop a combined History 
Reading course designed to improve the reading'Study skills 
of college freshmen as they leam the content of the history 
of Western Civilization. 

:Thc 1967-1968 Pilot Experimental Program 

Thirty student volunteers were assigned to two sections of the 
experimental HiStory-Reading course (Reading 1-H) for the Fall se^ 
mester 1967, and thirty volunteers were scheduled for the Spring 1968 
semester. This latter group was also used as controls in two other his' 
tory sections during the first semester. All Reading l-H sections were 
coordinated with sections of History 1 in the first semester and History 
2 for the second semester. Thus, each History section contained thirty 
students, fifteen taking the experimental Reading course (combining 
reading skills with history content) and fifteen students taking history 
only. Achievement of both groups were measured by the Cooperative 
English Test C^2, Reading Comprehension, an informal History 
Reading Inventory, and a comparison of History grades. A sample of 
the informal inventory follows: 

. Informal Textbook Test 

(based on Chapter 36, *The Thirty Years War", of 
A Hi$tof7 of Civtltzstbn 
I. Four minute preview of chapter (approximately 4000 words) 

a. List important ideas and/or significant details obtained from 
preview. (6 min.) 

b. After completing the above, take a few minutes to review the 
chapter and list those words or concepts wtose meanings are 
unknown or unclear to you. (5 min.) 

ni. The author has supplied you with many "signals'* in Chapter One. 
A signal is a key word or phrase used by the author to emphasize 
an important point or to direct the reader's attention to an im- 
portant idea or concept. As you look through the chapter, see if 
you can find at least five important signals. Copy these on your 
paper. (5 min.) 

IV. Supply a synonjTTi or expianatorj' phrase for the underlined word. 
The page number is included so that you can use contextual clues 
where possible, (10 min.) 
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1. This plump and •fficious ruler was a religious enthusiast one 

RefSlna^n.lS'^,'^'"™'"'"" '^^ '^'^ 

2. In 1618. during the early stages of the revolt, the rebels threw 
two.of these CathoUc councilloRi from a windorTO l^t high- 
an incident know as the Dtfwitrtratioo of Prague, (p 376) 

5. It also reveals the decline of religion and the rise of sMularIsm 
/M . ^ a.P"d"g foree in Wsetern oivilizaUon. (p 385) **^*"^*^ 
(Note: Sentences 6-10 have been deleted because ofs^ce limitations) 

Materials used in the History-Readiiig Experimental Course 
Required history texts included the following- 
Basic text: Gerrft p Judd, A History of Civilization. (Macmillan) 
Supplementary Readings: Francis M. Comford. Before and After 
Socrates. (Uambridge University Press) 

Roland Bainton, The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 
(Beacon) ' 

Lynn WWte, Jr. Medieval Technology and Sodal Change. (Ox- 
ford University Press) * ^ 
Plato, The Last Days of Socrates. (Penguin) 
Required Reading I'H texts 

Basic Text: Sidney J. Rauch and Alfred B. Weinstein, Mastering 
Reading Skills. (American Book C!o ) 

GddJr'"''"^ Controlled Reader and Study 

J. E. Nor^vood, Concerning Words, 4th ed. (Prentice-Hall) 
Special selections from Harpers, Atlantic, Saturday Review, and 
other journals. 

Skills emphasized in the Reading l-H sections were survey tech- 
niques (with particular application to chapters in Judd's text) para- 
graph analysis (using representative samples from the .supplementary 
readings) use of signals and other cues, critical analysis and evalua- 
ation, analysis of the structure of texts and articles concentrating on 
such organizational patterns as "conclusion-proof "problem-solution" 
question-answer and note-taking. An effective application of the 
Uist mentioned skill was to play the tape of a history lecture in the 
Keadmg class with both the instructor and students takiW notes The 
instructor would place h'^ notes on an opaque projector and the stu- 
dents would compare their efforts with his. The results were not al- 
ways m favor of the instructor. 
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'Results 

The average gain on the Cooperative Enghsh Test 02, Reading 
Comprehension, for those students taking Reading Mi and History 
together was sixteen percentile points higher than those taking His- 
tory alone. There was no significant difference on the final History 
grades, though more "A's'' occurred among the HistoryReading vol' 
untecrs. However, the comments on the evaluation sheet submitted to 
the History-Reading testify to the value of the program. Space does 
not permit the complete copy of the evaluation form and the responses, 
but three of the key questions and responses included; 

Student Comments (partial) 

1. Do you feel the experimental program was a wise Yes No 
investment of time for you? 48 7 

2. Would you recommend this program to other fresh' 
men? ...^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 50 5 

3. Do you feel that as a result of this course your read' 
ing is more effective ^ 51 4 

'Conclusion 

On the basis of the reaction of students and instructors involved, 
the program appears to have been a successful one. It has the full 
support of the university and is continuing for another year. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS USED IN A SUCCESSFUL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE READING PROGRAM 




Imogene Freer 
Odessa College 



The reading program at Odessa College has been m operation 
since 1946, growing from six sections of six to eight students to six- 
teen sections each semester— with twelve sections in the day school 
and four in the evening. Each of the two full-time instructors have six 
day sections and the three part-time instructors handle the evening 
classes and an occasional short course. Classes are limited to sixteen 
students per section so that individual instruction can be given with 
a group situation. 

Since Odessa College is a junior college, anyone with a high 

S-A^- ifc'' "^11^^"^ f^«hmen must take the 

ot^Ai Al^ l, or SAT as a guidance examination. While enrollment 
in reading is voluntary, counselors highly recommend the reading 
course to students who fall below a score of 297 on the SCAT, below 
iO on ACT (college bound), or below 16 on the ACT (all high 
sch()(,I graduates) or below 806 on the SAT. All of these scores repre- 
sent a 12.9 grade level. Of cour.?c. if a student scores very low per- 
suasion may bo employed in order to encourage the student to enroll 
but there is no way to force a student to enroll in reading. 

In the fall semester many students enrolled in the reading course 
are on a vary low level of ability and may need to continue for another 
.semester. To meet this need, six sections of English 112 are offered 
in the .-spring. All reading instructors are asked to turn in a list of 
recommended students for English 112. One elective hour of credit 
IS given in English 111 and in 112, even though the students attend 
three hours per week. 

English 111 and 1 12 or Developmental Reading is a course de- 
signed to improve reading skills at any level. Improvement of Peneral 
aimprehension skills with an increased rate of reading is stressed. 
Other skills stressed are vocabulary study, retention, power of concen- 
tration, and enjoyment of reading. Each student should learn to in- 
terpret the literal meaning of the author; evaluate ideas received 
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^rough^readfng. and employ flc„xibility of mte in rclatic. to purpose 

Before giving any kind of test, every instructor attempt* to crc 
ab: an aura of warm ncndlmess and acceptance within the classroom 
Some students arc belligerent or indifferent, and many are embarrassed' 
• Before the first penod is over, most of these feelings or fears have van- 
ished. The attitude is, 1 accept you as you arc. Whether you are a 
very good reader an average reader, or a poor reader, we welcome 
you. Our only goal is to help you to become a better reader." On the 
other hand, the instructor firmly recommends that excused absence 
time \A made up in the reading room and that all students arc expected 
to perform at capacity level. A student may attend any other instruc 
' tor ,^; class in order to mrJce up the lost time or to gain extra time Tf a 
student has perfect attendance he will not fail the course; he can make 
at least a D. However, a student may be failed for excessive absences 
■r'. Many hours of practice opent in reading correctly will insure, in most 
m;-; cases, positive results. 

At the beginning of the course each student fills out a ques* 
donnaire concenung his normal reading habits, Sooks he likes, dis- 
likes, etc. He also writes a short autobiography. These data help the 
instructor understand a student's self-image as well as provide a sort 
of informal diagnosis as a basis for individual conferences with each 
student. 

The two instruments used for pre and post testing purposes are 
the Nclscn-Dcnny and the Diagnostic Reading Test. The Nelson- 
Denny seems to yield more accurate scores for the upper-level student 
and the Diagnostic for the lower-level student. The reflected grade 
levels are used for purposes of assigning materials to the remedial stu- 
dent; percentile scores seem more beneficial in planning for the de- 
velopmental student. The same forms of each test at the beginning 
and end of each semester are given by all instructors so that a student 
desinng to take English 112 may make a smooth progression from 
one class to another. The final scores made in English 1 1 1 serve as the 
beginning scores in English 112. 

TTie Word Clues Test by Educational Developmental Libora- 
tories is given in order to help determine assignment level in a Word 
Clues vocabulary book. The vocabulary icores on the Nclson-Denny 
and Diagnostic tests are also taken into consideration in placing a stu- 
dent in a particular vocabulary book. 
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The Otis Test of Mental Measurement and the Brown Holtzman 

CTcn^ ^""^^ ^^^^^ ^""^ Students in 112 also take the 

STEP Reading Test to identify further comprehension problems. 

An attempt is made very early in the course to develop the cor- 
rect mental attitude for reading improvement. Discussions are held 
concerning many aspects of reading, and students are helped to recog- 
nize detrimental reading habits. Sometimes simple awareness of these 
P°°f is a basis for eluninating them. Students are introduced 

to the SQ3R method of study and are given an opportunity to prac- 
tice on actual assignment materials such as biology, history, etc Stu- 
dents practice organizing materials for study and finding main ideas 
m paragraphs. Other suggestions are given concerning methods of 
improving retention and concentration. Each class period is structured 
to motivate and challenge each student to work up to his optimum 
level of achievement and to help him to realize that the dream of ac- 
cocpplishment is within his grasp. 

- Other orientation activities include explanations and demonstra- 
tions concerning the way to use effectively our self-contained, cah"- 
brated library books on the reading pacers. A student must under- 
stend the ad\'antages and limitations of a particular machine to use 
the machine propc'ly. 

It t'^^ j^^'''"^ ^ self-contained classroom, approximately 

33 feet wide and 50 feet long, with a projection room designed for 
showing filmstrips or for working in small groups. There are eight 
c^rels, housing Stereo-Optical Reading Rate Controllers; six portable 
bKA pacers arc also available. Two tape recorders are used for listen- 
ing exercises, using EDL's Listen and Read series. Headphones facili- 
tate individual instruction. The mechanical devices are used for moti- 
vation and stimulation. 

There are approximately 600 easy to difficult levels in popular 
hard-back and paper back books calibrated for reading on the pacers 
The student does not report on these books, but he may read an easy, 
interesting book in order to reach his maximum rate of comprehension. 
Me IS encouraged to read as many books as possible during the se- 
mpjiter % ° 



Students are placed in small groups for working on the pacers 
and on the Controlled Reader in order to individualize the program 
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as much as possi"ble A student may be shown fibs fndividuailv if 
reads a great deal slower or faster than the others. ^ 

Study guides are used with the antrolled Reader filmstrips Each 
new word is pronounced and its meaning discussed. After each iSt 
students check the bnds of questions missed in order to focus on tS 
readmg skill weaknesses when they see the next film. 

After a period of usi ig a visual device, students work individually 
on transfer matenals. These materials are usually timed workbook 
exercises designed to fit each student's particular need. If the assigned 
exercises are too difficult, too easy, or unsuitable, other materials may 
be assigned. An attempt is made to keep every student happy whfle 
workmg at his instructional level rather than at his recr^tional or 
frustration level. 

Many sets of mimeographed teacher-prepared cxerdscs, work- 
books, boxed material, and so on are utilized, ranging in levels from 
the near-flliterate to very sophisticated materials. The students are 
asked to buy Efficient Reading by Brown and a Word Ques pro- 
grammed vocabulary book on his particular level as the two tacts 
for the course. Most of the time only two levels of the Word Clues 
book are used in one class. These words provide a basis for smaU 
group activity m learning diacritical markings, phonetic and structural 
analysis, prefixes and suffixes as well as word origins. After a discus- 
sion penod, tests are given over the weekly assignment of two les- 
sons, the only work the student does outside of class. 

The instructor plays a very important role in this kind of a pro- 
gram. He must always be alert to the needs of his otudents, be stimu- 
lating, motivating, and continually helping the student to achieve a 
sense of his own individual worth. At the same time, he must help the 
student to evaluate himself realistically and critically without too much 
, selt-condemnation. If a teacher can strike a delicate balance between 

, '|. * buddy" and an instructor, he will be successful. 
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By far the most difficult part of the program is the attempt to 
evaluate what has been accomplished by giving a letter grade. There 
' .# ^ ^ factors to consider, yet so few tangible guidelines for set- 
M'^ appropriate standards. Each student is competing with only 

;M nim^If; therefore each student's progress has to be individually eval- 
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Since there have to be some standards for grading, (although 
these may not be appropriate for every student), the following arc 
submitted as a grading basis: 



1. Progress on post tests and daily work. 

2. Perfect attendance (defined as excused absences made up). 

3. No A IS given to anyone unless he reaches his grade level. This 
rule serves as a protection for poor readers who transfer to 
four-year colleges. Even though a student may show remark- 
able improvement in reading, he may be reading on only ninth 
grade level. If a student made an A in Developmental Read- 
ing, the counselor might advise a poor student to carry too 
many hours or to embark upon an unsuitable program. 

4. There are many other intangible aspects of grading a sblls 
course. Increased interest and appreciation of reading, an en- 
hanced self-concept, and new attitudes are all basic and im- 
portant factors. 

Since these factors are so many and varied, an instructor must be 
very meticulous in assigning a grade. Every aspect of the student s 
work must be judged as objectively as possible. 

The most frequently repeated observed outcomes noticed by 
fellow faculty members and former students are as follows: 

1. A student gains confidence in his own ability by making 
progress. 

2. Many potential college dropouts continue school and receive 
degrees. 

3. Several former students have become reading teachers because 
of taking this course. 

4. A student has a brttcr self concept and can face his difficulties 
more realistically. 

^. Improved skills result in better grades in other classes. In 1965, 
a study was made to determine whether students who take 
Developmental Reading make bettei* grade-point averages 
than students (equally matched on five variables) who do not 
take the reading course. The evidence showp j conclusively 
that the reading students made higher grade-point averages 
over a two-year period.^ 
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PROBLEMS AND COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 
IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTES IN NORTH CAROLINA 

James M. Sawyer 
The Learning Insiitute of North Carolina 

The College Reading Association along with other professional 
organiations m reading has long been concerned with r-ading at the 
coUege level, in reviewing the literature, reported in professional 
journals and summaries of conference procedings, it would seem that 
one segment of reading, as it is related to higher education, needs more 
attention: reading at the community junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes. 

Nothing has happened in education in the past fifty years to 
equal ^e rapid growth and development of these new two-year insti- 
tutes. Every state now has at least one junior college while several 
states, California, Florida, and North Carolina, are striving toward 
tie goal of putting community colleges within commuting range of 
r T^"" P°P"^*''°"- In North Carolina, we have to date, fifty 
such schools serving over one hundred counties with request for the 
tounding of additional institutions now before the state legislature. 

There are numerous reasons to explain this rapid growth: pri- 
marily, however, it is the growing demand and acceptance on the part 
ot our population for the opportunity to obtain an education beyond 
the b.gh school level. We have noted within the past few years the 
national trend toward the philosophy that education can play a major 
role in raising the level of aspiration of men and women as well a; im- 
provmg their social conditions. The extent to which community col- 
leges can meet this need will be based on their effectiveness in working 
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mhS.^A''''l I' ° f 'J^o^-^Pen. revolving or closexl 
witn the advent of universa education at this rt,m» *t,» 

door admission poUcy. Higher education hS^omi-^^^ 

VKhngan education to all who come a. . who canpr'S fS^SsZ 

Institutions of higher education have in thp r.«f nw^»^ 

S^^^IferdT/.'Slis-''''^ ^^^^^ 

ar.JV\^^V'^°'^ °^ P^P^'"' to describe or present a oro- 

fn^-lllf ^'f' '° ^ answf:red relates to the purposes of re^ 

^""^"^ P^°g'^'"^- What we are S to do to 
he students, and how successful are we in our attempt? Two veS 
institutions report little or no research regarding thScts orTC 
of remedial programs. Most of the researS studies 4pomd SJ^^n 

ThL u^"" have received Uttie encouragement to conduct rSch 
t J^^t ^''u '^'^ ^d therefore mSTro 

^ Ss^JT^proLT^^^^^ on a trialjand^error basis or fasl^oned af er 
an existing program. In North CaroUna alone, we have identified six- 
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teen different programs or approaches which have h.^ 
on a lool basis usuaUy on the notion or inStfon "fe 
signed the responsibihty to develop a good pr^Z. =^ 

In relation to this question, that of purpose, I would a^lr "\Vt, . 

We have the student, we have the program but wK,f Jo 
really know about him? nfL., i > /'"B^*™. out what do we 
fuT i I knowledge is restricted to a faw. in 

Ae cla^oom, a face without expression or one h(St? 

£^^tSi^f?K-^ °" ao-u.^ion^^'KSS 

S?^^,. " v"^' descriptive data we are not confident^ whSe 
Je student k. Yet, we act with the same degree of confideh^ S 
Ais mfonnation in prescribing for the student where wTCtliTto 
be through the control of his educational experiences W«S.c^ 

ate these students with the same instruments and techniques that we 
have v^d to study others and on whom the tests w^e SXd 
Yet. these students come from entirely different backgrounds. ' 

denf7^^ brings us to the second question-"Who is the stu- 
^y.^^j^^y at our institution?" "What are their goals and 
objectives what do they want to get from their education^ experi- 

A .?° '^^^^ ^i°y or want to do?" "And 

how do these students feel about themselves?" "What about their 
previous educational experiences-their school courses, and teachers?" 
in what areas do they feel successful and confident?" In a recent 
study ot students in community colleges this question was asked of 
the students The alarming fact was that they had difficulty in identi- 
tying what they liked and the majority felt they would not succeed. 

It fe in this area, knowledge and understanding of the student, 
K ? , programs are weakest. We are working with students 

Who lack motivation, direction, a clear understanding of what college 
require, or the opportunity it presents. Many of these students have 
not had the advantages of a middle class childhood. They have not been 
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muter school perpetuatesTsTroblL^ „ S^^'^ ^ '^^'"^ 

from bdldinc friendships with Xrst^det ' ff 7'"'' '"^^^^ 
tercst and goals. It would seem thlr n • ''^^^ same in- 

Jionwfde tL-s. to theXSop^^^^^^^^ t ^ °" ^ 

better ways of assessing the sLdenl ifth ^ K ""^''^ P^°-'"de 
ablmgus to build programs with n.^T ^ "^^'^^ ^hus en- 

provid, remediation buTTn t^ms of e ore^^d " ^^'^^ ^^'^^ 
based on previous experiences ^ ^^'^ objectives, and 

thecSen^SoTaS^^^^^^^^^^^ T tf ^^at are 

already related, m North r.rnK? for? As I have 

different progr'ams eTsuf;:^Zt:Z' ''T''^^' ^'^^n 
dents. In one we find an entiVe ?uZ-r^^^^ °f '^^^ir stu- 

lary. while in another <SyZZnZ^ ^.-^.^he study of vocabu^ 
review of the Hterature rS^.n ea ' ll ""f"'"'^ ^ "^^^^ory 

programs being reported. AkhZh^At'^' of different 

vary, most recognSor inclid Xa^^ ^Sc^^^^^^^^^ P''"^^'"^ 
ties However, with student bodies JTh.v J '^"'?'"g f k'Hs and abili- 
penences. etc., in what wavs do "^"^ self-concepts, ex- 

at the community jun oTSllte ffi^^^^ ^^^^ Programs, 

st.tut.ons. In the design of the ?nr ^ ■ senior in* 

student that of basic rrad.lg 3^^^^^^^^^^ ^^I^V^' P^"^'^'" °f ^he 
tunities for the students to Icarn n r ' "^^"^ ^""^^ P'^ovides oppor- 
others in an environment „ X ^T"'^ effectively^;^?^ 
recognized as an indiWdual? ' '"^-"Ivemcnt where the student is 

m m.nd, I would now like tftu^n to the S ^''^ ^"'^^^'"""^ 

to the area of program organization. 

a series oWerenL^s1ortn^^,S ""^'^ '° conduct 

area of developmental st;^ X put o 'f^^T""'' ''^''"^ '° 
ground information wo surveyed a ^SJJn V?'" ''^"^k- 
tcrm.ne what their major proWcn? ^ '"stitutions to de- 
operation of a progr^ LsSi I ' ''''' design or 
objectives and ^s organfS U '"T ^'^'^ ^road areas: 
r-ocedures, and eva^uaSn aS;^^^^ '"^^'^"'"onal areas and 

ment by the instituSns on fhe " '^'Z ^'"^ "=°'"P'«^ ^g'"^'^' 
utions on the major problems, two areas did stand 
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eventually „e find righ7prLS= =T "'""P""^ A 
few, a few, and , ij t^l'S'^^f'^'?'' vve havewon a 
Re^g Program 

were not a problem; ho^^^fl^^l^r^^'^^^^ ob/ectfves and goals 
^t^? were the primary concern Un3er th.T'5' ''"""^^ ' °"' 
I admm^tors and theXulty were "^^^^^^ c'? o W-^ation- 
^- screening procedures, the selertiW c°"cerned wfth the initial 
■\. - cedures. It was inte;esdV>rto Z t^^^ ' ' P^^- 
rf and support was not consUred a Slem' i?2.r' °^ ^^'^ 
- ...Studrat-a conflict arose which no^n?c ^^^V ^^—'^t 

i knowledge and undersSg oTtheTSder-A" 
5. were responsible for the remedll nrotl ' " ""'""^^s who 

mformation was availablTout Z e°^'!'"' '■«PO"ded that sufficient 
rant, college placemeS LrL ' ^ ? '"'L f^- ^'^^ ^^^^ool grades, 
concern thit the sS^JK /cS^^^ Yet, they expressed 

vated or interested. The ^ d^o'oS ^ W'"' '"o^'' 
fa regard to the student I feeffi J ^f^'^ ^ ^ P^°blem. 

God. "You can go intS this n u '''' '"formation to play 

We gave you a tf^t and w kSo°? wt^' ^^"1^"^°" 
honest with ourselves, we ^^1^^^^ l^^^^^'^ °f-" Let's be 

previously indicated.1hrarerK^ '"^'^'!]^ 
her of problems,.not onirfromX J ^ -"'"J'? ^^^^^^ 
but also method^ and daLro^m o 1 -"""^P"'"? °f ^^^ic reading sblls 
'nost programs reported w^^bS " ''^ ^'"'^-^ effectiveness of 
- scores, the insLtions ^e^^^^^. ^.^I " e"d ^^l^ 

remeS^^sStel^^^^^^^^^^ ~, who should teach the 

a "subject-matte " specS 'ul shown that often it is 

classes,'usually theneSmemberoT^W^ ^^'f"^"^ '^"^ 
out tenure or prestige OftenTh ' , -"^ or department, with- 

responsibih-ty of woK w?th n\ '-''f'P^rienced but assigned the 

Whateffec'do ti^^^^£Z j 't^' 'u' f ^''^"'^ assignment. 
a remedial cla^s ^ ^ members who arc arbitr ■ "ly assigned to 

the stuTnt's attiJS? . 5 '^u'"' ^"'"^ ''"^'^^^^ work, have on 

to mot^S Kd:^4"'~- "^^"^ able 
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On the other hand, we find elemenfarv t^^^u l • 
The assumption is that 'sfnce the Snt'sTk if ^^^^^ ^'"^ f '"P^^^^'^- 
Jevel then thfs teacher is best qualS °" ^^^'"entary 

ner. '^^^SfctK^^^^^^^ P-Wem in this .an^ 

to meet tW^challenge we muTdetlon?'"^ T 
understand, are mteLted Ttht 3^^^^^^ °^ ^^^^^^ers who 

grams in which the students are succS^^^^ ''"'^^ P^°' 

-deS eJu^S^^^^^^ us d.l, that to many 

mst,rational jargon and buS^cracrwS. -^'^ 

obstacle to be climbed. ^^e tradition is just another 

J. Louis Cooper 
University of Connecticut 

Edward Pctraiuolo, Jr 
Uieshire, Connecticut Public Schools 

ege textbooks involves a proc^ which .1^°? ^'^^ 
lection as a means of secnw f ^""=".''^§'"5 by a survey of the se- 

■ne inilM a,rvey is for the rSir procedures in ifiak- 
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r titles, subtitles and suc,maries when he writes the chant . ' r l- 

mediate grades utdizc a variety of such organizational S which 1 
f^rt to assist the reader in the comprehensL and recall of tKateriaj 

.•n„c ^" f °f introductions; a series of head- 

ings, each of which bears some distinct relationship to the othp S 
mgs and to the content of the selection; summarfes; a^d ceo n Sc 
tondl and graphic aids, such as pictures, maps, g^phs. a'^;! 

.r. kI'S^""^^""! ^'"J °^ ^'-^^^^ "naterials and teach- 

ers have ^med that students automatically make use of these aids 
and that they actuaUy do contribute materiaSy to thrcompSsbn 

these assumptions, however, is conflicting and inconclusive. 

In a study involving the use of reading aids in academic materials ' 
with college students. Robinson and HaU^ concluded thatX prS,S 
of headmgs m the text material made no significant differenc? TJhe 
comprehension of those students as .omp^ed with that of students 

SiI^t.t A^r^ StordahF used ma- 

fr.l? • /u P"''"'' °^ organizational ai'ds: an outline at 
the begmning of the passage, a summary at the beginning of the p^- 

inclX'^h^f^r"' .^"^ headings in question form.^Sey 

f^t^l ^ organizational aids in this experiment did not af- 

S'r^^ 1'"''°",^ comprehension tests." Landry^ 

secured similar results in a study involving fifth grade pupils. 

ora.n^-o '^^^ Considerable doubt on the worth of 

Zf^^Vi aids, writers have persisted in their belief that they can 
and should k of value In attempting to explain this seeming paradox, 

well be that students are not fully aware of the importance and pur- 

.i^'A Consequently, it makes little difference whether the 
aids are there or not. 

In an effort to throw further light on the problem, one of the 
present wnters has on numerous occasions asked students in his under- 
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graduate and graduate classes to perform two types of tasks: 

1. Using standard outline form with topics at three levels of sub' 
ordination, students were asked to indicate the type of head' 
ing they would use for each division of the outhne when trans' 
forming the outUne into text. 

2. Using a wcll^organized selection with three levels of headings 
{i.e., center heads, side heads, and paragraph heads), the stu' 
dents were asked to reconstruct the author's outline, using 
nothing but the headings. 

Generally speaking, the results have been disappointing, to say 
the least. Only rarely have students shown evidence of knowledge of 
the relationship of headings of different values, e.g., that all paragraph 
headmgs appearing under a given side head are merely subdivisions of 
that side head, and so on. 

Since there is some evidence to support the contention that stu- 
dents frequently fail to make full use of organizational aids because- 
of deficiencies in their knowledge of these aids, it seems rieasonable 
to assume that a specific training program designed to eradicate the 
deficiencies might result in proper utilization of the aids, with a cop 
responding increase in comprehension and recall. 

As a result or the above assumptions, a somewhat informal in- 
vestigation was conducted with the view to exploring further the 
feasibih'ty of such a training program and whether or not it would 
result in better utilization of organizational aids. More specifically, the 
purpose of the study was twofold: (I) to devise and evaluate a train- 
ing program designed to promote understanding of certain organiza- 
tional and graphic aids commonly used in textbooks, and (2) to de- 
termine the effect of these on reading comprehension and recall of 
students who had received the training. 

Approximately three hundred pupils at the junior high school 
level were selected for use as the initial populat'on in the study, the 
assumption being that subjects at this level would be less likely at the 
outset to possess a knowledge of the aids to be used. 

Since the second phase of the study required subjects who .pos- 
sessed a functional knowledge of the organizational and graphic aids 
in question, it was necessary to devise and administer a training pro- 
gram designed to promote an understanding of the aids in order to 
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guarantee a sufficient number of cases who would satisfy the criterion, 
f 1 -j"^ and practice exercises which were developed dealt with all 
u ^^ ^rl'er and attempted to establish the purpose of 

each aid, to demonstrate how it could be used to the reader's advan- 
tage, and to give practice in using the aid for the purpose intended. 

Tests to be used as measures of the subjects' knowledge of the 
various aids at the end of the training program were needed. Two 
sub-tests of the I.wa Tests of Basic Skills were selected for appraising 
map reading and graphs and tables. An informal test was constructed 
to cover the other aids. 

A preliminary form of the informal test and one form of the 
Iowa sub-tests were administered as pre-tests to determine areas of 
^, gross deficiency, then Jhe lessons and practice e.xerdses wer« adminis- 
I ; tcred over a period of about six weeks at the rate of three sessions per 
week, borne practice exercises were used independently between class 
s .sessions. 



Upon completion of the training prognim, alternate forms of the 
standardized tests and a revised form of the informal test were ad- 
ministered to all subjects, and five treatment groups were formed 
Irom those who scored above arbitrary cutoff points of the tests 
These groups were comparable from the standpoint cf their scores 
on the organizational aids test, reading achievement and intellii;ence. 

An appropriate selection which incorporated most cf the organi- 
zational and grapiuc aids which were dealt with in the ^^raining pro- 
gram was chosen from a science textbook, and then rewritten in five 
torms as foUov/s: Form 1 contained only the text material, but with 
no infroduction, summary, headings, or pictorial and graphic aids. 
toim 2 ^ras identical to Form 1 except for the addition of an introduc- 
non which contamed questions relating to the content of the selection, 
form 3 was identical to Form 2 except for the addition of a summary 
statement Form 4 was identical to Form 3 except for the inclusion of 
center and side heads where appropriate. Form 5 contained aU of the 
onginal aids, including an introduction, summary, headings, and ap- 
. propnate pictorial and graphic aids. These five revised forms were 
Checked with the Dale-ChaU Readability Formula to assure compar- 
at3ility m terms of difficulty. AH fell within the 9-10 grade range. 

A comprehension test based on the major concepts and pertinent 
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Sn/Sr' r^^'^ ^ constructed for use in ap^ 
praising the subjects comprehensbn and recall nf tho • i r!^ 
It had been read. Since all forms of thTJec^n con^;!^f^Sf^ 
material, only one fonn of the tesV^s Snt.°aJ 

cheteSeltjJl^a'SiSS^^^^ ^ ^'-^^--^ fo- of 

sion test. For examphT^T^lrr^^^f^^^ 
no aids. TrcatmenT crouD 2?rrl ^ '^"^ s^^ction with 

duction added ^nd so^^n ^ ' ^"'^ ""^^ ^^^^ 



poseof appraisS theX of th "^^ '° '"''i'^ P"^' 
ai-ds on delayed rfcSh "^'"""^ °^^="'2^tio"al and graphic 

complete Vest d?t? werj n^avaS .T"" 
cau« of these l.mitnTfons S ' " °^ ^^PO". Be- 

crcd as tcntSvJrdl^,?:, Lt'^; ^fP^f here must bTo^nsid. 
ising area for further TnvSLS tL ^ "PP""" '° ^ ^ P^""" 
the following catego i " SS^^^^ 'T'? arc summarised under 
effect of organiJS and Jthi Ja- °^ '''' '^T ^ P'"°g^°'> ^« 
effect of thcl. aids riSten °" '^o'" Prehension, and Ae 

The Effectiveness of the Training Program 

-i^i^^^ir^^. ^-'"'"5 assure 

to a«=ess the aLun^o g ! hT'. ''t 

these devices mm^il ^ J ^ ^'leir know edge of 

fronwhc t"at L twe^ E tf « 
among the subiects ]n thc^^Tnn. . ? there were gross deficiencies 
questL priortejn:!^-; p^^^^^^^^ '^"^ '^^'^''^ ^° - ^^e aids in 

.WorntVtestrwelli^SS ^oth standardized and 

This indicated that most subjects did show substantial gain in 
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their knowledge of organizational and graphic aids as a result of the 
•1;. ^'"'"g program and that all subjects retained in all five of the treat- 
1 ment groups did possess an awareness of these aids and their intended 
!. purpose. 



I 
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Effect of Aids on Comprehension 



The comprehension test which was administered immediately 
atter ths five treatment groups had read their assigned forms of the 
text selection revealed the following: There was no s-Vnificant differ- 
ence be^veen the test scores of (a) group that read material with no 
* u ^^"P ^^^^ material with an introduction added, 

and (c) the group that read material containing an introduction and 
a summary. It should be noted, however, that as each aid was added 
to the text matenal, comprehension did increase, though not significant- 
ly. T^ere was a significant difference wher. Treatment Group 4 (i e , 
introduction, summary, and headings) and Treatment Group f (ie, 
introduction, summary, headings, and pictorial and graphic aids) 
were comjMrcd with each of the other groups but there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the comprehension of Group 4 and 
Group 5. 

Since the groups which read material containing introductions 
and summaries did not comprehend significantly better than the group 
Aat read the same material with no organizational aids at all, it appears 
that the introduction and the summary contributed little to the com- 
prehension of the material read. On the other hand, the presence of 
headings in the text appeared to aid materially in the comprehension 
01 that material when it was read by subjects who were known to pos- 
sess a knowledge of heading values. 

Some additional comprehension was gained when pictorial and 
certain graphic aids were added to the text: however, the amount of 
the increase was not significant. It appears, therefore, that while all 
ot the organizational and graphic aids did contribute something to the 
coniprehension of material containing them, appropriate headings 
probably contributed more to the understanding of the material than 
any of the others. 

Effect of Aids on Delayed Recall 

One week after the selections were read, the same comprehension 
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test that was used to measure immediate recall was administered a 
second time in an effort to determine the effect of the organiMtional 
and graphic aids on delayed recall. 

Precisely the same pattern was revealed as for the immediate re- 
call test. The only difference was that the first three groups scored 
lower on the delayed recall test than on the first test, as was expected 
but Treatment Groups 4 and 5 actually scored slightly higher on the 
latter test, though not significantly higher, suggesting that at least 
heading!, may contribute to remembering what has been read as well 
as to imtial comprehsnsion. 

It is evident that organisational and graphic aids, particularly 
headmgs, can be of value to the reader in his quest for information 
trom the prmted page, but that such value is more likely to be forth- 
commg if specific training having to do with their purpose and use 
is provided. 

The evidence suggests that perhaps the most important aspect 6f 
the training program should be directed toward the development of 
understandings regarding the hierarchy of heading values and that 
these headings actually reflect the author's outline. Although there 
is no concrete evidence as yet, it appears likely, too, that such training 
not only would contribute to improving reading comprehension and 
recall, but might also have some salutary effect on the students' own 
organizational ability. Observations over a number of years have led 
the present writers to the conclusion that there is an appalling lack of 
organizational skill reflected in the writing of most students 

Finally, while it is true that a number of studies have been done 
on the value of organizational aids in reading and study, none in which 
secondary school or college level students were used as sub ecS ha. 

u eTad h '''5'!f f^' °J ^"/^ ^"^^ '^'^^ specific^ralnfn^ 

u e had been provided. It appears, therefore, that here indeed is a fruit- 
ful area for some well-controlled research. 
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PHONICS: AN APPRAISAL OF SOME 
CLASSROOM-TESTED TECHNIQUES 



John E. George 
University of South Carolina 



The layman is quite unprepared for the scope and bitterness of 
the controversy which divides the fielc of reading. After at least a 
hundred years of expertise in the area, reading remains nearly as much 
a mystery as it ever was. This is both a curious and an appalling situ' 
ation. 

>^Tiat seems to have happened in the area of beginning reading 
is that the so-called phonics method became the entrenched dogma 
of the first half of the nineteenth century and was taught by all the 
schools and advocated by most of those concerned x^th reading. It 
consisted of a learned schema which sought to connect certain sounds 
in Engb'sh with their letter equivalents. The child was first taught the 
phonics alphabet. B, for example, was the sound buh, D was duh, T 
was tuh, and so forth. When this alphabet had been learned sufficient' 
ly, the child proceeded to sound out words; CAT was kah-aah'tuh, 
DOG was dah'aaw'guh, and so on. Many rules were taught which 
sought to make clear the distinctions between similar spellings which 
were pronounced differently. Advocates of the phonics method later 
had to admit that only about 85% of English words follwed the 
phom'cs rules and the remaining 1 5 % were taught simply as memory 
words. 

There were murmurs of discontent with the phonics method 
from about 1850 to 1900, and a new method— the look'say — was 
introduced during this time. Although synthetic phonic systems were 
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re^emph^ued at the begmmng of the Twentieth Century, the success 
nli, u ]' ?PP^«»cl\.seenied so great that by 1930 it was the 
new orthodoxy and is still firmly in favor with many experts The 
proponents of this system argued that since EngUsh cannot^ termed 

• l^^fS^ l^Tu ^ H^'^'' " '° '° ^<=^<=h rules at all. 

Instead, the child should learn words directly; he should for example 
associate a word with a picture, not with a sound. When he hadSed 

lTr^\ '^ n7°"^t P'"^^^"^^'^ ^i^h them in combin^ns 

to form stories Often he is rewarded for success in guessing a meaS 
mg. Rewards for inferring meanings of words from pSS reiSorTe 
guessing, m addition to reading, behavior. Thus, the pu^fl who 
reads the sentence, "My father was in a battle" as "My faS? ^ 

meaning. When the student is encouraged to ignore the printed word 
obviously he will have difficulty learning its appearance^ Further: 
more will have difficulty spelUng it. The predicted resdts of a iS 
orientation seem to have come to pass.'and there S been a sbw 
but definite movement back to phonics. 

Won Tk "^"T °^ * '"^'^'s^y '^'"Phasis in reading instruct 

tion the eclectic school has grown up. Advocates of the ec e«'c 
rn^^hod maintain that both a phonics approach and a It^say 1 S' 
eTcHcT-honr"'^ to read well. Some of the earlier members of the 
eclectic School were criticized for the practice of beginning their read- 
mg instruction with a look^say plan of introducing f"fty^r so Sh^^^ 
words: through which they labored until the stud^nte grasped them 

Jift^^^^^ '° ^^^f'^'"^^ -ncidentafpStd 
word attack skills. Thus when tne pupil had reached third grade or 
JO, he was supposed to be using the combined methods to advSitage 
It seans superfluous to have to point out that a beginning reaXTn 

obvtoS --'"ir " '^""'^ ^"'""^^ '° bothLthods and em- 
ploy both simultaneously, since the approaches to decoding are intro- 
duced, and learned, as contradictory. ^ 

Recent advocates of an eclectic approach argue that phorics is 
only one way to decode words: and at least one authoritt on Znic 
^^cms to suggest that the longer the beginning reader relferpr? 
manly on one approach to arrive at the moaning of words the wor^ his 
reading will become. What child of five has any difficulty^arTv ^g 
he conclusion that letters of his name printed on a gift are the encoded 
speech sounds which form his name? What middle-aged adult who 
survived elementary school without a smidgeon of phonics is unSle 
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to sound out" the word "FE-N"? What evidence is there anyway 
that adults taught primarily with a phonics approach are any better at 
decoding new words than arc adults taught reading by a whole word 
approach? Just might an early overemphasis on a phonic skills pro- 
duce a response set which would remain on into one's adult life. In 
other words, might not adult reading be impaired if phonics is over 
emphasized because the individual has been conditioned to attend to 
unnecessarily small phonic units? 

This bncf history and commentary on phonics and beginning 
reading instruction would be remiss without anecdotally recounting 
some of the "atmosphere" attendant on the field of beginning reading. 
One IS struck immediately with the vast quantity of research done on 
reading, and with the utter worthlessness of most of it. Experiment 
after experiment has been done with no other end, apparently, than 
gaining a graduate degree or publishing in order not to perish. Titles 
like Cerebral Dominance in the Socially Advantaged Sioux" abound. 
Many papers are filled with high sounding jargon, e.g. 'veridical 
mountebank." And yet, the sum total of it all, especially for the class- 
room teacher who would like to know of some scientifically sound 
approaches to beginning reading instruction, is nothing. Any con- 
elusion can be refuted if one is allowed to fudge on the data a bit, and 
rigorous control seems to be a foreign element in most of the studies 
of reading. The reading field is divided into groups which regard each 
other not as wrong, but as fundamentally immoral. 

Nevertheless, what insights concerning the place of phonics 
are available to the teacher who wishes each of her students a facile 
ability in unlocking the encoding of English in printed form? A few 
general rules, based upon research in the fields of reading, English and 
psychology, can be suggested. 

1. Teach sound-symbol relationships which can be generalized to 
the functioning verbal repertoire of the individual student. Here, we 
might note the flaw of the so-called "synthetic phonics" approach to 
the business of reading. The average child of five has a sophistication 
about English sentence structure and vocabulary which his basal reader 
takes from five to ten years to approach. Most children speak com- 
prehensible, patterned English when they begin to read, and the prob- 
lem is to show them the printed equivalents for their already-mastered 
spoken English. A strictly synthetic phonics approach concentrates 
on teaching children exactly as if they didn't know how to speak at 
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all! They are asked to learn a list of new sounds, like "buh", sounds 
which do not exist in the English language, and never have. It is true 
that a B sound begins the word "band", but it is not true that the 
sound is even remotely like "buh". The child, thus, is forced to learn 
an artificial new language, one composed of sounds like "buh", "tuh", 
"eeh", "aah", and the rest. Once this new language is learned, he must 
attempt to form comple:: sound-combinations. 

2. Teach phonics generalization inductively. Until more sophisti' 
cated phonics material is pubUshed, the classroom teacher would do 
well to approach the teaching of phonics inductively, by beginning 
with the way in which the individual student himself pronounces the 
letter or letter combinations within words. The student should then be 
given intensive practice in breaking the code of new words by apply- 
ing his newly acquired knowledge of grapheme-phoneme correspond- 
ences. 

3. Use a "duaT' ("synthetic" and "analytic") phonics approach. 
Since the student of beginning reading is to learn as soon as possible 
Ae relationship between the sounds of his own language and the sym- 
bols on the printed page, the class-room teacher should be concerned 
with the success with which the student analyzes the component 
sounds within words and the success with which he synthesizes indi- 
vidual letter sounds to form words. My feeling is that there are some 
students who leam sound-symbol relationships more effectively by 
analysis than by synthesis, and vice versa. 

4. Teach phonic generalizations only as long as the instruction 
helps, rather than hinders, reading behavior. This point hardly needs 
to be made but there arc still a few classroom teachers who continue 
to teach phonics to students who have already learned the relation- 
ship between the sounds of their language and the symbols on the 
pnnted page. 

y. Teach phonic generalizations which have a high degree of gen- 
eraJizabi ity. In order for the child to Icam sound-symbol relationships 
efficiently, it may be necessary to combine "phonics" instruction with 
whole word , linguistic", and "language experience" methods. Well- 
designed and carefully executed research studies should soon indicate 
the most effective combination of learning steps for the 'individual 
student. 

Finally, the question to he answered seems not to be whether 
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we should or should not teach phonics, but rather how we can teach 
a better phonics. Phonics instruction has been shown to be an effcc 
tive way to teach reading. The linguistic method as well as the whole 
word and language experience methods have been researched and 
proved effective in teaching beginning reading. What the researcher 
must now provide for the classroom teacher are the individual formu- 
las showing the right combination of approaches for Johnny, Marv 
and each of their friends. 



READING AND AUTHORITY 



K- Glenn Martin and Elinor Martin 
University of South Carolina 



This is a collaborative paper, and I am the unimportant collabora' 
ton My job was to bring the paper to the conference— so here I am 
and here It is. As a teacher of English teachers, I have been sitting on 
the sidelines of reading for some years, watching my friends work at 
the nation s most important task. On one issue only, I have bitten my 
tongue. The mam part of this paper deals with this issue. 

What I have to say about it is lesser. I am astonished that the 
readmg establishment continues to operate on a single Biblical text— 
trom St. John: * h the beginning was the word." Now I am as anxious 
as you to see children make friends with words. But a child has no 
more busmess dealing with a whole word while ignoring its parts than 
apilot has in dealing with a whole airplane while ignoring its parts. 
The two enterprises are equally hazardous. If a word is irregular, all 
the more reason why the child needs to know what is regular about it 
^just as the pilot should know the three good engines when one is 
out. Give me one totally irregular English word, and I will write it one 
thousand times right after this meeting. 

But let me state what I gather is the establishment position on 
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beginning reading: there is no one best method to tea:h it, so let*s 
play safe and democratic and teach sight, configuration, context, guess, 
experience, b'nguistic, ITA, Delacato, analytic, synthetic, and syllabic 
phonics. If it works for the individual, let's use it. 

Well, I have this comment. I teach a course called Engb'sh meth' 
ods, and I have found only one. The only way I know how to teach 
English or anything else is to provide people with what they need in 
order to teach themselves. If language is a code, why hold back what 
is needed to break it?^ Empirical research on methods is beside the 
point. The content of reading instruction has to be breaking the code. 
No person can possibly read any word without some knowledge of 
its phonological components. Recite, yes. Read, no. So why all the 
discussion about methods? Kids need insight, not misinformation, 
about the system, right from the start. They also need love and en- 
couragement — but those are not methods. TheyVe simply basic human 
relations. Children need the earliest and simplest possible control of 
the system; and this is a matter of content validity, not empirical com- 
parison of methods. You can't fly an airplane safely or read a word 
safely if you don t know how it works. 

But I don't teach kids to read. My collaborator does that. So let 
me let her speak for herself, with my voice: As someone who has 
taught English at tha junior high school and college freshman level 
for six years, and has tutored students with reading problems for 
twel^'e years, I am for phonics, but not primarily because of its value 
in the teaching of reading, great as that value is. 

There is one factor in the teaching of reading that is not men^ 
tioned in the b'tcrature. This omission is surprising, since it is the most 
important factor in the everyday experience of the child and must be 
the most depressing for the teacher. I try to counteract it in my tutor 
ing. 

I asked one of my small victims one day what he thought was 
the most important thing in reading;. This child was supposed to be 
the outdoor type. "Reading or school?" he asked. "Reading." He 
thought a moment. "My head," he said finally. "What else?" "My 
eyes." "Is that all?" "Oh, a book." Our sessions consisted of a phonics 
principle illustrated by exercises in Flesch, and then reading, first from" 
a reader, then from A. A. Milne, and three months later, from Teen 
Age Tales. He thought this book was a put on, still thinking he was 
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dumb, until he read, 'Tou have probably studied about the man. His 
name was Eli Whitney.'' ''Studied about him? I'm in the second 
grade!" Without the phonics information, he could not have reached 
Whitney so soon, but information is not enough. What did I do? 
True? I worked alone with him but only two to three hours a week. 
True, he was intelligent, but this is not unusual. What made the dif' 
ference? I did not go down the authority toad. 

The first day, I put his reader aside and showed him letters had 
sounds. When you put the sound of the letters together you get the 
sound of the word. I suggested that he help himself to a bottle of Coke 
and a column of words. I told him he could read. All he had to do was 
to do it. As I expected, he did not believe me. He waited for me to 
tell him the first word. I waited for him to tell me the first word. After 
two minutes of silent prayer, and it was prayer on my part, he gasped 
out a sound close enough to the word "mat" so that he corrected him^ 
self. Then he looked at me and the book with contemptuous astonish' 
ment. He knew this wasn't reading. He had alphabet' pictures with 
initial letters on them, and he had a page of words. I was sitting across 
the room, doing nothing. And he had heard himself say a word he 
hadn't had. This was something, but it wasn't reading. Twenty min^ 
utes later, after we had struggled with the words for letter, or mostly 
for worse, he picked up his first grade reader. School Friends, and op' 
ened it to the first page. 'Time . . . for . . . School," he read triumph' 
antly. We had begun a typical remedial reading situation. Within 
a week he was in charge. "If I read one row right, we go on to the 
next page. O.K.? "O.K.," I said meekly, knowing that he was now 
doing the doing, that his reading now belonged to him, and that it 
would never again belong to teacher. 

It takes three pre^primers of one set to build a sight vocabulary 
of fiftysix words. This me:ns the teacher says each word. The child 
is mentally helpless. He can "read" the pictures, of course. Even with 
the Lippincott series, unless children put letter sounds together easily 
and immediately, the teacher does it. You can be dictatorial with 
phonics. Teachers who have been taught or have been teaching the 
sight method can change method, but they do not change their basic 
approach, and no matter how kindly they are, dictatorship is dictator 
ship. One manual says that with the already learned sight vocabulary, 
the pupils can read the primer on their own. It is to the author's credit 
that "on their own" is in quotation marks. 
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Do we really think that the standard grouping into the bright, 
who memorize easily, the dumb, who are doing what they are told] 
and the impossible, who have given the whole thing up as a bad job] 
represents the working intelligence of children? In my experience' 
children realize early that they are not really doing anything. They 
are only gluing or pasting words to the insides of their heads. Many of 
them are not amenable to the stupidity of this method, so, deciding 
they are school-dumb, they give up on it, and start playing the au- 
thority game with the teacher. Some of them, finding that not re- 
niembenng a word brings sympathetic attention, institute personally 
the same program that the major publishers have foDowed: they low- 
er the required number of words in the sight vocabulary They may 
not be reading the book, but they are reading the teacher. The whole 
sight, picture, configuration, context, initial consonant guessing game 
p ayed with teacher's chips does not impress them as sensible, so they 
play dominance, and if they can get teacher to do all the work, while 
they do none of it, they have won. They're right, aren't they? Is it in- 
telligent to pretend that brute memory and guessing are sensible meth- 
ods for reading the thousands of words they know -in listening and 
speaking? Tommy may be dumb, but he is not that dumb. What he 
wants from you is respect, not sympathy. But if he is forced to fish 
trantically for the meaning of a blob said by a baby named Sally well 
forget It. ' 

I have tried to understand for years why we have deh'berately 
employed rigid authoritarian memory, the only possible method for 
non-alphabetic writing, when we have an alphabet, a sound-code the 
most generative and creative invention of the human race. Apparently 
because ours is less than one-fifth irregular, we have thrown the whole 
thmg out, for at least the first year, by which time the memory uni- 
verse IS firmly rotating. We are consequently reduced to brainwashing 
as an initial .nechod of teaching. 

Well, what's so bad about it? What does rote memory do' It 
stiffens. Memory is the static part of our mental equipment. How many 
of you were in a mild panic yesterday when you saw again someone 
you had not seen since last year, and who remembered your name? 
Ihe memory method produces panic, and it produces insecurity. Chil- 

tt!" ^2. ^'^""^ ^^'^ "^^''y ^^'^^ '° g"^^ them. 

Ihey have no way of being even reasonably sure. This menCil inse- 
curity leads directly to a low opinion of themselves intellectually. That 
Js taught. Even the good readers become word guessers forever read- 
ing what they would like to be there, instead of what is. And so this 
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psychologically damaging and least productive method, brute memory, 
|s our most popular method for teaching the most important skill, read' 
iug. All over the countn/ every weekday wc are subjecting children to 
this inflexible tyranny. We cover it with friendliness and ersatz en^ 
thusiasm for the stories in the readers, which are idiotic nothings writ- 
ten in basalese, but it operates just the same. 

However, isn't memory necessary? Certainly it is necessary, for 
what you cannot learn any other way. We must memorize zero through 
nine. Suppose ten were also one figure, and eleven, and ninety-eight 
and so on. How many mathematicians would there be? The sight 
method insisted on word recognition. This means recalling a word form 
you have memorized. How about phonics? There word recognition 
means recognizing a word you know but have never seen. How much 
memory is in'olved? First, twenty-six letters, and the ways they make 
up fortyfour sounds. These relations are used all the time. They arc 
tools, not end'products, and they are used as learned. Second, the it' 
regular portions of so-called irregular words, less than half the amount 
of material that would be required to memorize them as words. Most 
irregularities occur in common words used frequently. Children do not 
object to misbehaving words. It gives them something to identify with. 
This is the one place for partial guessing by context. This memory 
load leaves some storage space for Shakespeare, instead of fiUing it up 
with something and surprise. Unfortunately, sight-method series teach 
phonic /.-ules too little and too late— as extra baggage. This is memoriz' 
ing wholesale. It is a good reason for spending so much time on com- 
prehension (which is memorized itself). The child is too busy trying 
to recall and guess the word to bother about its meaning. 

The whole authority business is upside down. The reading third 
of a classroom often cannot be heard by the teacher unless they shout. 
But when we make a behavior rule, we try to give children a reason so 
they don't have to swallow the regulation whole. We want their 
reasonable participation when possible. But when we work with their 
minds we are back in the dark ages. Wc don't give alphabetic reasons. 
The word is surprise because it is surprise. So I am for phonics, not 
just because it is our system of coding our spoken language, but be- 
cause you don't have to be dictator when you use it, pleasantly forcing 
children not to think. You can be a dictator with it, but you don't 
have to be. 
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Abstract 

PROMOTING AND EXTENDING WIDE READING 



P. J. Hutchins 
Nyack Public Schools 



Much has been done in research to provide avenues for extending 
and promoting wide reading for pupils and adults. However, no defi' 
nite conclusions seem to have been made .xcept that motivation is the 
key and this often cannot be located or triggered because of various 
rigid sources— moral values, school curriculum, among others. We 
must not just present preferences to pupils to get them interested in 
riding. We must develop techniques to capitalize on those interests 
which may be lurking already within the pupil Some suggestions for 
motivating pupils into wide reading are: 

(1) Get books in view. 

(2) Read to pupils and show a desire tor it. 

(3) Use mixed'media approaches; get new packaged programs. 

(4) Saturate and relate reading and books to real L'fe. 

(5) Stretch the imagination for ways of selling printed matter. 
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